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This edition is not a mere reprint. The en- 
tire book has been completely revised. Many 
of the sections have been entirely rewritten; 
much of the tactical doctrine restated; and 
new maps have been substituted for those of 
the first edition. 

INFANTRY IN BATTLE treats of the tac- 
tics of small units as illustrated by examples 
drawn from the World War. It checks peace- 
time ideas against the experience of battle. It 
is the only book of its kind in print. 

By use of numerous historical examples the 


reader is acquainted with the realities of war 
and the extremely difficult and highly dis- 
concerting conditions under which tactical 
problems must be solved in the face of an 
enemy. 

In addition to the American examples, ma- 
terial has been drawn from the combat ex- 
perience of other armies, including the Eng- 
lish, French, and German. 

Although not a textbook and not written 
in textbook fashion, it lends itself admirably 
to the use of instructors and students. 
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By MAJOR GENERAL GEOR 








The structure of the new infantry regiment differs so 
radically from the organization with which we are familiar 
that our infantry has as yet only vague ideas as to its 
powers and limitations. Thought will  decibelees be clari- 
fied with the progress of rearmament during the next 
year. In the meantime the field is open to speculation. 

In spite of the transformation which has taken place 
in its outward appearance and its means of action, infantry 
remains always predominantly the man- power arm—man 
power endowed with the powers of fire and movement and 
dominated by human emotions and reactions. It can still 
be evaluated on the basis of fire, movement, and mass 
psychology. 

Among the many phrases that often pass current for 
thought in military circles, the cliché “fire power must 
be classed as perhaps the most illusory and deceptive. 
Applied to infantry, it is an abstraction that abstracts most 
of the essential factors of battle fire effect. It is purely a 
laboratory conception. It can only have intelligible mean- 
ing when used as a synonym for volume of fire. But to 
make the volume of fire at any given moment the exclus- 





ive criterion of fire effect is to ignore other more vital 
factors including the visibility snd: exposure of the target, 
the exposure vy the firer, the available ammunition sup- 
ply, the range, the accuracy of fire, the direction of fire, 
and above all the moral factors that to a large extent con- 
stitute the value of the individual combatant. 

Fire power is in fact a static conception and as applied 
to infantry can acquire a definite significance only in de- 
fensive situations. Here we have a definite area and clearly 
defined targets to which “fire power can apply. Here 
we also have the firer in a fixed position, for the most part 
concealed from observation and protected from Alat-trajec- 
tory fire fring moreover at known ranges and with an 
unlimited supply of ammunition. 

Fire power has indeed a limited significance when ap- 
plied to those agencies which act by fire alone—artillery, 
infantry mortars, and machine guns. But even here fire 
power does not connote fire effect; selected areas and se: 
tors of fire can be covered, but there will be fire effect onl) 
if a target vulnerable to fire of the weapon considered is 
known to be located in the area or within the sector. This 
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is again the case only on the defensive. Fire power is thus 
merely a potential which can be realized only when the 
conditions permitting its application to a target are pres- 
ent. 

The fact is that when the movement factor is intro- 












































ing the weight of the attack against that part of the hostile 
front where the most favorable cerrain conditions for the 
advance are present. 

The fact further is that the individual soldier's “fire 


power in attack is a function of the amount of ammuni- 


vital duced, the picture is totally changed. You can no longer tion he can carry rather than of the rate of fire of his 

get, apply the yardstick of fire power to measure the fighting weapon. The soldier armed with the M-1 rifle has a “fire 

sup- power of a unit. None of the conditions which gave a _power’’ represented by 136 rounds which he can expend in 

fire, degree of definite significance to fire power on the defense five minutes firing he will get no more. 

g" : a 8 

con- are present in offensive action—clearly defined targets, Mr. Winston C hurchill has developed these considera- 

. definite areas and sectors of fire, protected emplacements. tions at some length in a recent article in Collier's: 

slied The moving elements have lost much of their volume of , 

d . . FEEDING THE Firinc Lint 

| de- fire because of the fact that they cannot fire in movement. 

marly , ‘ “et Anyone who has seen a modern battlefield while heavy action 

Rate of movement is the most important condition of of- 

ere fomet . € is in progress, or who has traversed the crater fields in which it 

tensive success, and in the furtherance of movement, re has been fought, knows well the awful difficulty of carrying the 

po 1s only one of the factors to be considered; the terrain is so ammunition boxes up to the fighting troops. The men, stagger 

ajec- important that it dictates the form of all offensive action. img and stumbling along, through barrage and bullet storm 

h an The doctrine of the main effort is indeed based on throw- “Tying the heavy loads of cartridges, falling often, rising again 
less often, struggling forward through mud and quagmure, 
drowned sometimes with their burden, only a few eventually 

| ap- . 

! reaching the thirsty machine gun—those who have seen this will 

ety, realize that it is no longer the mechanical efficiency of discharg: 

- fire q | but the relation of discharge to supply that constitutes the power 

sec- we rely on tre power and it 6 ping See. 

only Therefore when we hear that there is a machine gun made that 

at is ) | can fire 600 rounds a minute, and that every company has a 

i th dozen or a score of these, we need not suppose that many mors 

This re uce man power é Lesu t shots will be fired than were fired in the battles of twenty years 





may be disastrious 
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ago. As the Germans say : 
simple is very difficult.” 

Of course this problem of feeding the firing line is quite 
easily solved by the defense. They merely accumulate heaps of 
ammunition in their trenches and pillboxe s, and can go on firing 
freely until they are surrounded or destroyed. 


“In war everything is simple; but the 


The italics are ours. 

The question of ‘‘fire power” has taken on especial 
importance in recent years by reason of the contention in 
some quarters that the increased rate of fire of the M-1 
rifle makes it practicable to reduce the number of men 
in an attacking echelon without reducing its offensive 
power. This point of view measures the offensive power 
of the soldier solely by the rate of fire of his weapon. 

The consequences of the acceptance of this concept are 
so tremendous that it ought to be examined with the ut- 
most care. It would completely transform the character of 
our military establishment and the tactical principles gov- 
erning its operations in peace or in war. 

The application of “‘fire power’ to defensive situations 
has been discussed at the beginning of this article. But 
defensive fire power is concerned in only a very minor 

way with rifles. The principal weapon in defense is the 
machine gun, which has real “fire power.’ We may there- 
fore neglect the de fense i in any judgment on the influence 
of rifle “fire power’’ on organization. 

To demonstrate the absurdity of estimating the soldier's 
combat value in attack by the rate of fire of his weapon, 
let us assume the M-1 rifle replaced by the automatic 
rifle. We can then have the same “fire power” with one- 
tenth the number of riflemen. Does anyone think a regi- 
ment of 230 front-line soldiers (even backed up by 52 
artillery cannon—one cannon for every five fighting men) 
would have offensive power? 

One great power is now said to be engaged in develop- 
ments to replace its bolt-action rifle by a weapon with full 
automatic action. In the discussions current in that coun- 
try on the subject, we have heard no proposals to reduce 
the number of infantry as a consequence of the increased 
rate of fire of this we: apon. 

To demonstrate further the fallacy of the point of view 
considered and at the same time to show how inseparably 
the fire power of the rifleman is connected with his move- 
ment, let us assume the soldier equipped with three extra 
bandoleers (144 rounds) on entry into action. His “‘fire 
power’ will be doubled, but his rate of movement will 
be greatly reduced. He will no longer be able to cross open 
spaces at high speed. His increased rate of fire power will 
be neutralized by his reduced rate of movement. 

But if we ignored all these considerations and rested 
the case simply on the comparative amount of metal 
which our infantry can launch into space, it would not be 
difficult to demonstrate that we cannot claim any ad- 
vantage over foreign armies on the basis of the M-1 rifle. 
European armies all make the automatic rifle their prin- 
cipal infantry weapon and the principal means of discharg- 
ing the ammunition of the rifle squad. Now the auto- 
matic rifle has a rate of fire ten times as great as the semi- 
automatic weapon, so that with the same amount of am- 
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munition, the “fire power’ of the squad will be equally 
great. 

In recent years, there has been evident on the part of 
our infantry an effort to increase its offensive power over 
its World War level. It was recognized throughout the 
infantry arm that there had been a marked diminution jn 
infantry offensive power over that prevailing in previous 
wars. It was also seen that concentrations of huge masses 
of artillery did not compensate for the infantry deficienc, 
but that the remedy would have to be sought in the con. 
stitution of the arm itself. Efforts were directed along 
several lines: It was sought to neutralize in some meas. 
ure the advantage of the defense in respect to cover agains 
flat-trajectory fire by incorporating a large number of 
high-angle weapons in all units of the regiment. Second. 
ly, we sought to assure ourselves of a continued supply of 
ammunition and to increase the mobility of our support- 
ing weapons, by improved tactical transport. And lastly 
we have definitely increased the fighting eficiency of the 
soldier by giving him a more effective rifle (but not be- 
cause it has greater “fire power’). 

But there was in some quarters a curious line of reason- 
ing, in effect about as follows: 

The mass employ ment of infantry in World War at- 
tacks resulted in terrific holocausts without commensurat: 
gains. 

The infantry sustained these losses without itself in- 
flicting serious casualties on the enemy. 

Thasiee. why can we not avoid this result by reducing 
the numbers of the attacking troops and replacing men by 
machines? 

And putting into action the conclusion following from 
this query, some of the powers -in particular ae main- 
taining only skeleton armies in time of peace—have pro- 
cialel to set up infantry units so small as to be almost 
crushed beneath the burden of the overhead which must 
be maintained regardless of their size. 

The old masters in the art of war in the continental 
armies of Europe have reached no such conclusion. 

The battle of Picardy (March, 1918) gave some indica- 
tion as to what an infantry adequately armed and trained 
might be expected to accomplish when thrown upon its 
own resources. 

The truth is that the futility of prior World War at- 
tacks lay chiefly in the fact that they were mass actions 
wave after wave of riflemen rigidly following a barrage 
through the depth of a position, without leadership and 
wicheut i internal organization. They were globular masses, 
without cellular structure, not integration “of units trained 
to independent action. In the improvised armies which 
composed a large part of the fighting forces, the training 
of the individual soldier and the small unit was in many 
cases almost wholly lacking. This was cannon fodder, not 
infantry. 

Well, the American soldier is entitled to an opportunity 
to be something better than cannon fodder. 


But our army has always stressed—and probably over- 
stressed-—the role of the general i in battle. We look to his 
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vant combinations and the work of his staff to bring 
ut the victory. And we forget the squad leader, who 
at least an equal share in the accomplishment. His 
part is assumed. This is a natural result in an army which 
deals so largely with paper units and in which the upper 
grades have so little contact with seuaps. We have never 
had an adequate system for the training of the infantry 
ldier and the small infantry unit. 
In the current concentrations of infantry divisions, the 
my has the greatest opportunity it has ever had in time 
f peace to develop realistic methods of training in all 
ec ial of organization. 
Recent transformations greatly increased the effective- 
Parallel with these efforts, it 
was sought to develop the tank into an effective assault 


ness of the rifle regiment. 


weapon. Two years ago this potentially powerful infantry 
auxiliary had been pe reened from its purpose, and in order 
to meet the demands of the partisans of maneuver, had 
been designed to attain the maximum speed of move- 
ment. As. an infantry weapon it was wholly inadequate as 
to both armor and armament. 

The standard light and medium tanks now in produc- 
tion were designed as assault weapons. Let no infantry- 
man forget hat these weapons were designed to save the 
blood of riflemen designed through the ‘elon efforts of 
nfantry and ordnance officers for chat primary purpose. 
The introduction of the tank weapon has been pro- 
This confusion 


ductive of much confusion of thought. 
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has had its origins in characteristics of the weapon that 
seemed to pull in opposite directions. Its high mobility 
pointed to its use on distant missions after the mannet 
of cavalry. But its protective qualities seemed to fit it for 
employ ment as an assault weapon in combination with 
toot intantry. 

The obvious means of harmonizing these considerations 
through the development of different types of tanks spe 
cialized to different missions, for mam 


years nevcl 


reached realization in America. Both the infantry and the 
mechanized cavalry had the same type of tank though it 
was called a combat car in the latter arm. This tank was 
lightly armored, speedy vehicle, with the .so-caliber 


With this 


two 


machine gun as its most powertul armament. 


identity in type is not surprising that the arms 


overlap ped each other in function. Thus we found in 
fantry tank units employed on long-distance missions 
after the manner of cavalry. And it is believed that ther 
was ground tor attributing a desire on the part of some ot 
the mechanized cavalry to expand into a tank corps includ 
ing all types of tanks. 

There is still today much v agueness ol thous ght as to 
the proper use of infantry and cavalry tanks and a lack of 
understanding as to the use ot the we: apon by the two 
This will natur ally continue to be the case until 


tanks. 


oughly efhcient assault weapons designed tor that express 


arms. 


the infantry receives its new These will be thor 


mission. 


~~ I 
~~ 


The new tank has no difficulty in shell holes. 
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If we examine the Composition ot the various tank or 


armored corps we find that in all armies where they exist 
these corps are composed of two elements: mechanized 
units (divisions or brigades); and separate battalions. 
The first of these elements is designed for distant missions 
at high rates of speed; it is cavalry in function. The 
second is designed as an infantry auxiliary, a weapon ot 


assault. To be sure, the infantry tanks are available for 


reinforcement of the distant-mission units where condi- 
tions permit and the situation favors it. In the recent 
prominence which armored divisions have acquired, the 
fact that there were many separate battalions closely ac- 
companying the infantry divisions is frequently lost from 
view. The less spectacular aspect of their pe rformance 
has kept them in the shadow. 

It is an unfortunate fact that the unspectacular char- 
acter of infantry tends to obscure its real ac complishments. 
Its matériel which does not bulk so large as that of other 
arms, and its less rapid rate of tactical movement draw the 
eye away from its decisive importance. Infantry is not 
good press copy. Press reports on recent operations in 
Poland created the impression that the victory was won 
by the mechanized units which formed but a small frac- 
tion of the total forces engaged and which attained success 
only by virtue of the fact that their action was pivoted on 
a powerful mass of seventy infantry divisions. 

But the victor in his official report of operations, gives a 
different picture. 

Where basic missions are kept in mind, we have a logi- 
cal development of the weapon for its proper mission. 
Combat cars offering the minimum of difficulty in ne- 
gotiating stream crossings, weight within the limits of 
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ordinary highway bridges and making minimum demands 
on ponton bridging, are developed tor the long-dista: 
cavalry mission. Light tanks, heavier than combat ‘ars 
but still within the capacity of the light- bridge trail 

tanks whose constant presence with the infantry can be 


a) 


relied on—are develope -d as infantry accompanying w« Ip- 
ons. More powerful medium tanks, carrying a multiple 
crew and Cc apable of self- -protection at some baie tt ym 
attacking infantry, but within the weight limitation of 
the heavy-bridge train, are developed to cope with hostile 
antitank we: apons and clear the way for the accompanyi ing 
tanks and the foot infantry. And perhaps, heavy, special- 
purpose tanks, relying on railroad transportation except 
for short movement, limited as to weight only by the 
capacity of railroad bridges. 

Where tanks are developed along these lines, there is 
likely to result a much more purposive evolution of the 
weapon than where all types are included in a separate 
corps. In the latter case, we generally find much con- 
fusion of function, with multiplicity of types not dif- 
ferentiated on the basis of mission. This was notably the 
case in the Spanish civil war where lightly armored tanks 
adapted to cav alry missions were uhen from foreign tank 
corps and employ ed as assault weapons. They nateaialle 
met complete failure. For a time this misapplic ation of 
one type of tank brought all tanks into disrepute. On the 
other hand, tanks of the same class, employed on maneu- 
ver missions in the recent campaign in Poland, appear to 
have met with brilliant success. 

Eventually it would seem that the logical evolution in 
all armies maintaining tank corps must be in the direction 
of a breakdown into the infantry and cavalry components 














The new antitank gun can be taken where the going is tough. 
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A rear view of the new antitank gun in action. 


and the assignment of these i aN to the proper 
arm of the service. This is what has happened in all armies 
in the case of machine-gun corps, antitank units, com- 
munications units and others. The tank corps is to be 
regarded as a primitive state of organization growing up 
as an immediate response to the introduction of a new 
weapon and subsequently breaking up, in accordance with 
the laws of evolution, into more highly specialized forms. 

In fact there is much evidence to support the belief that 
in most cases tank corps had their origin in personnel dif- 
ficulties. There was difficulty in adapting officers and men 
trained in non-mechanized infan try and cavalry operations 
to the needs of mechanized units. This difficulty certainly 


no longer exists in our serv ice. The infantry arm can fur- 


nish a much larger number of officers trained in tank opera- 
tions than if a separate tank corps had been maintained. 
And incidental to tank training, we have produced a large 


corps of officers and men trained in motor maintenance 
whose services will be invaluable to us in handling the 
large array of motor transport with which the army will 
soon be equipped. No separate tank corps could have 
done that for us. 


( ertainly for us today to revert to a tank corps or: gant 
zation would be a retrogressive step We should not be 
attracted by force ol example into doing something that 
is demonstrably erroneous. 

But there is an inveterate tend ney on the part of a cet 
tain fringe of opinion in our service to base ganization 
on weapons rather than mission. A trequent result is 
that units are built up around weapons instead of subordi 
nating the design of the instrument to meet the mission. 
And so we sometimes have guns too lacking in power tot 
effective infantry sup port, intantry tanks too lightly 
armored for their assault missions, weapons tot highly 
mobile missions too heavy tot the speed movement 
required, and _.so forth. 

We need badly to get back to fundamentals. An army 


is like a machine. It is subject to the speed-and-power 


ratios of mechanics. A gain ot power means a loss ot 
speed. This i 1S indeed the primary law ot milit: iry speciali 
zation. We e need both ! righ and low gear | or th Te purposes 


of land operations, the elements representing the maxi 


mum of power are the artillery and the bombers; the 


maximum of mobility, the cavalry, whether mechanized 
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The new tank is designed to save the blood of riflemen. 


or horsed. The need tor these two elements varies accord- 
ing as the conditions ot operatior Ss approach those ol 
stabilization or those of the rencounter battle, at the op- 
posite ends of the scale. Infantry, the arm of decision, 
stands at the fulcrum. between the short arm of power 
and the long arm of maneuver. It embodies the qualities 


of movement and fire in a relatively constant degree. Its 
needs tor increased power support in the form of massive 
artillery and bombing concentrations or of increased ma 
neuvet speed in the form of cavalry, vary inversely. 

call them cavalry 


By whatever name they are known 


and mechanized forces, artillery and bombers, infantry 


and assault tanks—these elements of military force per- 
sist through all changes in the exterior aspects of military 
force. Technique may vary armament, but it must be the 
servant of mission. 

Along with the tank development in the infantry went 
the development of antitank defense. Our infantry will 
soon have antitank cannon equal in effectiveness to any 
in the world. The marvel is that we delayed so long in 
this development. For years we exposed our helpless man 
power to the steel and lead of any enemy who should care 
to send mechanized forces against us. 

But the fight i is no longer ‘unequal Tank and antitank 
will both undergo the Auctuations of success and failure. 
The case for each of these elements has been well sum- 
marized by a French officer of wide experience in both 
tank and antitank operation in a recent issue of La Revue 
d'Infanterie: 


Against an enemy who has had time to organize his fires 


a who has control over all his means of action, tank action 
must take place in close haison with the other arms 
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Against an enemy surprised in movement, who has not 
had time to organize his fires or who has been previously dis 
organized by combat, the tank alone or supported by weak 


ele ments of other arms 1S eftective 


The lesson from recent operations seems to be that all 
formed bodies of troops, whether in front line, in reserve 
march, or back in concentration must be 


on the areas, 


covered by antitank defense. Any assembly of troops 
without its antitank guard up, is exposed to annihilatior 

tr dispe rs il. 

Returning to the question ot rifle “fire power, we ma\ 
admit that the hghting power of our rifleman will | 
doubtedly be increased by armament with the M-1 sifl 
His training time will be much reduced. He will be better 
able to take adv antage of the fleeting opportunities ot 
battle. His rapid fire will be more accurate as a conse- 
quence of the elimination of the bolt action. His ability 
to hold the piece on its target continuously will greatly 
improve his antiaircraft fire. 

Yes, undoubtedly his fire effect will be greatly im 
proved. And we ought always, when referring | to infantry 
to speak of fire effect, not fire power. Because fire effect 
is intimately allied with movement while fire power is 
static conception. In the case of artillery which habituall) 
fires on area targets and acts by fire alone, we can cot 


rectly speak of “‘fire power. But infantry covers areas ot 


sectors only in defense—and then principally with ma 
chine guns, not rifles. 

But because a weapon is more effective than one which 
proved inadequate seems no adequate reason for over 
burdening its responsibilities. If we are to proceed fron 
the point of view that improved weapons permit us t 
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reduce the force required for a successful attack, then we 
have sacrificed all the progress we have made. There re- 
sults no compensation for the recognized deficiency of 
the World War infantry. 

But never since the dawn of history has an improvement 
in the effectiveness of a weapon been adduced as a reason 
for decreasing its numbers. The direct contrary has been 
the case. Muskets, rifles, machine guns, and cannon have 
all been increased in numbers as their effectiveness im- 
sroved. We did not decrease the number of rifles when the 
breech-loading weapon, the magazine rifle, and clip-fed 
weapon replaced their less effective predecessors—nobody 
thought of doing so. 

While one might entertain the idea of reducing the 
number of supporting weapons regarded merely as a 
means of dumping so much metal on the enemy—and 
perhaps because there is a limit to the number of weapons 
which can utilize the available ammunition—such a 
thought applied to the fighting element would be wholly 
misconceived. There will always be a man-power factor 
which must be realized at the moment of assault and 
throughout the penetration of a defensive position. The 
considerations which apply to the team-served machine 
have no application to the individual fighting weapon. 

But the term man power is also likely to lead to 
dangerous misconceptions. Too often man power is 
thought of in the mass and the individual evaluated only as 
something like cannon fodder. 

Manpower in movement means much more than mass. 
It means the relentless pressure of the oncoming fighter, 
the terrorizing whine of bullets coming first from one 
flank, then the other, the demoralization of defending 
groups isolated from support—and finally in the assault 

‘man | surging up before man with looks of murder in 
his eyes.” You can’t reduce this to a fire-power formula. 

But, some say, we now expect to accomplish by ma- 
neuver what we formerly sought to bring about by su- 
perior force. And they seek the formula of victory in wide 
env clopments, even with very feeble forces. They deploy 
attacking units over fronts so wide as to constitute a thin 
covering line, too weak even for a defensive mission. They 
seem to rely on the menace of envelopment rather than 
an act of force to bring about the decision. In many ways, 
this doctrine recalls the strategy of the generals of the 1 7th 
Century who devoted the fair-weather season of the year 
to out- “maneuvering each other without engaging in battle 
and then went into winter quarters. 

It has become the fashion in some quarters to speak of 
the “American idea of maneuver.” And it must be 
acknowledged that we have maneuvered our paper troops 
very skillfully. But we are inclined to pass over the long, 
hard process of training by which alone troops capable of 
maneuver can be made available. We i ignore the lessons 
of past history that only completely trained troops are 
capable of successful employ ment in maneuver operations. 
On the other hand we overlook the fact that the same 
class of troops that failed at Bull Run were successfully em- 
ployed in static defense at Bunker Hill and New Orleans. 
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Even granting ourselves the benefit of the assumption 
that we shall have adequately trained troops, it can still 
be charged that we often seem to have remembered only 
the first half of Forrest's famous formula of victory, “Git 
thar fustest with the mostest men.” The whole object 
sometimes seems to be to get there first without regard as 
to whether we are there in adequate numbers. And we 
justify this procedure on the ground that the fire power 
of our weapons makes up for inferiority in numbers. This 
savors somewhat of wishful thinking. 

We cannot avoid the conclusion that the fire and the 
maneuver of infantry are inseparable—whenever we at- 
tempt to consider either element separately, fallacious 
doctrines are constructed. 

At times also it seems as if we had forgotten that the 
whole purpose of maneuver is to be superior to the enemy 
at the point where we seek a decision. We disperse our 
forces over so wide a front as to place us completely at the 
mercy of an aggressive enemy who concentrates his 
troops for the act of d G ecision, 

Those who see inherent virtue in maneuver as an end 
in itself remind us of a certain type of boxer to whom the 
crowd at the ringside calls out, “Get your bicycle.’ 

It is a mistake to compare our present regiments and 
divisions with former American or present foreign units 
and then attempt to gauge their relative hghting powers. 
Regiment does not fight regiment, nor is division pitted 
against division. Units are sececly groupings to facilitate 
the handling of masses of men and materiel. The best or- 
ganization is the one which offers the best mechanism for 
incor por: ating and controlling the armed man power of the 
n ation in b wule. The test of superiority of an organiz ation, 
say a regiment, does not lie in its merits as compared with 
waters unit in the same classification; the test is whether a 
million men molded into such structures will be more ef- 
fectively and economically utilized for the purposes of 
operations. 

What do we conclude from all this? That the new regi- 
ment can be expected to accomplish tasks of the same 
magnitude that were assigned to its predecessor? This is 
highly improbable. That a miillice infantry organized into 
new-model regiments will attack with greater prospects 
of success on the fronts habitually assigned to man 
power of that proportion? This is unquestionable; its 
superior armament, the better relation of its supporting 
units to the attacking troops, its improved tactical trans- 
portation have in spite of increased administrative over- 
heads gone a long way toward restoring the offensive 
capacity of foot infantry. 

As the mechanism of war becomes more complicated, 
the understanding of its simpler factors tends to become 
more and more obscured. It is constantly necessary to 
recall that there are certain underlying elements that do 
not change. The fundamental character of infantry as the 
arm of fire and movement still constitutes its inherent 
significance. But today it often seems that many infantry- 
men do not appreciate its characteristics. We often attempt 

(Concluded on page 606) 
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When the word came Sheridan had moved a little up 
e Valley to Berryville. Early was camped west of him, 
bel fore Winchester in a position where several roads came 
to a nexus among some jutting heights. Stonewall Jack- 
son had won a battle there in 62; perhaps the Confed- 
erate commander felt it a place of happy augury to his side. 
Sheridan, who had visited the town during the early days 
of his Valley command, thought it radically defective as 
a military post, refused to put his own army there, and 
now planned to crush 
Farly in it. At one o'clock 
in the morning of Septem- 
ber 19, the men were 
roused from their beds, 
given a meal and hot 
coffee: at two, the whole 
army marched. Early had 
been moving his forces 
restlessly about during the 
previous days. Sheridan 
hoped to strike Winchester 
while only two of Early’s 
four divisions were there, 
but planned to inflict a 
Leuthen on whatever he did find. The main road from 
Berryville to Winchester, a good metalled highway, runs 
for three miles through a narrow ravine, then crosses a little 
belt of plain country and mounts a low plateau, at the far 
side of which stands Winchester town, with the abutments 
of Little North Mountain soaring up behind it. A series 
of tracks, passable for infantry but not much else, roughly 
parallels the road through the hills south of the ravine. 
There ate more hills, broken and knob-like, north of it, 
reaching to the very foot of the plateau before Winchester. 

The rebels had a fort at the outlet of the ravine, and 
their camps lined the plateau behind it, which was not 
quite high enough to afford a good view over the hills, 
nor did they have any force out in those hills. 

Sheridan's orders put Wilson’s cavalry division at the 
head of the advance. This officer was to use his mobility 
to the full; as soon as he found himself within the walls 
of the three-mile ravine press on at the gallop to seize the 
outlet fort, the only real danger to the movement. Behind 
Wilson, Wright’s VI Corps was to march through the 
ravine to the edge of the plateau, attack and fix the Con- 
federates there, while Wilson covered their left flank, filing 
off into some flat country southeast of the town. (See 
Map 1. 

The XIX Corps would follow the VI through the ra- 
vine, swing right around the foot of the plateau and de- 
liver an obli ique attack on the left wing of the rebels as they 
faced Wright. Meanwhile the VIII Corps would take the 


mountain tracks south of the ravine, strike in between 
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Wright and Wilson on the right wing of the Confed- 
erates. Torbert with the division of Averell, which was 
already north of Winchester, and that of Merritt, which 
left during the night to join Averell, was to come down 
the main Valley Pike on the Confederate left rear into the 
town. It was a combination attack, but one that stood in 
no debt to time, which makes combinations fail; for 
Sheridan’s main body would be always under his hand for 
a change of assignments. In fact, all accidents were pro- 
vided against but the one 
that occurred after Wilson 
went galloping “P the ra- 
vine with the first false 
dawn behind him, and dis- 
mounting his men, storm- 
ed the fort. General 
Wright, that capable but 
formal soldier, marched on 
behind Wilson to deliver a 
surprise attack with his full 
equipment of ambulances, 
wagons and baggage fol- 
lowing the infantry. With 
break-downs and bunch- 
ings this transport jammed the road through the ravine; 
the XIX Corps could neither pass nor speed up (Map 2). 
It was already noon and the VI engaging the whole rebel 
army in a fire- fight of the most murderous character when 
Sheridan in person: discovered what was wrong, ordered 
the teamsters to “‘get those damned wagons into the 
ditch” and brought the XIX Corps to the field. 

Now it was too late for them to oblique onto the Con- 
federate left. Early had every man up; as the XIX Corps 
began to reach the field, he flung forward a storming 
column under his best officer, Rodes, against the right of 
the VI. One of Wright’s brigades went; the attack rushed 
on till it was halted by a battery of heroes from Maine, 
who stayed to shoot things out—unsupported artillery 
against foot. They gained time enough Fe the XIX to 
reach the line, marching and firing across the rebel front, 
both sides suffering heavily in that open ground where 
there had been no time to take cover—suffering so much 
that by one o'clock the battle had sunk to a lull along 
parallel lines. 

But one o'clock brought Crook and his VIII Corps. 
Boldly changing plans in the middle of action, Sheridan 
switched it actoss the rear of his front around the foot of 
the plateau to the right of the XIX, through the hills. 
Crook got his artillery onto a commanding eminence 
from which it would enfilade the rebel line. At three he 
delivered the attack meant for Emory under cover of the 
sudden, surprise fire from these guns. Among the Con- 
federates Gordon’s division was broken and driven in, the 


He ended the day of Napoleonic cavalry 
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Map 1: Winchester. Sheridan's attack plan. 






































Map 3: Winchester. Situation at 4:30 p.m. 
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XIX and VI Corps took up the forward movement and 
it was only some distance back that Early managed to re- 
establish a right-angled line at 4: 30. (Map 3-) 

And now he foamed himself in still deeper trouble. 
Young Wilson had gotten his cavalry division into the 
sadc lle again after W right took over the fort from him in 
the morning. All day now he had been circling through 
open g onload south of Winchester, great masses of horse- 
men in full view but beyond gun-range of Early’s men, 
reaching for their strategic flank. his action the perfect 
pattern ‘for that of a motorized division. In the fog of war 
where decisions must be based on a glance, Early as- 
sumed that this was the whole Union cavalry force. He 
switched his own cavalry to fend it off, had nothing left 
7 cover the left flank that was floating in air on the 

Valley turnpike when just at 4:30 Torbert came riding 
in at the head of five thousand horsemen. 

As they appeared the Union men set up a whoop 
Crook charged, Emory charged, W right ch; arged, the 
Confederate line was carried right away. “It was sad, 
humiliating, disgusting; I never saw our men in such 
panic before,” wrote a Confederate officer who was in 
the wild rout that went tumbling through Winchester in 
the fading light. “God bless you,” telegraphed Lincoln 
to Sheridan; for a moment all the voices of politics were 
stilled as this morning star of victory rose in the North, 
the brighter because it shone on the Valley, Stonewall 
Jackson's Valley, the rebels’ great road of war. 

That night Sheridan sent his tired, happy men to early 
rest. Next ; morning he had them on the roads with day. 
At Strasburg, where the Massanutten chain juts forth to 
split the Valley into twin tunnels, Early had taken his 
stand. The eastern half of this double Valley has bad 
roads and few from here south. Against an army it is 
necessary only to watch the other gap, and right across this 
behind Strasburg cuts a deep gorge whose rocky sides are 
ill work for even an unarmed man to climb, its western 
beginning being back among the folds of Little North 
Mountain. Early held a promontory on the far side of this 
gorge, called Fisher’s Hill, and thought the position so 
strong that he sent his gun limbers to the rear. 

On the night of September 20th Sheridan was already 
in Strasburg and had formed his plan of attack. As the 
Union troops filed in that evening the VI and XIX Corps 
were brought up with much parade and skirmishing to 
take position facing Fisher's Hill across the gorge. The 
Vill Corps, last in line on the roads, by Sheridan's order 
delayed its arrival, then came by a long circuit, concealed 
behind hills from the Confederate signal stations on the 
Massanuttens. Crook did not join the other corps, but 
made for the slopes of Little North Mountain. (Map 4.) 
It is all forest there; the VIII Corps men kept well back 
among the trees, scrambling all day of the 21st and 22nd 
among the slopes and around peaks till they reached a 
position, still in woods, behind the Confederate left rear. 
Even their weapons were wrapped in rags to hide the 
gleam and clang. 

Along the side of Little North Mountain, past the front 
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where Crook's men lay concealed, runs a narrow road. 
Well back on it Averell’s cavalry division was massed to 
draw the Confederate left as far forward as possible, and 
to ride in behind Crook after he had delivered his blow. 
Torbert meanwhile, with the divisions of Merritt and 
Wilson, was hurried forward up the road of the eastern 

Valley through Luray, a forty-mile march which only 
cavalry could make at speed. ‘He was to get across the 
Massanuttens where they flattened at cheiz lower end, 
seize New Market in Early’ s rear, intrench it and hold 
there. This march was the reason for delaying the main at- 
tack; Sheridan meant to make a clean sweep. 

By evening of the 22nd September the cavalry had been 
given three an for its forty miles. The day had been 
spent in inconclusive skirmishing and artillery discharges 
around Fisher's Hill. The rebels were gathering mand 
their campfires for supper in very good ‘heen alien the 
sun went down. It was the signal; through the long 
shadows that stalked across the "wallen, eleven hhemond 
men of Crook’s command dropped from heaven on wei 
rear of the Confederate line. A shout went up, “We a 
flanked!’ They broke, then began to run. The VI Compe 
took up the charge, scrambling across the wall-like ravine, 
with Sheridan in des middle of them, shouting * 
everything! Don’t stop! Go on! 


‘Forward 
” whenever anyone asked 
him for instructions. Every thing went forward; in the 
brief space between sundown ond dark Early was driven 


in rout with the loss of part of his artillery and a big haul 
of prisoners. 

The verdict of Winchester was confirmed. The North 
went wild with delight, and hundred gun salutes were 
hired from every niticen post, but to Sheridan it was his 
most unsatist actory battle. He had planned for destruc 
tion; he got only victory. Down the Luray V alley Torbert 
had cubenueniel an insignificant Confederate force in an 
intrenched position. He was a good officer, but in the old 
style; though he had seen it at the Wilderness, the new 
tactic of ¢ avalry charging on foot meant nothing to him. 
He kept his men in the yer lle, uselessly jigging around, 
till the opportunity passed. At Fisher's Hill itself Averell 
committed an even worse fault. He waited respectfully 
for the infantry to clear the road ahead of him, and when 
they had not entirely done so by dark he went into c: amp. 
Sheridan instantly relieved him and gave the division to 
Custer. 

Early meanwhile, was given no chance to rally. The 
infantry pursuit held so hot to his heels he was driven to 
the limits of the V alley. W ashington, sup ee by Grant, 

wanted Sheridan to follow on and make a campaign 
against the rear of Richmond, but the latter turned this 
idee down— it meant long communication lines without 
any railroad support. Through the next three weeks, there 
fore, he moved slowly back north, burning out the ripe 
grain, driving off animals, and answering all protests by 
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Map 4: Fisher's Hill. 




















the bland statement that loyal citizens could bring claims 
against the Federal government. 


II 


His operations had caused as much consternation in the 
Confederacy as delight in the North. It was impossible 
to repair the physical damage the Army of the Shenan- 
doah had caused, but for the moment this was less im- 
portant than the question of morale to Lee and the Con- 
tederate high command. Desertions were rising at an 
alarming rate; the men needed the stimulus of a spec- 
tacular victory, preferably one that would severely punish 
Sheridan, since his was the only one of the Union armies 
that had gained clean-cut wins in offensive battle. More- 
over, his work in the Valley was done; the Confederacy 
was not ignorant of the reports that the bulk of his forces 
would be returned to Petersburg. 

It was thus that Lee came to detach Longstreet’s corps 
to Early for one more drive down the Valley, the last and 
greatest. They made a long, fast march. At 3:30 in the 
morning of October 19 they were on high hills from which 
they could look down into the sleeping Union camps 
along the line of Cedar Creek, just north of Strasburg. At 
four o'clock a clinging mist hid everything a hundred 
yards away; at five the rebel yell went up and an attack 
from three directions at once struck the horseshoe circuit 
of Union camps. (Map 5.) 

We may be sure that if Sheridan himself had been in 
those camps, with his uncanny gift for discovering an 
enemy's — and movements, there would have been 
no surprise. But Sheridan was not there; he was in Win- 
chester (not twenty, but fourteen miles back) holding 
a conference with some bigwigs from Washington. The 
first division of the VIII Corps, caught in their beds, was 
swept away, partly taken, partly driven in flight, all its 
guns captured, without firing a shot. What was left of the 
corps tried to form line on the XIX, but was taken simul- 
taneously in front and from both flanks and likewise 
driven into rout with hardly any resistance. The XIX, 
taken in reverse by infantry, cannonaded in front by the 
captured guns of the VIII, ‘lasted less than an hour before 
dissolving, all but part of one division, which fell in with 
the VI and some of the cavalry and made a stand on a 
hill overlooking the road, well back. 

It was a hasty assemblage, ill-organized, only the cav- 
alry thoroughly sound, which had camped so far from the 
foot as to be outside the circle of the rebel attack. Early 
might have swept it away, but his tired, hungry men 
could not be torn from the luxurious plunder of the Union 
camps. At nine in the morning, he got enough of them 

ther to form line of battle and attack Wright, who 
retreated slowly, in pretty good order, swinging out 
Torbert on his left in a movement that held so much 
menace that Early gave up the notion of driving home 
for the time being. 

At eleven the Confederate leader had his men in hand 
and could try again. He came on all along the line, orders 
had been given for the Union force, the small surviving 
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Union force to fall back once more, when the discouraged 
and beaten soldiers heard, far in their rear, that unbelic 
able and intoxicating music—the cheers of Cedar Cree. 

As they stared at each other in amazement the dist: 
murmur swelled and swelled to a roar. In a few momen: 
more men wearing the Maltese cross of the XIX Corps 
and the star of the VIII were joining them, not in order 
but falling in under any standards or officers they could 
find. With them came Sheridan. He had mounted Ma 
horse at the shock of distant guns early in the morning 
riding toward the sound until he met the first group sr 
fugitives, whom he turned into a provost’s guard by form- 
ing them across the road. ‘“Turn around boys, we're going 
back,” said he. The provost’ s guard grew to the strength 
of a company, a regiment, a division, a corps, shouting 

‘‘Here’s Phil Sheridan; we're going back!” and according 
to one witness, “throwing up their caps, leaping od 
dancing in wildest glee” as they hurried back to the battle. 

“Where's the VI Corps?” asked Sheridan as he ap- 
proached the front. There was nothing wrong with that 
formation; Wright had just stopped Early’s last push, was 
all in line with Custer champing at the bit on one flank, 
asking every five minutes for permission to go, the other 
two cavalry divisions on his uk ding the road, and such 
guns as had been saved with them. Early, upset by this 
bold countenance on the part of an army that ought to 
be in flight, and still more upset by the presence of so 
much cavalry—his own was weak and had fought badly 
—was beginning to think of defense. He formed a new 
line, along walls and rail breastworks, carrying it out left 
and right to bring infantry opposite those menacing 
clouds of horse. 

While he was doing it Sheridan rode the front of the 
Union formations from one flank to the other, swinging 
his old blue campaign cap and shouting, ““We’re all right. 
We'll whip them yet. 


wm - 


< 


It would be near four o'clock when he reached the ex- 
treme right of the line and there noticed how thin the suc- 
cessive prolongations had made Early’s line. There had 
been time now to get the returned fugitives into some 
semblance of organization; Sheridan swung them forward 
in a general attack. It is inaccurate to say that it broke 
through anywhere; the whole Confederate line rolled 
right away before that attack, with Sheridan everywhere, 
urging his men to, “Run! Go after them!” 


““We can’t run, we're all tuckered out,” cried a private 


at him and drew the reply: 


“Tf you can’t run, then shoot and holler. We've got 
the goddamndest twist on them you ever saw. e 


They kept them going. The overpowering Union cav- 
alry smothered Early’s attempts to rally. They recaptured 
the Union guns that had been taken in the morning; they 
captured all Early’s artillery; all his ambulances; his am- 
munition wagons, his transport of every kind, and 1,500 
prisoners to balance the 1,400 they themselves had lost in 
the morning. Early went flying up the Valley in such 
shape that his corps had to be completely reorganized be- 
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Map 5: Cedar Creek. 
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fore it could take its place in Lee's lines and the Shenan- 
doah was out of the war. 

The news arrived north with that of the capture of 
Adanta. “Sheridan and Sherman have knocked the 
bottom out of the Copperheads,” remarked Horace Gree- 
ley—correctly. For Democratic candidate McClellan was 
forced to repudiate his party's platform declaring the war 
a failure and the elections went Lincoln by so huge a ma- 
jority as to constitute carte blanche to the President. 


Il 


Latrine rumor had set the date of the opening of the 
1865, campaign for March 29. The day broke cold, wet 
and cheerless over the Cavalry Corps, ‘Army of the Po- 
tomac, which had done little but outpost duty since Sheri- 
dan left last fall. Gregg, whom the men adored, had re- 
signed; Wilson had gone to the West; they did not know 
the new leaders—and it seemed that the war of siege and 
thickets in which they were now tangled would never 
end. But that morning a bugle blew sously through the 
damp; they saw a guidon half lift and behind it there 

came riding down the line a skinny little man on a big 
black horse. Little Phil was back; the men cheered and 
passed the word that things would be humming now. 

They were right. For days now Little Phil had beer 
pacing the Sear at he: adquarters conferences, replying 
to every argument with, “I tell you I'm rei ady now to 
strike out and smash them up. Let me go! ” He had per- 
mission for that date. Before noon the whole corps, now 
13,000 strong, was moving through the wet spring woods 
in the walking columns that meant a long pull with a 
hard fight at the end of it. 

Nominally, it was to be a cavalry slash at Confederate 
communications—Sheridan’s orders were effectively to 
break the two railroads that fed Lee—but actually the 
assignment was different, reflecting a subtle change in 
the status of both corps and commander. In the corps it 
was marked by the fact that only one of the three division 
leaders was now of the cavalry service—Custer, who had 
been brought up under Buford, and to the front under 
Sheridan himself. The others were led by a pair of infan- 
trymen—Devin, Crook. And still more marked was the 
fact that now the whole corps was armed with repeating 
rifles and accompanied by that lavish equipment of artil- 
lery Sheridan had asked the year before—more artillery 
in proportion than the infantry itself had. 

bviously, this signified the triumph of Sheridan’s 
theory of cavalry over Meade’s. But this is not all. As a 
subordinate leader whose ideas had gained preference over 
those of his nominal chief, his position was somewhat 
anomalous. This anomaly was eer both in his title, 
which was “Commander in Chief of the Army of the 
Shenandoah, serving with the Army of the Potomac,” and 
his assignment in this opening campaign. 

For the drive he headed was only nominally against 
the rebel railroads. As Grant instructed Sheridan before 
the move began, the true = was to make Lee come 


out of his trenches and fight. If, after Sheridan had 
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reached the railroad lines, the Confederates threw against 
him more forces than he could handle, good—he could 
use his mobility to dodge them and either swing back to 
the main army, or turn south and hook up with Sherman, 
who was now thundering through the Carolinas. Mean- 
while Grant would take Richmond; for the detachment af 
a force big enough to handle Sheridan would leave Lee’ 
lines unable to resist assault. If Lee divined the siesence 
of the cavalry corps and opposed it with strong forces be- 
fore it reached the railroads, good again—Sheridan was to 
call to his aid whatever infantry corps he found nearest, 
assume command of it, and fight the big battle right 
there, under his own direction. 

That there would always be one or more infantry corps 
near enough to help Sheridan was provided by the remain- 
der of che army orders for the movement. Sheridan’s corps 
was to cross the north-south Hatcher’s Run, headed west. 
then swing north in a vast half-right wheel. Inside his 
movement, making the same wheel through a narrow 
circle, Warren’s V Corps was to march; and inside War- 
ren, through a circle still narrower, Humphreys with the 
Il Corps. 

In effect, then, Sheridan was given a semi-independent 
command as leader of a vanguard, with as many troops as 
he needed under his orders. In effect also, the last distinc- 
tion between cavalry and infantry was abolished except 
during the period of the approach march. Sheridan’s own 
corps was merely placed at the extreme wing of the turn- 
ing movement because, of all the corps, it had the greatest 
strategic mobility, and of all the generals, he had the 
greatest skill at using speed. 

On the afternoon a he 29th March it rained pitch- 
forks and nigger babies, continuing through the night 
and the next day. The country southwest of Richmond is 
low-lying, densely wooded, quaggy, cut by wide, slow 
streams that give poor drainage. Under the pounding 
rains roads became impassable to wheels unless cordu- 
royed, an important element in the military situation. It 
enabled the Confederates to gain utmost advantage from 
their South Side Railroad, running laterally behind the 
front of operations, and unaffected by the ‘weather. 

On the 27th, Lee had already learned of the cavalry 
concentration behind the extreme Union left, and realiz- 
ing that it portended a raid around his army—though, it 
seems, he did not grasp the ultimate purpose of the move- 
ment—he planned to use his superiority in communica- 
tions to drive a wedge between Sheridan and the main 
Federal army, smashing the former. 

The night of the 29th therefore saw General Fitz Lee 
arrive at Five Forks with all the cavalry of the rebel army. 
Next morning he was joined there by Pickett, who was 
to have charge of the operation, and who had brought 
two infantry divisions with their guns down the railroad. 
At the same time the Confederate forces in the trenches 
executed a general slide rightward along their lines, set- 
ting free part of A. P. Hill’s Corps and all of Anderson's 
for a surprise attack. This blow was to strike in on the 
extreme left flank of the Union infantry, where their 
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trenches ended near the junction of the White Oak Road 
and Boydton road, rolling their line up eastward and 
away from Sheridan. 

The 3oth March was a day of obscure skirmishings in 
the woods under the rains, Sheridan's division ‘= 
making contact with Pickett’s cavalry vanguard near 
Five Forks. That same rain and the configur ation of the 
roads delayed the march of Warren's V Corps and forced it 
in toward Humphreys of the II Corps, at the same time 
keeping Warren to a narrow front. When A. P. Hill's at- 
tack developed on the morning of the 31st it therefore 
struck the head of a deep column instead of the flank of a 
line. (Map 6.) Warren's le ading division was “ry 
driven in, but the defense impacted along the line of : 
stream. At noon Hill was stopped; in the afternoon “a 
from Humphreys joined Warren and he counterattacked 
so vigorously that by afternoon Hill had lost more than 
his gains and was clinging for dear life to his field works, 
so me as to be un: able to take more than a defensive 
part thenceforth. 

Southwest of this battle Pickett had caught Sheridan’s 
columns coming along the several roads into which they 
had been ae by the rains. With artillery and concen- 
tration on his side (Sheridan's guns had been delayed 
when he pushed on with the horse), he drove the Union 
cavalry back to Dinwiddie Court House. But here, about 
the time Warren finished his job on A. P. Hill, Sheridan 
got all his men assembled in trenches and Pickett also 
was brought to a standstill. 
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Ac this point Sheridan’s mission was already a success 
Off to the east Grant was asking Wright and Parke 
whether they thought Lee had not taken enough men 
from his lines to mz the the final assault of Petersburg Dos- 
sible and they were answering “Yes.” But Sheridan was 
not thinking in terms of the general success alone. He 
was filled with the spirit of the offensive, when he learned 
at five o'clock of Warren’s success against Hill, he in- 
stantly perceived an opportunity to destroy Pickett. His 
own position, facing a little west of north, meant that the 
rebels facing him were nearly east-west, with Warren's 
Corps far in behind their left rear, already across ae di- 
rect communications between Pickett and Hill. Warren 
had dealt Hill so rude a stroke as to eliminate him for the 
time being; he was therefore free. If now, during the 
night, he swooped on Pickett’s rear with his ticee di- 
visions 

Sheridan asked for the move. Far in the rear Grant and 
Meade, reports and maps in hand, discovered the same op- 
portunity and sent Warren orders for the same move. But 
Warren, always a perfectionist, only replied by telegrams 
suggesting different routes of march, suggesting that a 
bridge be hoi. suggesting a dozen minor improvements 
in the plan, and while “A wrote carefully worded dis- 
patches the night passed. Pickett’s scouts brought him 
word of the danger he was in. At daybreak he ae in 
his horns, and Sheviden was in no good mood over the 
missed opportunity as he followed up the retreat. 

But now, on the morning of April 1, the weather con- 
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Map 6: Five Forks. 
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Half of Anderson's command was taken prisoner. 


ditions that had fought for the Confederates shifted their 
allegiance. Pickett’s men had come with trains and guns; 
even were these sacrificed they could hardly get away 
from Sheridan's lighter-moving cavalry along the found- 
ered roads. Pickett had to stand for a fight. He chose a 
position at Five Forks, where some old trenches, hastily 
improved, gave him some chances. His front was a rough 
crescent covering the road junction, facing south and with 
the left flank covered by a switch. (Inset, Map 6.) 
Sheridan, as usual in possession of complete, accurate 
information about the enemy, had been following close 
with his 13,000. His orders brought Warren on the scene 
from the right and at one o'clock the position solidified. 
Custer was facing the right flank of Pickett’s trench-line, 


Devin was spread along its front. Both were dismounted, 


along the edge ot woods, with instructions to offer con 
stant threats of attack, with the exception ot one brigade 
of Custer’s command, which was kept in the saddle work 
Ing westward, as though to attempt something against 
Picket’s right wing, and thus attracting Fitz Lee's cavalry 
to the defense of that flank. 

This left Pickett with only that reentrant angle ot 
trench to cover his left, and against this Sheridan de 


signed to put in the whole of Warren's Corps, supports d 


on its right by the independent cavalry division of Mac 


kenzie, which Grant had speeded forward. The attack 


was to be an oblique with a tremendously reinforced 
right wing, to throw the Confederates away from their 
main army. Of Warren’s three divisions, that of Ayres, 
the weakest, was deployed to come against the Five Forks 
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bey 
Amelia Court House. Both Grant and Sheridan guessed 
it would be near there. The moment the Petersburg ines 
were won Sheridan had been rushed forward to get a Oss 
the Danville Railroad between Jetersville and Burke's 
Junction. He reached position on the 4th April, before 
Lee was fully assembled. That same night the V C tps 
was intrenched at Burke’s Junction, (Map 7), and one of 

Crook's brigades lashed out along the line of the South 
Side railroad toward Farmville. lt was this brigade that 


lines from the southwest, linking up with Devin on its 
left and engaging the attention of the rebels at the angle. 
Crawford, the heaviest of the three divisions, would dress 
on Ayres, slide past the end of the refused angle of 
trench and cut around to take the line in reverse. Griffin, 
with the third division, was to follow Crawford in column, 
lending intolerable weight to his push, Mackenzie ride 
beyond Crawford and cut the rebel retreat. 

But Warren drew his sketch-map for the operatior, 





wrongly, placing the limit of Pickett’s trench-line too far 
east. The consequence was that Crawford, with Grifhn 
following, missed it entirely. Ayres, with whom Sheridan 
himself was riding, suddenly received an intense fire of 
musketry from his left, where his troops caught the blast 
from the angle. 

Sheridan himself rode to the skirmish line, helping 
Ayres half-wheel the division leftward, bringing up the 
reserve brigade to prolong the line out to the right. His 
staff rode off to keep Crawford and Griffin going on the 
line they had already taken, striking far es behind 
the the rebel retreat. Little Phil 
labored like a demon, got everything into position, carried 
two regiments out until they lapped round Pickett’s trench 


across direction of 


caught and burned Lee’s headquarters train the next morn 
ing, where it had been sent on ahead of the fying army 

Meade did not arrive with the other two Union Corps 
till the 5th. Lee got his men fully i in hand that day, and 
though the troops were dog-tired and starving, dared not 
stay "wich Sheridan’s formidable force dinady seizing 
positions along the only line of retirement now lefe open. 
He marched by night, in several columns with the trains 
north of them, to their right—a change from his original 
plan, which had been to eal the trains ahead, cle: aring 
the roads—a change forced by Sheridan. 

In the morning Meade went toward Amelia Court 


House in attack formation and found Lee gone. But 


Humphreys of the II Corps caught the tail of one rebel 


in 
line, and then personally led a whirlwind charge, riding column and his cannonading helped turn the whole army fe, 
his big black horse with a guidon in his hand. Pickett’s jin the tight direction. he Sheridan, reaching far V 


flank burst; Devin swung in as the attack reached his 
front and the Confederate line was rolled up. Griffin and 
' yart of Crawford arrived from the woods to destroy the 


north on che extreme left wing of the Federal army, had 
already attained so great a distance that the Confederate X 
columns had been unduly crowded toward their right, 


j ast rally; Pickett lost 4,500 prisoners, all his guns, most jn on their own trains. This slowed them up ee PS 
i of his trains, and Lees’ striking force, the only one he had Crook’s cavalry division was granted time to slip be- a 
\ for offensive operations, was destroyed. tween two of the formations and attack trains so ene rgeti- a 
ig And where was Warren while this was going on? He cally that Anderson’s Confederate Corps had to stop and ck 
‘| had been near Sheridan when Ayres was struck by the first form line of battle to drive Crook off, just west of Sailor’s pe 
F flanking fire. When that broke out he rode off into the Creek. * 
af] 


forest to change the direction of divisions Crawford and 
{ Griffin, but in the tangle of woods missed them too, and 
did not again reach the front till it was all over but the 
pursuit. There was one thing Little Phil Sheridan could 
| never forgive in any man ‘unwillingness to get to the 
scene of action. Now Warren had twice in two days been 


This halt also stopped Ewell, who was behind Ander- by 
son on the roads; Wright's VI Corps caught up the latter 
and forced him to stand on the banks of Sailor's Creek. th 
Meanwhile Sheridan brought the rest of his division up 7 
to help Crook hold Anderson's force. The latter was now 
in a line of hasty field works; Sheridan fronted it with all lj 








a missing when he was most wanted. Sheridan peremptorily his corps but Crook, who was shifted round Anderson’s - 

removed the hero of Little Round Top and gave his corps front to close the only road of retreat. Ewell sent to Ander- 

; to Grifin. son, proposing they unite and drive this cavalry off, but ‘a 

i IV before either general could do anything about it, Wright's 

I Now the lion of the South was wounded to death, no artillery opened and at the same moment Crook led a dis- 

\ ; more men left for any offensive blow and along the Peters- mounted charge onto Anderson’s flank and rear. 4 

H burg lines Wright and Parke attacking him. They won a Anderson was blown right away, with half his com- : 
lodgment, a trench, a whole line of trenches, they were mand taken prisoner, and the advance rushed on to sut- , 

in, during that twilight when Pickett’s last stand before round Ewell, who surrendered with what was left of his ; 

F Sheridan so disastrously broke. Next morning Jefferson corps before evening. The trains all went, too. But though ; 

3 Davis was summoned from church to flight; another Lee had lost nearly half the men he had on March 2g, he 

b morning and Weitzel’s men of the XXV Corps were had now gained a lead on the whole Union army with the 
marching into Richmond under smoky pillars of destruc- rest. : 
tion. However, there was still Sheridan; there was always ’ 

i The pursuit started that April 3, Sheridan leading, Sheridan in this campaign, reaping the fruit he had : 
with the cavalry and V Corps under his orders, Meade planted at Yellow Tavern, when the Confederate cavalry 
following fast with the II and VI Corps, and Grant bring- service was struck down forever. As soon as the fighting 
ing up the rest of the army. Lee’s assembly point was round Sailor’s Creek was over, he turned southwest, spend- 
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Map 7: Pursuit of Lee. 


ing his mobility without stint to get round the Con- 
odorate column toward Lynchburg. ‘Behind Sheridan the 
V Corps was moving west on the roads south of Appo- 
mattox River, and south of the V Corps, Ord with the 
XXV Corps, which had marched far and fast, taking no 
part in the move toward Amelia Court House. 

On April 7, while Humphreys’ Il Corps was pecking 
at Lee’s rear guard near Farmville and the Appomattox 
crossing, Sheridan was gaining, going right past Lee to 
the south. On April 8 in the morning he turned north 
to Appomattox Court House. There he caught Lee’s train- 
loads of provisions, and the poor rebels went to hungry 
beds that night. Next morning Fitz Lee and Gordon were 
appointed to fray a passage through Sheridan. They tried; 
there were a few shots fired and some little movement but 
for once the greatest fighting leader of the Union did 
not fight. Sheridan’s cavalry merely moved right and left 
like a parting curtain, and allowed the Confederates to 
see the solid lines of Ord, rank on rank. 

“Then there is nothing left to do but go and see Gen- 
eral Grant,” said Lee. 

V 

After the war Grant, who had come to lean on Sheri- 
dan as his man of all work as he had leaned on Sherman 
in the west, remarked that Little Phil was the one man 
he could trust to lead an expedition without going off on 
a private war of his own. “I rank him with Napoleon, 
Frederick and the great commanders of history.” 

At the time there seems to have been general agree- 
ment, but since then Sheridan’s fame has been somewhat 
obscured by that of Sherman and of Grant himself. Partly, 
this is no doubt due to what may be called the atmosphere 
of modern military thinking. The method of Grant and 
Sherman, strategic attack combined with caution in the 
tactical field, is apparently more in accord with modern 


conditions of war than Sheridan's free offensive. 

Sectional feeling also pl 1yS an ap preciable if minor part 
in the relative dudline of Sheridan’s renown. In New E ng 
land, where the best and most numerous studies of the 
Civil War have been written during the last generation, 
Sheridan has always been seven kinds of a scoundrel for 
removing the chivalrous Warren in the very hour of 
victory. Grant’s own reason for his appreciation of Sheri 
dan furnishes another partial clue—Little Phil did not 
go off on private wars. To anyone reading the orders he 
consived with a record of subsequent events, his contribu 
tion is apt to appear purely executive. His full influence 
does not appear till one examines the part he played in 
having the orders written as well as the documents them- 
selves. 


Yet in the long run, it is Sheridan's very success that 
has deprived him of more complete appreciation. The eye 


of the beholder becomes i irre sistibly fixed on the spect ac le 
of the mad scramble up Missionary Ridge, the ride from 
Winchester and the rally at Cedar Creek, the little man 
jumping his horse over the barricade at Five Forks. It 
makes him look like a leader of happy improvisations, of 
whom it could be said as of Logan, 


“Everything he did on 
the spur of the moment and in the heat of battle was sure 
to be right; everything he did on mature reflection was 
wrong.” ; 

This would not be too heavy an accusation, even if it 
were true. No nation and no army were ever in more 
need of such moral stimulus as brilliant improvisation can 
supply than the United States and its forces in the sum- 
mer of 1864. No man was better fitted to supply that 
stimulus than Sheridan, who showed a gift of arousing 
enthusiasms paralleled in American history only by Jacob 
Brown. 

But the accusation is not true. We should not let the 
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fact that none of Sheridan's great battles were fought out 
exactly as planned blind us to the other fact that he could 
plan a battle as well as fight one. Something nearly always 
happens to disturb battle plans—the obstinate refusal of 
the enemy to behave as expected, if nothing else. The 
rare thing about Sheridan, the quality that lifts him to 
several thousand feet altitude over the ordinary com- 
mander, was the ability to recognize in the midst of action 
that a change of plan was necessary. At Winchester, he 
planned to break down one flank; it became impossible, 
but he instantly and successfully broke down the opposite 
wing. At Five Forks the failure of his original plan only 
led him into another, far better. 


It is this quality of flexibility of mind, of being able to 
do anything and every thing, that makes Sheridan difficult 
to classify or even to appraise. He had no military special- 
ty, like Thomas’ counterattacks, or Stonewall Jackson’s 
flank sweeps or Sherman's clutch-and-circle. He did 
whatever the occasion required. At Perryville he counter- 
attacked; he intrenched at Halltown, cautiously; at Mis- 
sionary Ridge he was bold to the point of recklessness; 
worked a surprise attack at Boonville; ordered two gi- 
gantic flank sweeps at Fisher's Hill and a front al assault at 
Winchester. The limits of his talent were never reached. 
Perhaps there were none. 

Grant apparently thought so, and if his testimony be 
thought biased by association, one need only turn to the 
archives of the French Empire. There is a report there 
from Marshal MacMahon, a not-unqualified judge, dat- 
ing from 1866, when Sheridan went to the Texas border 
with an army corps to help the French make up their 
minds to clear out of Mexico. “It might be worth making 
a fight” says this report in substance, “if Grant were their 
commander. But not against this man.” 

This is not the kind of opinion one expresses with 
regard to a mere improviser, and the more one studies 
Sheridan's career, the clearer it becomes that behind his 
improvisation there was steady, careful planning, based 
on intimate knowledge both of the enemy and geo- 
graphical conditions. It is not the type of planning that 
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aims to eliminate chance, but to leave sufficient reserves 
of force to overcome chance. 

Even Cedar Creek, the least planned of Sheridan's 
battles, the one in which he was planned against, corre- 
sponds to this rule. His camping arrangement placed the 
cavalry so far from the infantry during the night that the 
two camps could not be comprehended i in the same attack. 
That cavalry formed the reserve in a sense, when he began 
the battle again in the afternoon. It won the fight, thou; gh 
the infantry did the physical work, handled the contacts, 
For it was the threat of the cavalry that prolonged and 
thinned Early’s lines in preparation for the infantry action, 
as the threat of cavalry paralyzed Pickett in preparation for 
infantry attack at Five Forks, as the threat of cavalry 
halted Anderson and Ewell in preparation for infantry at 
tack at Sailor’s Creek. 

In fact, it is this constant use of the mobile force as a 
threat that more than anything else characterizes Sheti- 
dan’s technique and perhaps holds the key to the recovery 
of the lost offensive by armies of the future. Sheridan's 
cavalry as cavalry, mounted, charged into the thick of a 
fight just three times —at Boonville and Winchester 
(Torbert’ s), where the charges came altogether as sur- 
prises, and at Yellow Tavern, where the horsemen were 
operating against an enemy also in the saddle, who had 
lost momentum. In the rest of Sheridan’s campaigns cav- 
alry merely threatened to charge, and by this threat dis- 
located the enemy mentally and physically, induced him 
to alter his dispositions and prepared the way for the 
decisive advance of the infantry. This happened at Cedar 
Creek, Winchester, Five Forks, even in a sense at Fisher's 
Hill, where Early kept watching Averell. At Sailor's 
Creek alone was the threat made good—but then by cav- 
alry metamorphosed into foot. 

Yet when all is said and done these are details of some- 
thing that one is not permitted to examine in detail. There 
are no details of Sheridan’s career. It is one, and that one 
inimitable, from the day when he tried to spit a cadet 
sergeant on a bayonet to ‘the day when he ramped victori- 
ously across the fields of Appomattox. Between the two 
he had won the greatest moral victories of the Civil War. 
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»» Writing 
task to. be 


Regulations are distinguished by authority, but rarely 
do they have the distinction of being well-written. Prob- 
ably the principal reason why regulations are badly writ- 
ten, with their prolixity and pseudo- legal language, is 
their anonymity. 

One imagines that the officer responsible for a certain 
regulation directs his next subordinate to have a new 
training regulation written. Naturally, neither the assist- 
ant nor the first assistant to the assistant has time for such 
matters, so the directive is passed to a sub-chief. The sub- 
chief realizes that such a task is beneath (or beyond) his 
dignity (or ability), with the result that the junior major 
on the staff finds himself under orders to become a writer. 
Not only must he become a writer, but also tactician, 
strategist, staff expert, and master of the combined arms. 

Thee abilities are not developed by order, but that 
does not matter, since the anonymity of regulations 
renders such powers unnecessary. If the new regulation 
is a poor job, it will be rewritten in a short time (we 
hope). If it is good, a near miracle has happened, for the 
man who wrote it gets no credit, and consequently has 
little urge to produce a masterpiece. 

In the usual instance, a previous publication supplies 
most of the material for the new one. That is why regu- 
lations usually carry vestigial parts whose origin and pur- 
pose are as lost in pre-historic times as the vermiform ap- 
pendix. The new matter that is lacking is conveniently 
found in British, French, and German regulations. Thus, 
the British supplied us with the principles of war; the 
French with ideas on discipline, not to mention the en- 
tire Manual for Commanders of Large Units; and the 
Germans with much of our tactical doctrine. 





But let us return to the language of regulations as 
they are written for the United States Army. Training 
Regulation 10-15, (Doctrines, Principles and Methods :). 
1g21, is taken as an example, since it is an important 
document governing training policies and because it has 
“The fol- 
lowing instructions will govern military training in the 
army, supervision of which is vested in the War De part- 
ment. 


been superseded. It opens with this sentence: 


The sentence is patently nothing but padc ling. 
The pamphlet’ s title tells in sufficient detail what it is 
about and no one needs to be told that supervision ot 
military training is vested in the War Department. Does 
anyone think it is vested in the Navy Department? 
The grammar is z also worthy of notice. Take the phrase, 
What is the antecedent of 
“which”? Military training? Or the Army? Suppose 
now the sentence was necessary and contained ; 


“Supervision of which.” 


in idea 
that needed to be expressed. Why not write it, ““Super- 
vision of military training isa function of the War Depart- 
ment and - be governed by these instructions.” This 
gets rid of a 1 “of which” and a “following” and the 
sentence states the unnecessary things it means to say 
without confusion of antecedents. 

In the field of pseudo- legal language, a c: apit: al example 
can be found in paragraph 43 6 (What patriot will help 
win the next war by beheading subheadings and rescuing 
the sub and sub-sub and sub-sub-sub paragraphs of the 
same regulations? ) “The responsibility of a commander 
for the training of his command extends to every indi- 
vidual and unit thereof. This sentence continued 
for seventy-two words, to make a full paragraph and got 


in several more “‘thereofs.” The pseudo-legal tendency is 
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indicated not only by the “thereof” but also by the care 
to extend the commander's responsibility to “every unit 
and individual thereof.” Would any reader imagine any 
individual or unit that normally would be exempted for 
training from the commander's responsibility? So this 
much of the long sentence is simply a repetition of the 
obvious, signifying nothing, some legalisms of no 
significance in a training regulation. 

In contrast to this training regulation can be placed our 
Field Service Regulations of 1923. Here is a document 
that is concise and clear; every word in it is needed to ex- 
press the ideas with which it is crowded. Turn to any 
page or paragraph and one finds simple and clear expres- 
sion, together with a remarkable degree of condensation. 
How did we ever get such a document in our army? It is 
no longer a secret. The major portion of Field Service 
Regulations, 1923, was written by a major on the Gen- 
eral Staff who now is chief of an important arm. It was 
the Service’s good fortune that the best qualified man in 
the Army for an exceedingly difficult task was on duty 
where he was available to do it. 

For writing important regulations is not a dog-robber's 
task to be assigned to a junior on the staff. In France, 
important regulations are written by distinguished com- 
missions whos membership i is published in an introduc- 
tory report in the regulation. The French /nstructions for 
the Tactical E mployment of Large Units, the basic field 
regul: ations of the French Army, was written by a commis- 
sion of sixteen competent and distinguished officers, and 
has none of the anonymity of our deeceie ‘nts. Anonymity 
protects the author of a poor job from showing his lack 
of competence and deprives the writer of a first-class piece 
of work from the credit he should have. 

The commission which wrote the French /nstructions 
for the Tactical Employment of Large Units was com- 
posed of eleven generals, three colonels, one lieutenant 
colonel, and one major. The American officer looking 
over this list and noting the rank of the two junior officers 
will laugh. He thinks he knows who wrote the regula- 
tion. He is wrong. The generals and colonels, not only 
are professionally eminent and assigned to important 
duties, but also are competent writers. Most of them 
have published books, and all are well-known writers of 
military articles. The writer of this growl, with a limited 
knowledge of French military literature, recognizes on the 
commission eight authors of books he has read. 

The normal assignments of this commission are of 
interest: One is a member of the Superior War Council; 
two are members of the General Staff of the Superior 
War Council; one is the chief of Section IV of the army 
General Staff; one is Chief of the General Staff of the 
army; three are region commanders corresponding to our 
corps area commanders; two infantry and one cavalry di- 
vision commanders are included, as well as one artillery 
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regimental commander and one infantry regimental ¢om- 
mander; one is commandant of the engineer school; one 
is chief of the section of tactical studies of the Center of 
Studies of the combined arms; the remaining member js 
an instructor at the signal school. 

The result of this group's labors is a document that js 
almost without parallel for excellence in military regula- 
tions. It is logically arranged, of unimpeachable clarity, 
and has none of the legalistic phraseology that amateur 
writers adopt when they compose a regulation. For ex- 
ample: (Paragraph 115) “Fire is the preponderant factor 
in combat. It destroys or neutralizes the enemy. The at- 
tack is fire that advances, the defense is fire that is station- 
ary. . . . The effects of fire are both material and moral. 
It creates zones of death in which troops are subjected to 
massive and crushing losses which strike them with im- 
potence and nail them to the ground, where matériel is 
destroyed, where organizations are thrown into disorder.” 
Or, take the followi ing, remembering that this was written 
just before the Spanish civil war: “As far as the employ- 
ment of tanks is concerned, it cannot be too strongly 
brought out that today they are faced with the onticank 
gun, just as the infantry was faced with the machine gun 
in the last war.” The brilliant authors of this desmteees 
appreciated a military evolution that no official group in 
any other army recognized until the Spanish civil war 
showed it to them. 


It is probably true that the French have twenty-five 
competent military thinkers and writers to our one, and 
that we should have some difficulty in assembling com- 
missions of a caliber they select with ease. And as for 
finding that type of ability in our senior officers, we know 
there is not much of it; its development has not been 
encouraged in the past. In fact, it is almost a tradition 
with us that important regulations should be written by 
juniors. Generals, in our conception, hardly could be 
expected to labor over such matters. 

There is hope that the present juniors may develop 
differently. There is nothing wrong with the basic abili- 
ties of our officers. What is amiss is the lack of a tradition 
and encouragement of professional study and its counter- 

part, professional writing. The officer with ideas, who 
ved to express and publish them, is more apt to find 
himself condemned than commended. Today, with wars 
at least a generation apart, the real soldiers are to be found 
among the students. The old he-man, rough-and-ready 
type of officer is of little use above the grade of major. 
That tradition is a relic of the Indian-war days. Times 
have changed if the tradition has not. 

Let's put the name of the next major or captain who 
writes an important official text or regulation in the front 
of the book and give his competence the only reward pos- 
sible in the Army /—recognition. 


~~ 
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By Lieutenant Colonel Harry C. Ingles 
Signal Corps 


The new division organization, which the Secretary of 
War has recently approved and under which the Regular 
Army will be reorganized in the near future, is the result 
of several years of study and experimentation by the War 
Department. Many officers are now familiar with the ap- 
proved organization but only a few know the many steps 
through which it was evolved. 

There has been for years a body of well-informed 
opinion in the Army that the Army of the United States 
should be organized into small, highly mobile, hard-hit- 
ting units. In the hearings before the Congressional com- 
mittees ever since 1930 we find recommendations by high 
War Department officials that our army be thus reorgan- 
ized. However, our basic large unit- —the infantry division 

-remained, until recently, the exact opposite type 
haan, slow, not well adapted for maneuver, and not par- 
ticularly hard- hitting. No effective remedial action was 
possible prior to 1935, as the Regular Army was too 
small and no funds were available to equip small divisions 
with the modern armament and transportation necessary 
to make them as effective as the large ones which existed. 

In 1935 the situation began to change. The authorized 
strength of the Regular Army had been increased to 
165,000. A PWA grant had made it possible to increase 
materially the number of modern motor vehicles in the 
Regular Army and the National Guard. A program had 
been approved to procure semiautomatic rifles, 81-mm. 
mortars, 37-mm. antitank guns, and highly portable and 
more efficient communications equipment, and to mod- 
ernize the 75-mm. Funds to carry out this program were 
being made available. 

By that time, also, European powers were universally 
employing the triangular type of division—built around 
three regiments of infantry—which were much smaller* 


[*Eprror’s Nore: All European infantry regiments have a 
strength of approximately 3,000 men. ] 


and considerably more maneuverable than our division. 
Another thing which pointed to the reorganization of our 
own division was the Japanese experience in Manchukuo. 
By 1930 the United States and Japan were the only major 
powers still adhering to the large square division built 
around four regiments of infantry—two brigades of two 
regiments ¢: ich, The Japanese division had a strength of 
hous 24,000 and ours, about 22,000. The Japanese honed 
this division much too large and unwieldy to handle i 


Fras. bee 


and promptly reduced its strength to approximately 
I I L PI 


the open- wartare situations encountered i 


18,000, but retained the square organization. But even at 
this reduced strength they still found the square organi- 
zation hard to hbenille and have now gone to a triangul ar 
organization of about 12,000 men buile around three regi- 
ments of infantry. 

In 1935 a committee was appointed i in the War Depart- 
ment General Staff to study the modernization of the 
organization of the Army and submit recommendations. 
The reorganization of the infantry division was to be the 
first step. At the same time the War Department called 
upon corps area and department commanders, chiefs of 
arms and services, the service schools, and many individ- 
uals for recommendations for a division organization. 

The committee was directed to analyze and study these 
recommendations, study the organization of all foreign 
divisions, study and evalu ate the eee rm improvements in 
weapons and transportation and formulate a reorganiza- 
tion of our division. The directive did not presc ribe the 
type of organization that should be evolved, but it did 


direct that whatever organization was recommended its 
mobility off the battlefield must not be restricted to the 


gait of the foot soldier or the horseman. 

The committee made an exhaustive study of foreign 
divisions and of all the recommendations submitted ane 
the various sources throughout our army. It also conducted 
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extensive hearings during which all chiefs of arms and 
services and many other officers appeared and gave their 
views on the division organization. All the European 
powers then had, as they now do, triangular divisions, 
built around three regiments of infantry and varying in 
strength from 12,000 to 17,000 men. As was to be ex- 
pected, there was a wide difference in the recommenda- 
tions received from throughout our own army. However, 
the great preponderance of the reports recommended a 
triangular organization, made highly mobile by motori- 
zation, and much smaller than our old division. 

On the basis of the above data the committee submitted 
a proposed division organization with recommendations 
that it be tested theoretically in the schools by means of 
map exercises and problems, submitted to chiefs of arms 
and services and corps area commanders for study and com- 
ment, and tested practically in the field by assembling 
such a division in the Eighth Corps Area. The committee 
report was approved and these recommendations were 
carried out. The tentative organization which was then 
tested as outlined above is shown in Figure 1. 

For the practical feld-service test a complete division, 
organized in this manner, with an antiaircraft battalion 
and antitank battalion attached, was assembled in the 
Eighth Corps Area and engaged in maneuvers for a 
period of two months. The reports on the field-service test, 
on the theoretical tests in the schools, and on the studies 
made under the direction of the corps area commanders, 
with one exception, all recommended the adoption of a 
small division following the general organization of the 





























division proposed. However, as a result of the studies and 
the tests—particularly the field-service test—the follow- 
ing major defects in the proposed organization came to 
light: 

(1) The subdivision of the organization into com- 
mand, reconnaissance, combat, and service echelons served 
no useful purpose but tended only to complicate it. 

(2) The services of a mechanized cavalry unit were 
highly desirable in many situations, but a whole squadron 

was not required for a ‘single division. Since a squadron 
could perform distant reconnaissance over a front of 
twenty-five to thirty-five miles, one per corps appeared 
to be better. 

(3) The 81-mm. mortar, which, in the proposed 
organization, was handled by the artillery, was definitely 
an infantry weapon and should be assigned to infantry bat- 
talions. 

(4) Heavy machine guns, which, in the proposed or- 
ganization, were placed in a machine-gun battalion, 
should be organically included in the rifle battalions. 

(5) There was not enough artillery. 

(6) The proposed organization authorized 1,866 motor 
vehicles. This was about twice the number required. 

(7) The organization of the services in a single echelon 
under a general officer was unnecessary; it merely intro- 
duced another headquarters between the division com- 

mander and the commanders of his essential services. 

(8) The ordnance maintenance company could main- 
tain the equipment of more than one division and should 


accordingly be shifted to the corps. 
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Reports from the schools and the corps area commanders 
generally questioned the unusually large artillery regiment 
of four battalions and recommended that it be broken into 
two regiments. But no difhculty was experienced i in han- 
dling the regiment during the field service test, the report 
on which acemmnend chat the divisional artillery be a 
single four-battalion regiment. 


When reports from all sources had been received, they 
were briefed, analyzed, and studied. On the basis of these 
data the division organization was redesigned and again 
submitted to the Chief of Staff. The Chief of Staff then 
directed that the 2d Division be organized under the re- 
vised organization for approximately a year in order to 
test its suitablity for training and tactical operations 
further. This was done, the year’s trial culminating with 
field exercises involving the complete division for a period 
of three weeks. From the reports of this second practical 
test the division was again revised to form the organization 
shown in Figure 2 which has now been approved by the 


Secretary of War. 


Our military policy in the United States is based upon 
a small active force composed of the Regular Army and 
the National Guard, and an inactive Organized Reserve. 
With our peacetime active Regular Army as small as it 
is, we can maintain only a very limited number of di- 
visions. If we have a large division we cannot maintain any 
of them at more than half the strength required for com- 
bat and therefore must accept an expansion of approxi- 
mately 100°/, after M-Day. If we have small divisions, 
each a complete combat unit, we can maintain them much 
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more nearly at the minimum stren; gth required for com 
bat, and their M- Day expansion can be reduced to a point 
where it can be met by the newly created Regular Army 
Reserve. 

The pe ace org anization, at le ast as f. if as the mz ior units 
are concerned, shoul 1 be the same as the war organization, 
even though it contains fewer men. Expansion to war 
strength hen requires only an increase in the strength of 
active elements and does not require the organization of 
inactive elements.* 


In modern warfare a division normally operates as a 
part of a large force. It is exception: al for one to operate 
alone. The triangular division is designed to operate as 
part of a larger Soave. It is capable of independent action, 
but given an independent mission it will usually require 
attachment of service troops and transportation, and pos- 
sibly engineers. 

Only the transportation and we: apons re quired for prac- 
tically any operation should be organically included in the 
division. Transportation and weapons required for special 
should come from 
the higher echelons when it is required. For example, no 


operations - —contingent equipme nt 








[*Eprror’s Nore: The infantry component in the National De 


fense Act army (280,000) will apparently include 


Infantry in foreign-service commands ... 19,572 
Infantry component of nine divisions in the U. S. 45,738 
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attempt should be made to organically assign to a division 
all the artillery it will require for an attack against a highly 
organized position. To include so much artillery organi- 

cally in the division would be very wasteful of artillery and 
tend to immobilize the division. It is better to reinforce it 
with additional artillery from the corps or GHQ reserve 
when the division is to be so employed. 

Overhead throughout the division, particularly head- 
quarters personnel, must be kept at the minimum with 
which the units can function. For example, the new 
division headquarters differs from that of our old division 
in several respects. It is smaller. The G-1 section of the 
general staff has been eliminated. And infantry and ar- 
tillery sections have been included in the division staft 
each headed by a general officer. 

Investigation of the duties performed by G-1 in the 
divisions during the World War brought out that these 
duties could be performed by the division adjutant, and 
that consequently there was no need for a G-1 section. 

During the entire period the new division was under 
considennion. there was a great diversity of opinion— 
and there still is—as to the necessity for having any gen- 
eral officers in the division subordinate to the Selion 
commander. The French and Italian divisions include in- 
fantry and artillery generals, but we have not, in the past, 
had positions exactly an alogous in our own army. 

It is not contempl: ated hae the infantry and artillery 
sections will act as separate headquarters and issue field 
orders to the divisional infantry and artillery. They may 
participate in preparing division orders, or even write the 
portions that direct the action of their respective arms if 
the division commander desires. But the order of the di- 
vision commander will make direct dispositions of the 
regiments to be executed by the regimental commanders. 

The major duties of the chiefs of the infantry and artil- 
lery sections will be to plan, coordinate and supervise the 
training of their arms; to advise the division commander 
on the use of their arms; and to assist the division com- 
mander as he may otherwise direct. The infantry general 
may be ordered to command the assault echelon or im- 
portant mixed detachments, such as advance, rear, or 
flank guards, or enveloping forces. The artillery section 
will be charged with coérdinating artillery fire, particu- 
larly with handling reinforcing artillery and coordinating 
its fires with those of the organic artillery. 

When they are exercising such command functions as 
the division commander directs, the infantry and artillery 
generals will normally be located at division headquarters 
and will use the division signal system to all the regiments 
for their communications needs. If the division com- 
mander orders one of them on a mission that requires him 
to establish a command post separate from that of the 
division, his communications requirements will be pro- 
vided by the division signal company. 

The organization of the division signal company te- 
mains practically the same as in the old division. In the 
new organization it must provide, operate, and maintain 
communications channels to five immediately subordinate 
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headquarters, and between these headquarters, instead of 
only three. 

The infantry regiments are organized in accordance 
with Table of Organization 7-11. This organization was 
approved about a year ago and the regiment and its tactics 
were discussed by the C Shief of Infantry in The INFANTRY 
JouRNAL for January -February, 1939. 

The organization of the division artillery has been the 
subject of wide experimentation. In our old division the 
artillery organization was extravagant of personnel, 1 
quiring within the division alone at war strength seventy- 
eight officers and men per gun to maintain an artillery 
support of s 5-9 guns per 1,000 infantry. With motorized 
artillery in our old division this is reduced to fifty-nine of. 
ficers and men per gun. In the new division, artillery over- 
head is materially reduced and at war strength is approxi- 
mately forty-two men per gun to maintain an artillery 
support of seven- plus guns per 1,000 infantry. The light- 
artillery regiment is organized into three battalions, each 
with three firing hhetosies and its own combat train. This 
provides a enpalion of twelve guns for the direct support 
of each infantry regiment; as in the old division. 

The medium artillery, 155-mm. howitzer regiment, is 
provided for general support of the division ond to rein- 
force the fires of the direct support battalions as required. 
It is a two-battalion regiment, each battalion containing 
two firing batteries and its own combat train. This organi- 
zation would be more economical if each battalion had 
three firing batteries, for this would provide more fire 
power with practically the same overhead. However, this 
would give a small division more medium artillery than 
is warranted. It is better to reinforce the division with 
medium artillery when the tactical situation demands it. 
At one time, it was believed desirable to replace the di- 
visional 155-mm. howitzers by 105-mm. howitzers. But 
today the trend is toward heavier calibers, and it is now 
probable that if the 105-mm. howitzer is introduced into 
the division, it will be a replacement for the 75-mm. 
gun, and not for the 155-mm. howitzer. 

The organization of the engineer battalion is based 
upon the transfer of certain engineer duties from the di- 
vision to higher echelons. All heavy road work, map re- 
production, and floating-bridge construction, including 
footbridges, are now transferred to the corps or higher 
echelons. The engineer battalion is organized for the 
primary duties of engineer reconnaissance, improvement 
and maintenance of existing roads and trails, strengthen- 
ing of bridges, demolitions, mine and obstacle defense 
against mechanized attacks, field fortifications, and the 
transportation and issue of tools. 

The universal use of motor ambulances, with their 
greater range and speed of movement, has made it de- 
sirable to shift the hospital station and hospital companies 
entirely out of the division, retaining only enough medical 
personnel for a dispensary service when the division is 
back of the lines, and to operate facilities for shock treat- 
ment during combat. The principal duties of the medical 
battalion are collection and evacuation of the wounded t 








ospital stations established and administered by the corps. 
Provision is made for litter-bearer units to evacuate 
wounded from aid stations to collecting stations and for 
motor ambulances to remove them to hospital stations 
established by the corps. Attached medical personnel in 
the infantry regiment has been materially increased over 
that in the old division and has been kept about the same 
as before in the other divisional units. A medical detach- 
ment of forty-eight men was attached to the large infantry 
regiment in the AEF. Data collected during the study 
of the new division organization indicated that this was 
far too few in combat and the detachment has therefore 
been increased to ninety-six attached medical enlisted men 
for a regiment considerably smaller than those of the AEF. 

A number of considerations influence the organization 
of the quartermaster battalion. In the first place, only the 
transportation needed for continuous use should be 
organically 


’ assigned to the division. No ammunition 
bevond that in the unit combat trains, prime movers, 
and weapons carriers, and that on the soldier, need be 
carried in the division. At the beginning of the ration 
cycle, there should be one and one-third rations on the 
kitchen trucks. One reserve ration should be carried in 
trailers in the quartermaster battalion, and no other 
rations need normally be carried. No gas and oil beyond 
that in vehicle tanks and in containers on vehicles need 
be normally carried in the division. A gas-and-oil service 
must be provided at the railhead for refilling. When it is 
desired to move the entire division by motors, or when 
the division is assigned a mission that requires it to carry 
extra ammunition or Class I supplies, additional trans- 
portation should be provided from a higher unit. 

It is safe to assume that a railhead, or truckhead, for 
the division can be established within thirty miles of 
the front. The quartermaster battalion should have 
enough transportation to deliver rations, fuel, and water 
from this railhead to the regimental areas during the 
hours of darkness. The unit combat trains will haul am- 
munition direct from the refilling point to the troops. In 
determining the quartermaster transportation required, full 
cognizance must always be taken of the fact that motors, 
in many situations, will be able to make a number of 
trips. 

Within the division the motor-maintenance functions 
of the Quartermaster Corps consist principally in limited 
third-echelon maintenance, an inspection-and-spare-parts 
service, and the evacuation of disabled vehicles to repair 
shops established by higher echelons. No disabled vehicle 
that will take more than three hours or so to repair should 
be handled in the division. The quartermaster battalion 
should furnish the passenger transportation required by 
division headquarters, and should provide labor for the 
railhead and refilling point, and for burials. 

The quartermaster battalion of the new division is 
organized to meet these many demands, and certain 
headquarters, motor maintenance, gasoline and oil sup- 
ply, labor, and truck units. To conserve overhead several 
of these units are consolidated in the headquarters com- 
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pany for administration, mess, and supply. The delivery 
of rations every twenty-four hours will require about 
thirty tons of cargo transportation in the peace organiza- 
tion and 40 tons in the war organization. In order to handle 
this, and also provide a small emergency pool, forty- 
eight 1'4-ton cargo trucks are allowed for the peace- 
strength truck company and seventy-two for the war- 
strength. In addition, enough three-quarter-ton trailers are 
included to carry one reserve ration for the entire division. 
Trailers are preferable to trucks for this purpose because 
the reserve ration does not have to be unloaded, and is thus 
a truly rolling reserve that can move with the division or 
stay behind to be brought up as needed or whenever 
trucks are available for towing. 

It was found by extensive and thorough field-service 
tests that the present division ordnance company had a 
maintenance capacity far in excess of the requirements of 
this small division. It was therefore apparent that this 
company should be transferred to a higher echelon, where 
it could handle the ordnance maintenance for more than 
one division. An ordnance section is included, however, in 
the division headquarters company, mainly to operate the 
ammunition refilling point (the labor is to come from 
the quartermaster service company), the ammunition 
control point, the division ordnance office, and an inspec- 
tion and limited spare-patts service, and to supervise 
ordnance supply. Unit commanders are responsible for 
their ammunition supply from the refilling point, using 
their combat trains for the purpose. 

The division headquarters company and military police 
company are designed to carry out the same functions as 
they have in the past. They are combined into a single 
unit in the peace organization in order to reduce ad- 
ministrative overhead. 

The transportation of the division is completely motor- 
ized. Through the whole period of considering and testing 
this organization, the question of retaining animal trans- 
portation has been much less controversial than was ex- 
pected. The great preponderance of reports favored motori- 
zation of the division transportation. 

The press has generally referred to the triangular di- 
vision as a “motorized division.” It is not a motorized di- 
vision. [The Army definition of a motorized unit is one 
that has enough motors to move all personnel and equip- 
ment at the same time. In the triangular division the in- 
fantry walks, as in the past. What has been done is to 
replace animal-drawn transportation and riding horses 
and mules with motors. The entire division with all of its 
ammunition and equipment cannot be moved by motors 
at one time without additional transportation furnished 
for the move. 


At the same time, movement of the entire division by 
motor has been greatly facilitated by eliminating animals. 
In a division containing animals, it was impossible to 
utilize the mobility of motors fully because, even with an 
ample number available, the division could not move 


more than twenty or twenty-five miles per day—the 
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marching cap: acity of the animals. A few animals can be 
entrucked in vans and move with the speed of a motor 
column, but it is impracticable to move all the animals 
that were formerly assigned to the square division in = 
manner. Even though the entire division, carrying i 
normal load of ammunition, cannot be entrucked we. Ba 
additional vehicles, it nevertheless has, with its organic 
transportation only, a considerable mobility. By shuttling 
it can march at least forty miles per day and maintain this 
rate day after day. And in a movement where there is no 
danger of enemy interference, and all combat-train loads 
can be dumped and ammunition vehicles used for troops, 
the whole division can be entrucked. In one of the marches 
during the first field-service test of the organization, the 
entire division broke camp, ate breakfast, entrucked, 
moved 345 miles, and had the tail of its column in its new 
area in sixteen hours’ time. 

There were, of course, a number of major reasons that 
led to the decision to motorize the division transportation 
completely. To begin with, the original directive of the 
Chief of Staff stipulated that, whatever organization was 
adopted, its speed of movement must not be restricted to 
that of the foot soldier or horseman. Again, the experience 
of the Army since 1934, when a large ‘degree of motoriza- 
tion became effective, has conclusively demonstrated that 
the modern truck has remarkable cross-country mobility. 
The extensive field tests conducted with the triangular 
division, and tests of smaller units of all arms all over 
the Army, have similarly demonstrated that the modern 
all-wheel-drive truck has a cross-country mobility at least 
equal to any other wheeled vehicle. 

The mission of the War Department was to design an 
organization for the future, as well as for the present. 
Animal transportation is at a standstill. It has today all the 
faults and virtues—and it has many virtues that it had 
a thousand years ago. No material improvement is pos- 
sible. Motor transportation, on the other hand, is gradu- 
ally improving each year. It is only necessary to look back 
and compare a World War truck—or even one of ten 
years ago—with a modern motor vehicle. And five years 
from now, they will be still more improved structurally 
and mechanically over the present models. 

There are still further reasons of importance. The de- 
velopment and standardization of a satisfactory motor 
weapons- -and-ammunition carrier made it possible to elimi- 
nate mule-drawn carts for infantry weapons. Motor trans- 
portation over a period of five years or longer, taking into 
consideration first cost, depreciation, maintenance and 
operation, is considerably less expensive than animal- 
drawn transportation. And finally, the United States has 
more motor vehicles than all the other major powers put 
together and has by far the greatest motor industry. It is 
incumbent on the Army, and moreover thoroughly sensi- 
ble, to utilize our national resources. 

In our army the so-called peace organization and peace 
strength are important. They form the initial organization 
and strength for combat. No great reserve of trained men 
is available: hence, the peace organization cannot be ex- 
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panded to war strength until a considerable time after ) 
Day. When this expansion comes it will occur in the 
midst of war, and it should not cause a reorganizati \, 
Consequently the peace organizations of all major units in 

the triangular division are the same as the war organiza- 
tions, though the subordinate elements may be smaller in 
size. For example, rifle companies have four platoons in 
both peace and war organizations, and the rifle platoons 
three squads, though at peace strength the squad has only 

eight men. The expansion of the infantry regiment from 
peace to war strength does not require the activation of 
any new elements but is chiefly accomplished merely by 

adding four men to each rifle squad and making small 
increases in the strength of some of the special- “weapons 
squads. Since ammunition-carrying personnel requires 
but little training, artillery combat trains and infantry am- 

munition sections, though a part of the peace organization, 

will not normally be active in time of peace, but will be 
activated on M- Day. 

The question as to whether this new organization neces- 
sitates any material change in our tactical doctrine is an 
important one. After working with the new organization 
for a period of over five months, the Army War College, 
the Command & General Staff School, the lfenany 
School, and the Field Artillery School, all reported that 
the triangular organization did not make any material 
change in our established tactical principles or doctrine 
and their application. It will, however, undoubtedly neces- 
sitate considerable revision of textbooks and instructional 
material. 

The slowness with which the square division reacted to 
orders has long been a cause of worry in our army. Owing 
to the type of organization, smaller size and the glieai- 
nation of unnecessary headquarters, the triangular di- 
vision reacts to orders very much quicker. The distribution 
alone of orders in the old division required from five to six 
hours. Very complete data kept during the two extensive 
maneuvers of the new division indicate that it reacts to 
orders—all troops in motion or ready to move—in ap- 
proximately two hours. 

The ability to sustain combat has been a major con- 
sideration throughout the study of this organization. The 
ability of any division to stay in the line in a defensive 
situation and to continue its advance in offense is largely 
determined by the amount and effectiveness of supporting 
artillery and by the number of infantry battalions that 

can be initially held in reserve. The artillery support in 
the new division is as strong as in the old, but there are 
only nine infantry battalions as against twelve. But the 
new battalions, it should be noted, are smaller than the 
old. It is probable, therefore, that a single triangular 
division does not have the same ability to sustain com- 
bat as did the old square division. However, it must be 
remembered that in modern war the power to sustain 
combat, either offensive or defensive, on a given front is 
not determined by single divisions. It is determined by 
the organization of the corps or even armies on that front. 
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1¢ problem of organizing for sustained combat is not 
cnat of the organization of a single division. It is a problem 
o! how best to organize, say, 50,000-60,000 men, in order 
to secure the maximum of sustained effort. A corps con- 

ting of corps troops and three of the new divisions will 

‘gregate about 50,000 men. A corps containing two of 
the old divisions will aggregate about 60,000 men. The 
artillery support is the same in both cases and the front 
about the same. However, the corps made up of the new 
smaller divisions has twenty-seven battalions of infantry as 

gainst only twenty-four in the other corps. Again it 
must be remembered that these new ty pe besralions are 

smaller than the old battalions. Therefore, the corps of the 
new divisions, though numerically smaller by approxi- 
mately 10,000 men, tes it is believed—a st aying power 
at least equal and probably greater than the one organized 
with the old division. 

The major armament of the new division is shown 
graphically on page 526, and is compared with similar 
armament of the old division. It may be noted that many 
weapons, notably the single-shot rifle and Brow ning auto- 
matic rifle, have been diane ated and a number a new 
weapons introduced. In most infantry regiments, the 
modified Browning automatic rifle, wi ith bipod, butt-plate, 
and cyclic-rate donee, is now used as a substitute for the 
light machine gun until sufficient machine guns can be 
supplied. The modified Browning automatic rifle is prov- 
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ing to be such a valuable we: apon that it will probably be 
serained even after light machine guns are available for 
its replacement. At present it is not included in the arma- 
ment of the divisional infantry, and just where it will be 
used if retained has not been finally determined. 

It has not been the purpose ot this article to discuss the 
tactics for the employment of this division, but simply its 
organization. However, it 1s pertinent to point out that 
the organization is designed to move and fight in combat 
teams, each consisting of a regiment of infantry and ; 
battalion of light artillery. In so tar as possib yle tl 
should be an dlemeus of permanency in these teams, the 
same battalion of artillery alw ays being associated with 
and supporting the same regiment of infantry. Combat 
teams thus constituted are small and compact enough to 
camp, move, and fight together. They furnish a combat 
unit small enough to be e asily handled but of great power. 

Probably none of the many officers who have worked 
on this organization or assisted in the numerous tests of it 
ever had any ambition to produce a perfect organization. 
In fact, a military organization that is perfect under all 
the varying conditions of warfare does not and never will 
exist. However, the writer believes that the new United 
States division is superior to our old division. It is modern 
and its organization will permit the maximum employ- 
ment of improved weapons and modern means of trans 


portation. 

















By Bellerophon 


Illustrated - Lieutenant Colonel Thomas L. Martin, Infantry 


“The horse is on the way out.’ Bunioned doughboys 
who had rather walk than ride a damned old nz ig fe that 
during the last war. Motorized intantrymen with caudal 
c ose not far removed from those on the seats of the 
cavalrymen say it today. 

But I don’t know. 

I’m afraid that if horses were stricken from Infantry 
tables of allowances the Cavalry would receive an in- 
crease in personnel as well as in animals. There's some- 
thing about a horse. 

Asi it stands today, the polo- pl: ring doughboy can pick 
his own post. And rarely, if ever, does he pick a post with 
a horse population of less than several hundred. At one 
of the more popular of the inf: wntry horsemen’s garrisons 
the total number of horses must run close to five aiiieed: 
the general utility horses number around two hundred. 

New two hundred horses may be only a picket line at 
Riley but if our post were ever to retire its steeds the entire 
atmosphere of the garrison would be changed. But it is 
futile te. hy pothesize the horse will always be with us, 
even if they have to be carried by the club bills. The 
sweat-stained-boot lovers of the horse, the polo teams, the 
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post hunt, and the gynecocracy of the women’s riding 
classes would not let one equine hair be end angered. T hee 
away the golf course, the swimming pool, the skating 
rink, the bovine alley, but touch one horse and the curse 
of the Crop Carriers Communion will anathematize you. 
Though all may not ride as though they are part of the 
horse, “én horse has become part of all of them. 

Of old, the foot soldier received scores of hours of in- 
struction in equitation no matter where he was stationed, 


a system that sundered the solidarity of the Infantry, which 


ever thereafter remained divided between those who liked 
to and those who didn’t. Differences of tactical opinion 
might be forgotten over a bottle of beer but there is no 
deeper ineélerener than that between the horse-lover and 
the horse-loather. 

Today the doughboy receives but a few hours of in- 
struction in horsemanship, in which they of the paren 
thetical legs enjoy a briet escape into Nirvana. But it is 
a short-lived superiority for the majority of military mod- 
erns prefer slacks. However, the soft-handed men who 
prefer saddle-soap to butter are set apart from their hob- 
nailed colleagues and take special and spare-time 
courses in advanced equitation. They are carefully 
groomed for a debut into the coterie of horse fanciers at 
the fall horse show, an exhibition enjoyed by loather and 
lover alike, for the number of beautiful riders is equalled 
by the number who spill into the water jump. 

Although at most garrisons riding instruction has been 
cut, women’s seeas have taken over the old hours. 
Women’s riding classes, be it noted, are institutions of 
long sitting. No European pre-dictator court ever had 
more dignity. The intolerance of the male horse-lover for 
the horse-hater is but mild measured by the disdain of 
the slim-limbed lady of the advanced jumping class for 
the stylish-stout try-hard of the beginner's group. Yet 
despite the ill-wind the latter class meets, its new mem- 
bers are legion. The class may be reduced in weight, but 
never in numbers. 

A most remarkable thing about women’s classes is that 
though they are usually held but two or three days a 
week for an hour or so, membership entitles one to wear a 
riding habit daily, and at all hours. It sets the horsewoman 
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art, so that in club, beauty parlor, post exchange, or at 

1, she may be readily classified and freed from embar- 
rassing association with those who don’t know a canter 
from a caracole. 

For daring, dash and calmness under fire no tank organ- 
ization has more nerve than a women’s cross-country 

lass. Fortunate indeed the post that has not seen—in the 

middle of a ball-ammunition problem—the women’s 
class galloping briskly across an area sprayed with ma- 
chine-gun fire. 

At the horsey garrisons, polo fields nurtured to land- 
scape splendor bow een games, attest to the sport of kings. 
Count that Sunday desanuun lost that does not see a game 
pl: ayed with premedit: ation and mallets aforethought, 
drawing a large crowd from the neighboring city. Polo’s 
popularity is exceeded only by the veneration tendered 
the polo coat. 

Far exceeding in brilliance the informality of a fall 
horse show is the ostentation of an annual spring affair. 
For this is ordinarily a three-day meet to which all horse- 
men within a large radius are invited. Here the civilian 
is amazed by ry precision-team drills of the soldier and 
the soldier marvels at the beauty-rest gaits of civilian 


hacks. Trotters, pacers and circus horse vie for prizes 
with hunters, jumpers, and polo ponies. The horse is 
touted, celebrated, feted, exhibited, praised, worshipped, 
and, some cynics aver, served in the Club Grill as a hot 
roast-beef sandwich. During these days of horsey fes- 
tivity the vernacular of the tanbark is the common tongue, 
and shamed is the face of he who ventures from his quar- 
ters without a crop with which to slap his boot or tuck 
under his arm with Meadowbrook aplomb while lighting 
a cigarette. But it’s a tannic week-end for the non-horsey 
whose sensitive nostrils will not permit him to enter the 
club until a full week after the place has been aired 
and fumigated. 

In between the fall and the spring horse shows there 
are the hunter trials. Then hallooers of the chase negoti- 
ate ditches, chicken coops or hedges with agility when 
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pursuit of a harassed fox makes such acrobatics expedient. 
Of far more pr: actic al V alue woul { be knowledge ot how to 
ford a sw amp, for that is where the fox always goes. 

Ifa post contains a mounted contingent in addition to 
its Infantry complement, this arm must needs from time 


to time displ: iV its proficie ncy in a meet to w 
riders are invited. 


which infantry 
And there is hardly a winter Saturday 
without its crowd of j jumping- contest aspirants who match 
the will of the rider against the won't of the horse. These 
are always well macuted. particularly by non-tanciers for 
one is always sure to see a rider leave his saddle to take a 
jump by himself, as though demonstrating to his timor 
ous mount how easy it is when you make up your mind 
to do it. 

Through the sere of fall and ice of winter 
held every Sunday morning. 


hunts are 


For the insomniac, the live 
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hunt that starts from the stables before the dawn’s rosy 
light, is the choice. A brisk run before breakfast (from 
5:30 A.M. to noon) is sure to drive him to sleep before the 
following midnight. Fox and bobcat give a chase that tax 
a rider's skill and endurance, especially at his point of 
contact with the saddle. Even though fences are few at 
the average post, years of building defensive wire en- 
tanglements (and leaving them) has put surprise snares 
in some of the most arcadian-looking tree clumps. Yet, 
a good deal of the sport of the chase is eliminated if cer- 
tain busy-bodies have been going about filling in open 
wells. Old-timers who used to sit up all night with a 
bottle to be in time for the hunts aver that dhoce used to 
be nothing sO sobering as seeing a pink-coated Whip ride 
fuil tile across the plains and suddenly disappear into the 
bowels of the earth. 

For the late riser there is the drag hunt. Starting at 
about 8:30 A.M. behind a special pack of hounds and run- 
ning over a six-mile prepared course, this is the full-dress 
hunt where the plebeian, bareheaded, leather-jacketed 
hunter does not “belong.” One must be well-turned-out 
and extremely careful to observe all hunt procedure, for 
offense is taken at the slightest deviation from a rigorous 
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code, and ignorance of the lore is yet a greater sin. E 
communication falls upon the tyro who says, “Look « 
for that damned mutt,” instead of “ ware hound.” 

Though the same drag course is followed every time, an 
unexpected bit of Leanne is often found when the field 
rides at full gallop over a spot where soldiers have bee: 
digging fox-holes (no connection with the hunt) for a 
problem two or three days before. 

Now if you don’t know the ropes, or haven't a pair of 
Peel boots and a hat with a feather in it, you can still hune 
pig. These are genuinely informal hunts where the only 
necessary qualification is to be able to hold your own 
with a horse. GI boots, woolen shirts, and a wad of ’baccy 
are 4 propos if not de "ie ur. The glossary of hunting 
terms is unrecognized. A dog can be a damned mutt or 
a little codger, pe no one will cut your acquaintance. 
But if you would thus dispense with the quiddities of fox 
hunting ritual, you must also give up the chance for a 
chase. For pig hunting i is like fishing i in a hatchery. 

Wicth all this sort of activity dependent upon horses, 
it would be a service calamity and a social suicide for the 
Infantry to give them up. No, we will always have horses 

like relief, the horse is here to stay. 
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By Lieutenant 


On a Wednesday afternoon in the middle of May at 
King Kalakaua Golf Club, my company commander 
spoke up right at the top of my backswing: “Say, Jack, 
there’s a chance that your company will fly to the island 
of Kauai in June.” He certainly picked the psychological 
moment. I dubbed my drive completely. 

Why should I get excited? Well, I happened to be the 
shavetail of the company that was to do the flying.* In 
the second place, in spite of hardly knowing where 
Kauai was, I had never heard of a Doughboy unit being 
flown to action in the United States Army. T’ve checked 
on that point, and I can find no records to that effect. 

My company commander then gave me all the dope 
he had on the proposed trip. It seemed that the Air Corps 
was anxious to see just how much work it would be to 
transport by bombers alone a machine-gun company with 
all necessary equipment to an outlying island. We were 
also to camp for two weeks on the island, and then fly 
back. The scheme was still pending Department approval. 

For the next three weeks the Captain and I were as 
excited as two children on Christmas Eve. We antici- 
pated, we doubted, we hoped. Everyone was skeptical 
about the whole rumor. The first sergeant was patient and 
listened with a twinkle in his eye, but always said, “Sir, 
it sounds great, but they'll never let us go.’ 

Soon the company itself became alive with curiosity and 
excitement. Most of the soldiers pictured Kauai as a 
tropical island completely overrun with beautiful native 
gals. They also figured they would receive fying pay and 
had a good time spending it in advance before that rumor 
was squelched. 

Finally, a special order was issued and the trip was now 
a reality. 

The problems began to develop at once. How many 
men you can put into a B-18 bomber? How many cubic 
feet will their packs occupy? How many pounds does 
your field range weigh? How many cubic feet are there 
in the bomb bay of a bomber, and how can you sling 
equipment in it? These are only a few of the things we 
didn’t know. 

We got in touch right away with the bombardment 
squadron and made a visit to their air field. From the very 
beginning, the squadron commander and his lieutenants 
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entered enthusiastically into the task and gave us the best 
of codperation. 


We soon found out, that bombers were 


never designed for transporting personnel and equip- 
ment. 


tor one thing, 


After measuring every possible dimension ot the 
bomb bay we decided that the only solution tor carry ing 


equipment would be to construct wooden boxes six teet 
long, one foot ten inches high, and two feet six inches 
wide. We would then have to hoist these boxes up into 
the bomb racks by cables and fasten them firmly to both 
ends of the bomb bz ay. 

I got the job of figuring all dimensions and weights. So 
| went directly to an E ngineer classmate tor a slide rule. 
It finally gave me a sonaiiille sounding number of total 
cubic feet, and after arranging ment ally all articles of 
equipment in every possib le manner in the size boxes we 
were limited to, I found we would need ten boxes. The 
post carpenter then built them, and that was solved. 

I next found that most of the men had never been up 
in a plane but all seemed anxious to Aly except one 


mess sergeant. 


the 
He revealed to me that he had never been 
up in one and had no desire to. I told him that the trip 
was purely on a voluntary basis and that if he didn't 
want to go I could no doubt find another mess se rgeant 
in the regiment who would be anxious to make the trip, 
and arrangements were actually made to do so. However, 
a few days later, our own mess sergeant came up to me 
with a sheepish look and said, “Sir, I'm going to Kauai. 
I’m getting pretty old and I’ve seen most everything I 

want to see, before I die. I have never let the company 
down, sir, and I can’t do it now.” 

Next, it was decided that we should work out an air 
ground tactical problem to be used in conjunction with the 
trip. We assumed that Burns Field, Kauai, was the 
scene of civilian disturbances, and that as the troops of 
the Hawaiian National Guard were being used on other 
parts of the island, additional troops were required. On 
June 7 a reconnaissance trip was made to Burns Field in 
order to work up this problem and make final arrange- 
ments for our campsite and utilities. 

Permission was granted for the use of a National Guard 
armory, grounds, and installations. It was also decided 
that ten bombers would be enough for the flight. It 
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Left—T he troops go aboard the bomber. Right—Loading equipment into the bomb bay. 


should be noted here that when the seats are up for pas- 
sengers, only one side of the bomb bay can be used for 
slinging a box. Thus we could only carry one box per plane. 

Finally, June 13 (and I’m superstitious, too) arrived 
and we received orders to proceed immediately to Burns 


Field, Kauai, by 


sumed atts icke rs. At 7:00 AM we left our company bar- 


rac ks in a convoy consisting ot one reconnaissance Car, 


airplane and defend the field from as- 


and ten 1'A4-ton trucks and proceeded to the field where 
we were to take off. Each truck carried the load for one 
plane. It took twenty-five minutes to load the planes. 
The first bomber took off at 10:00 AM and less than half 
It was as- 
sumed that the permanent detail of enlisted men at Burns 
Field, armed with rifles, were temporarily holding off 
attackers. 


an hour later we reached Kauai in formation. 


As soon as we reached the field, one plane 
loaded with ten men armed with rifles broke from forma- 
tion and landed. These men ran to the wooded section 
on one side of the field and deployed. While this was 
going on, three planes, each loaded with a machine- -gun 
squad formed a Lufbery Circle at five hundred feet mi 
covered the riflemen with aircraft machine- gun hre. 

As soon as the first ship had unloaded the riflemen it 
furnished aircraft machine-gun fire on the ground until 
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machine -gun squads were in position. Then another 
ship leniied unloaded its squad, and likewise opened ut 
with supporting machine- -gun fire. The other two his 
that were forming the Laden Circle next landed in 
similar fashion. The rest of the squadron then came in 


and landed, and the problem was ended. 

The planes were unloaded immediately and returned to 
Oahu. We went into camp near the field and spent the 
next two weeks on the most beautiful of al! the Hawaiian 
Islands, or so it is alleged, and it is justly called “the 
Garden Isle.’’ Every morning the company followed a 
normal training schedule. The afternoons were spent in 
recreation and sightseeing. Our unit created interest 
among the native population, since it was the first other 
than Air Corps unit to visit Kauai since a company of 
engineers landed there about forty years ago. Every two 
days a transport ship flew in from Oahu ids rations and 


supplies. 
On the morning of June 27 the bombers returned for us 
and shortly after noon we were home. Our wooded boxes 


are now stored and the 


barracks, ready for duty, 
whole company is expectantly awaiting another op- 


portunity to fly to battle! 





Left—Unloading machine-guns and equipment at the end of the trip. Right—Unloading the equipment stored in 
the bomb bay. 
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CuPPLY In THE 


NEW REGIMENT 





By Lieutenant Colonel William G. Livesay, Infantry 


The American infantry, though 


attention to winning the hight in his 





motorized, is without any official reg- 
ulation governing the functioning of 
the divisional and regimental supply 
service. This condition will persist un- 
til a revision of Part II of Field Service 
Regulations is published. In the mean- 
time, we can only infer how it must 
function with the amount of transpor- 
tation allotted and the distribution of that transportation 
between the division and the regiment. 

In the new infantry regiment, the old Missouri mules 
have been completely displaced by motor trucks, and 
while the problem of providing hay and oats no longer 
exists, the problem of supply of infantry units is still 
with us. The mules could miss their forage for a while 
and still carry on, but the motors must howe gas and oil 
or they immediately refuse to function. Mssosinesion of 
the trains of the infantry regiment makes necessary a re- 
study of the whole regimental supply system to de- 
termine what changes are necessary if methods of supply 
are to keep pace. 

Before discussing specific aspects of this subject, it is 
desirable to emph asize generally certain of the “ 
known, but often neglected, principles of supply that ; 
directly affected by motorization. 

A revolution in the attitude of the combatant soldier 
towards supply personnel is imperative. No matter how 
well-trained the troops participating in an operation may 
be, the operation is doomed to failure from the beginning 
unless the essential ammunition, water, and food is de- 
livered to the troops at the time and place they are needed. 
The importance of having well-qualified officers in ch: Inge 
of the echelons of supply must, therefore, be recognized 
by all. By no means should misfits and failures be udtoved 
from combat elements and assigned to supply echelons. 
The regimental supply system should be based upon the 
precept r that the battalion commander must be relieved of 
all anxiety concerning questions of supply other than 
making his wants Laden. Service elements of the regi- 
ment should be charged with placing all supplies nended 
in the immediate area of the battalion, thus making it 
possible for the battalion commander to devote his entire 





front. In practice the average battalion 
commander will do this in any case, as 
was well illustrated by a battalion 
commander in the operations of the 
28th Infantry at St. Mihiel in the 
World War. In this regiment, the 
supply service had been functioning 
system in which 
the regiment accepted the responsibility o { placing the 
food within the battalion combat area. With the advent 
of a new regimental commander, it was directed that 


effectively undet 


battalion commanders assume the entire responsibility tor 
their own supply, and the battalion commanders undet 
About five o'clock of the first 


day a regimental staff officer was sent to contact the bat 


stood their responsibility. 


talion commanders and check theit supply arrangements. 
When asked what arrangements had been made to get 
food forward, one battalion commander replied “Ar 
rangements, hell! I have been fighting this battalion.” 
Needless to say, the regiment did not eat that night—the 
only time during the war that its supply sy stem failed to 
produce because of faulty planning. Battalion command 
ers should not be required to operate in two directions 
during combat. 

Every possible man should be trained for, and should 
participate in front-line combat service, and all organi 
zation must be predicated on furthering actual combat. 
Organization that would be most desirable trom the sup 
ply viewpoint must be subordinated and adjusted to the 
requirements of the combat elements. Nevertheless, in 
order to insure freedom of action and prevent operations 
from coming prematurely to a standstill, owing to difh 
culties of supply, organization must provide personnel 
whose sole duty is to provide this service. [his pe rsonnel 
as a matter of course, shoulc | be trained in combat duties 
but should be called upon tor combat only when the 
emergency justifies disrupting the supply organization. 

In “modernizing our system of sup ply we should not 
hesitate to inaugurate a completely new method if this is 
found necessary. However, it is also highly desirable that 
we disarrange our present methods as little as possible to 


get a good workable organization. Our present system 
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Kitchens or ration 
trucks released to com- 
panies. 


If not practicable to move \ 
kitchens forward, food is 

sent forward in containers by 

trucks as far as they can go \ 
and thence by carrying par- 

ties furnished by reserve 

units (arranged for by bat- 

talion supply officer). 


Reserve battalion is fed di- 
rect from kitchens moved to 
their location, or if condi- 
tions prohibit this, they are 
fed in the same manner as 
assault battalions. 
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‘< 
Battalion headquarters det., heavy Py 
weapons companies, and regimental 
headquarters company are fed from a 

central location or with nearest rifle 

company. 


Battalion supply ofh- 

cers move kitchens 
forward immediately 
after dark with supper, 
breakfast, and noon-day 
lunch. Kitchens remain for- 

/ ward to prepare morning 
meals and lunches if situa- 

tion permits, or they may 


feed supper and return to 
a these meals and 
ring them forward just be- 


/ fore daylight. 





Division service train delivers 
po | ration to this location im- 
mediately after dark. 


Regimental supply personnel re- 
ceives the ration, apportions it to 
companies and turns it over to 








battalion supply officers for de- 
livery to company kitchens. 


Company mess personnel pre- 
oe ration during the day for 
eeding troops immediately after 
dark. 























SUPPLY IN THE NEW REGIMENT 


This is the new portable gasoline field 


Therefore, 
only such changes should be made as are necessary to 
modernize the system and adapt it to present- -day trans- 
portation facilities. 


is good, and our ofhcers are familiar with it. 


Since the introduction of motors on a large scale in the 
infantry, there has been a considerable amount of wish- 
ful thinking accompanied by a conviction by some authori- 
ties that an entirely new system of supply will be neces- 
sary. Two schools of thought have thus developed, one 
advocating a pooling system in which all transportation 
serving the infantry regiment, except certain essential 
communication and weapon-carriers (tactical transport) , 
would be organically under division control. The other 
adheres to the old system and believes that the transpor- 
tation and personnel necessary for an infantry regiment 
to supply itself in campaign must be organically con- 
tained in the regiment. Some of the innovations recom- 
mended by the first group are: 

(1) The introduction of the so-called “‘shuttle system.” 

(2) The elimination of the field train as a regimental 
unit and assignment of the mission and the vehicles to the 
division quartermaster train. 

(3) The formulation of a supply system based upon 
the capabilities of the vehicles rather than tactical require- 
ments of the combat elements. 


The type of vehicle to be provided for the regiment is 
closely bound up in all of these; and before a satisfactory 
solution of the supply problem can be worked out, that 
point must be definitely decided. The basic requirements 
for tactical transportation and supply transportation differ. 


range recently adopted as standard. 


These requirements are closely related and must be care 
fully coordinated, but the basic requirements are so dif 


ferent that to provide the same type of vehicles for both 


purposes only results in an unsatisfactory compromise. 


The Infantry Board, 


atter thorough study and exhaustive 
tests, has determined that the most satistactory vehicle 
procur: able today for service as a we: apons-and-ammunition 
carrier is the half-ton, four-wheel-drive 
make it superior to, 
and by far the best replacement for, the mule-drawn gun 


and ammunition carts. 


truck. Its low 
silhouette and cross country ability 
The 1'A- -ton truck IS Not a Satis 
factory wee apon- carrier bec ause of its high silhouette and 
lack of cross-country ability, and the difficulty of man 
handling it out of trouble when mired. The main objection 
voiced against the half-ton truck is that it has insufficient 
capacity to carry the gun, ammunition, and the operating 
crew. Let it suffice to say that the infantrymen of the 
rifle regiments still fight on foot and the infantry support- 
ing weapons are provided to support the man on foot. The 
argument that the men and guns will become separ: ated 
is not valid provided command is properly exercised. 

It may be justly suspected that the insistence of retain 
ing the 1'A- -ton truck as a We: apons carrier is 1n large part 
attributable to a desire to increase the number ot vehicles 
available for troop movements. But the two needs should 
not be confused. Ta tical purposes cannot be met W ith the 
type of vehicle adaptable to logistical missions. Nothing 
short of the maximum attainab le 
will meet the requirements to be demanded of a weapons 
and-ammunition Nor should the 


of commanders to have all elements ot their companies 


cross-country mobility 
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united at all times and moved by motor be allowed to in- 
terfere with the demands of tactical mobility. 

For comparatively small forces operating in peacetime 
maneuvers over open roads, the shuttle system is an excel- 
lent expedient to replace a shortage in transportation. For 
war, shuttling would be entirely unsatisfactory as a habit- 
ual procedure. In theory, it would effect a saving in trans- 
portation, but we must remind ourselves that the para- 
mount interest is not to save transportation, but to win 
the war. It is easy to see the reason why the shuttle system 
will only occasionally be practicable if we visualize the 
rear of an army which will normally be congested with 
transportation, even without having many units endeavort- 
ing to shuttle their supplies and equipment forward to 
the battlefield. If anyone doubts this, let him visualize 
the situation described by General Pershing in My Ex- 
periences in the World War in which he says: “While 
traveling northward through the Forest of Villers-Cot- 
terets, it was almost impossible to make any headway, as 
the road was filled with columns moving in both directions 
over the badly cut-up road. In the middle of the forest, at 
the main cross-roads, | met General Mangin, the Army 
Commander, trudging along on foot, followed by his auto- 
mobile, which was working its way through the jam of 
troops, trucks, artillery, wagons, and ambulances.” 

The basic reasons for the adoption of a pool system 
under division control are evidently those of economy and 
the availability of a pool of transportation at the disposal 
of the division commander. However, the division can 
easily effect a temporary grouping of transportation of 
infantry regiments to meet certain situations. On the 
other hand, the temporary assignment, from a division 
pool, of transportation to meet the requirements of the 
infantry regiments would often be difficult to effect and 
would rarely be anticipated in time by a division com- 
mander. Our experience with attached units during the 
World War does not favor resorting to the systematic 
attachment of units permanently needed with the regi- 
ment. 


QuANTITY OF SUPPLIES THAT SHOULD BE PRESCRIBED 


Mobility is one of the first requisites of organization, 
and a unit must not be hampered by lack of necessary 
transportation. Conversely, it must not be encumbered 
with transportation, impedimenta, and supplies not es- 
sential to field service. However, it must always be remem- 
bered that our tables of basic allowances have been decided 
upon after years of experience and careful consideration 
pe article before it was adopted as standard. Any re- 
duction of the present equipment of the front-line soldier 
cannot but deprive him of some article considered neces- 
sary to develop his full fighting efficiency. Beyond a cer- 
tain point mobility can only be insured by sacrificing 
something which in itself is important. If transport, su 
plies, me medical arrangements are unduly reduced to 
increase mobility, the result may be failure. 


The quantity of supplies of all classes that should be 


carried within the regiment will depend upon the nature 
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and type of service and the distance from higher supp 
establishments. The controlling factor determining ¢! 
amount for each echelon is the time required to pla 
the supplies in the hands of the sang In the past, tw 
days’ reserve rations were carried by the men and three . 
more days’ supply in the trains of the infantry regime: 
These amounts were then necessary to insure continu: 
supply, for with nothing but animals as a means of tra: 
ort, it was easily possible for the combat elements to get 
such distances from the railhead that their supply was ut 
certain. It can thus be seen that modern transportation 
facilities permit smaller quantities in each echelon and 
greater distribution in depth. This being true, the sup. 
plies carried by the infantry regiment should be predi- 
cated upon this assumption, and only the essential re- 
sources to enable it to fight and live for one day (in ad- 
dition to the reserve carried on the man) should be in- 
cluded in its allowances. This may not appear to be 
enough, but since the infantry regiment will normall; 
operate as an organic part of the division, it is believed to 
be entirely ample. The individual reserve ration should be 
carried on the combat-train transportation until combat is 
imminent. It should then be placed on the man to be car- 
ried individually, for otherwise it will not be able to fulfill 
the purpose for which it is provided—giving the man 
food when all other methods of supply have failed. 

In exceptional cases where the regiment is detached on 
independent missions, the necessary reserve supplies 
should be attached from the division. 

The reserve supplies and equipment that it is consid- 
ered essential to have in the near vicinity of the regiment 
should be transported by the division train, but these 
supplies should be in bulk and should not pertain to spe- 
cific organizations. 

The tables of organization now provide a 1 '/-ton truck 
and a 34-ton trailer for each company of the regiment to 
transport its kitchen and rations. This transportation, to- 
gether with the personnel provided, is adequate for the 
reception and distribution of Class I supplies and the 
transportation of essential equipment, but is not sufficient 
to carry the rolls of the enlisted men or a reserve of any 
kind. Hostile air activity will force the distribution of 
Class I supplies at night, and the hours of darkness are 
too few and the amount of transportation furnished is too 
meager to permit the regiment to draw supplies from a 
distant railhead and effect distribution to front-line units 
in a single night. Experience in the field has demonstrated 
that the feeding of the companies is effected most effici- 
ently when each kitchen-truck carries to the forward area 
the cooked food for a single company. Under very favor- 
able conditions two such trips may be made to the forward 
area during the hours of darkness—one with supper and 
one with breakfast and a cold noon meal. This would 
mean that thirteen of the fourteen kitchen trucks provided 
will be in almost constant use in the forward area during 
the hours of darkness. Therefore, there will be no trucks 
available in the regiment to draw rations at the railhead 
and transport them to the field-train bivouac. With our 
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esent organization, it is necessary for the division to de- 
er Class I supplies to the regiment at the field-train 
youac. 
Many believe that the regiment should be provided 
th enough additional trucks for the transportation of 
pplies from the railhead, and that transportation should 
available to transport the baggage, enlisted men’s rolls, 
ficers’ bedding rolls, and other equipment, with the regi- 
ment. This equipment all pertains to particular organiza- 
tions, and the baggage is property of specific individuals. 
ic is highly important that the baggage train be readily 
ivailable when needed. At the conclusion of a march or 
engagement, the baggage train of a regiment, if not there 
before the troops arrive, should arrive at the bivouac with 
the troops. There are few things more disconcerting to the 
morale of a command than a delay in the arrival of its 
crains. If the baggage, officers’ and enlisted men’s rolls, 
are carried in the division train, delay in delivering will 
almost invariably result. The total number of days of 
actual contact in a given war is only a small percentage 
of the total time involved, and the contentment, morale, 
and efficiency of the soldier requires that certain equip- 
ment and clothing, in addition to that needed in combat, 
be available for his comfort and well-being. 


Since in periods of active campaign Class I supplies 
are a fairly constant requirement, nothing is gained by an 
attempt to pool this transportation. If it is pooled for other 
purposes, the regiment is very likely to go short on its 
rations. Moreover, the insertion of an additional agency in 
the chain of supply between the railhead and the troops 
seem to many students of the subject to comport an un- 
necessary division of responsibility. 

If the reason for the elimination of the regimental field 
trains is the greater facility for putting into effect the 
shuttling system, then it can be said that we are allowing a 
procedure that is practicable only in exceptional conditions, 
to endanger the systematic functioning of the supply 
system. 


DESIGNATION OF REGIMENTAL TRAINS 


There is a tendency at present to designate all vehicles 
assigned the infantry regiment as the “combat train.” 
The supplies and equipment of the infantry regiment 
fall naturally into two categories—those needed immedi- 
ately upon entering combat and required more or less 
continuously in the forward area; and those needed only 

tiodically, or after combat. This functional division is 
essential. The designation we give to each transportation 
grouping is really immaterial as common usage clarifies 
the most obscure terms. However, the terms “combat 
train” and “field train” are descriptive of their functions 
and are now understood by all. There seems to be no good 
reason to change these designations. A further break- 
down of the combat-train vehicles has been used at The 
Infantry School for many years but has not yet received 
official recognition; that is, the designation of those ve- 
hicles organically assigned to certain companies of the 
regiment as “‘company trains.” A special designation 
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serves a useful purpose and should be authorized. The 
three distinct uses of regimental vehicles assigned the 
regiment would then be clearly defined and their handling 
facilitated. The word “train” should, however, be re- 
served in the infantry for vehicles specialized to supply. Ie 
should not be applied to tactical transportation. The fol- 
lowing are suggested as comprehensive and clear defini- 
tions of the divisions of regimental transportation: 

Company Transport: That transportation organically 
assigned to the various companies of the regiment, other 
than the service company, and used to transport weapons, 
ammunition, communications equipment, staft and mes- 
senger personnel, all needed in combat with the company 
to which it pertains. 

Combat Train: That transportation organically assigned 
to the service company and organized into battalion and 
separate-unit sections, and used to transport the ammu- 
nition, combat, and medical equipment required for entry 
into combat and not carried on the company transport; 
and for the continued replenishment of combat supplies 
and their transportation from the distributing point to the 
regiment. 

Field Train: That transportation organically assigned 
to the service company and organized into battalion and 
headquarters sections for the purpose of transporting 
housekeeping facilities, kitchens, rations, baggage, rec- 
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ords, and other property required for field service but not 
needed continuously in combat. 

The term “‘combat train” clearly implies a group of 
vehicles used in actual combat, and the term should be 
limited to this use. In the past, kitchens were included 
as a section of the combat train. But this equipment is 
not needed immediately upon entering combat; and by 
removing the kitchen section from the combat train, 
there is left only equipment in the forward area that is 
needed for combat purposes. 

The “‘field train” consisting of the kitchen trucks with 
their accompanying trailers, and certain organic trans- 
portation of the service company, are rear-echeloned ve- 
hicles and are not needed in the forward area until combat 
conditions permit forwarding food and other supplies to 
the fighting troops. Being motorized, no delay in forward- 
ing food and water is anticipated. If found necessary in 
extremely hot weather or under unusual situations, it will 
be practicable to send water forward by one of the kitchen 
trucks to assembly or support positions prior to the time 
food is sent forward. 


AMMUNITION SUPPLY 


Small-arms ammunition comprises ammunition for all 
weapons used by the infantry. To increase the mobility 
of the foot soldier, the amount of ammunition prescribed 
to be carried by the man should be fixed at the absolute 
minimum he would probably fire in a day’s battle. In 
determining the minimum quantity of small-arms am- 
munition, we should first consider what should be re- 
garded as a day of fire—the average consumption per 
day that experience has shown to be necessary for large 
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A World War example of road congestion. 


units engaged in severe fighting in open warfare. [his con- 
sumption depends upon the nature of the engagement, 
fire discipline, and in no small degree, on national charac- 
teristics. Moreover, it is believed that no matter how good 
fire discipline may be, troops under fire for the first time 
use more ammunition than those who have fought in 
other engagements. This will be particularly true with the 
new semiautomatic shoulder rifle, M-1. It must therefore 
be taken into account that the consumption at the begin- 
ning of a war will exceed that which occurs during later 
phases. This being true, a reduction in the amount of 
ammunition prescribed may be possible after the initial 
battles of the war. It is essential that an extra supply, de- 
signed to take care of a consumption greater than the 
average on which the day’s supply is calculated, be avail- 
able in the immediate vicinity of the weapons. Provision 
should be made by including an extra amount in the 
combat train as a reserve. The ae of fire should be fixed 
for each infantry weapon, and that amount plus a small 
reserve should be carried in the combat trains of the regi- 
ment. 

Prior to entering combat, ninety-six rounds of rifle am- 
munition are issued to each rifleman in the assembly area. 
The remaining ammunition (reserve) is assembled on the 
required trucks, and they are moved to a battalion ammu- 
nition point. The empty trucks are taken by the regi- 
mental munitions officers to the ammunition distributing 
point, where they are refilled with all classes of ammuni- 
tion required by the regiment. They are then returned to 


the battalion ammunition points by the regimental muni- 
tions officer. They remain at the heustion ammunition 
point to refill weapons-carriers until they are emptied, 
when the process is repeated. 

After the organization of the battalion for attack, the 
weapons-carriers keep as close to their weapons as the situ 
ation permits in order to insure availability of ammunition 
to the weapons; when additional ammunition is needed, 
the carriers are refilled at the battalion ammunition points. 
Carriers at the battalion ammunition point come under 
control of the battalion munitions officer (assistant to 
S-3), who regulates their subsequent movement. He 
keeps touch with the situation in the forward area and 
takes advantage of opportunities to advance the carriers to 
the closest practicable proximity of the leading companies. 
He directs the movement of the empty carriers to the 
DP. He is responsible for routing the movement of car- 
riers so as to prevent congestion and take advantage of 
covered routes. 

Thus we have all carriers in the immediate vicinity of 
their weapons at all times insuring a constant ammunition 
supply at the weapons. The nine combat-train trucks 

carry the initial supply of rifle ammunition and there 
after maintain the supply of all infantry weapons. 


Derats or Crass I Suppy 


The following discussion of supply functioning is based 
on present allocations of transportation. 
Under cover of darkness, Class I supplies should be 
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ansported in bulk by elements of the division quarter- 
master train from the railhead or refilling point directly 
(o a distributing point in the regimental area. This point 
should normally be located in the field-train bivouac of 
che regiment. When received from the division, the sup- 
plies are sorted and apportioned to the units by the re- 
ceiving and distributing group of the service company and 
vail over to the battalion and separate-unit supply 
officers for delivery to their companies. 

Normally, meals will be prepared in the field-train 
bivouac during the day, and the cooked food carried in 
containers to the troops in the forward area. Under favor- 
able conditions, the new portable ranges may be trans- 
ported to a location forward of the field-t train bivouac, and 
the troops fed near or directly from the kitchens. A new 
portable field range has recently been adopted as standard 
and will soon be issued to units. This range comes in 
units, and each unit, weighing 240 pounds, is capable of 
cooking two components of the ration simultaneously. 
Cooking may be accomplished on the trucks while in 
motion, on the truck at a halt or the units may be re- 
moved from the truck and placed on the ground. 

Combat conditions will ordinarily prevent the move- 
ment of kitchen trucks to a forward area during the day, 
and the issue of food to troops during daylight will gen- 
erally be impracticable. Kitchens will therefore have to 
prepare supper so that it will be ready to be loaded on 
kitchen trucks by dusk. Immediately after dark, the bat- 
talion supply officer should conduct the ration trucks— 
usually one truck per company—forward over a previ- 
ously reconnoitered route to a point where they should 
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be met by company representatives or guides and moved 
under company control as close to the troops 3 as conditions 
permit for the final distribution and feeding. When con- 
ditions permit the kitchens to be brought forward, they 
should remain in the forward area during the night to pre 
pare hot breakfast and a cold noon meal. These two meals 
should be distributed at the latest hour that satisfies cacti 
cal requirements and at the same time permits the trans 
portation to clear the forward area before daylight. 

The procedure as outlined will best meet desirable 
feeding. However, it should be modified to satisfy the 
special requirements of any situation. During a major 
engagement, it will be exceptional to get forw ard more 
than one hot meal per night. 

Within the regiment the responsibility of the regi 
mental supply agencies for the distribution of Class I 
supplies begins when they receive the sup plies from the 
division ond ends when they deliver these supplies in 
proper quantities to the control of the consuming units. 
The responsibility of the company supply service begins 


when it receives these supplies from the regimental sup- 


ply service and ends when it has completed the issue to 
the soldier. Each echelon in the chain of responsibility 
should endeavor to simplify the task of the next lower 
echelon by making adequate supplies readily available and 
accessible. 

With motorized field trains and the new port: able gaso 
line range, the answer to the age-old question, ““W hen do 
we eat?” should be—at any time and at any place 
design ated by the fighting soldiers, sade the infantry 
tag not depend on some one else to do the job for them. 








THE GERMAN CAMPAIGH 








IN POLAND 


General Staff Corps, German Army 


This article confines itself to an account of the military 
campaign in Poland during September, 1939. It must be 
left to history to pass judgment on the entire ramifications 
of these events. 

On the basis of der Fuhrer’s directives the commanders 
in chief of the Army, Navy, and Air Force launched and 
conducted the campaign. 


Tue LANp OPERATIONS 


In compliance with instructions issued by Colonel Gen- 
eral von Brauchitsch, commander in chief of the Army, 
the operations of the German forces began at 4:45 A.M., 
September 1, 1939. Two groups of armies had been or- 


ganized to carry out the operations: 

(1) The Group of Armies of the South, under the 
command of Colonel General von Rundstedt; 

(2) The Group of Armies of the North, under the 
command of Colonel General von Bock. 

The southern army group comprised three armies: the 


Fourteenth Army, commanded by Colonel General List; 
the Tenth, commanded by General von Reichenau; and 
the Eighth, commanded by General Blaskowitz. 

The northern group included two armies: the Fourth 
under General von Kluge; and the Third, with General 
von Kiichler in command. 

The operations in Poland were designed to destroy as 
much as possible of the Polish Army in the territory west 
of the Vistula. Furthermore, by adv: ancing the exterior 
flanks in the north and south so that they would extend 
to the country beyond the Vistula, the High Command 
intended to prevent from the outset any Polish attempt to 
establish a defensive line along the banks of the Vistula. 

In a war which would find "Gessany engaged on two 
fronts, the Polish High Command had hoped to conduct 
a successful defensive until the support promised by Great 
Britain had taken effect. The Polish General Staff also 
intended to assume the offensive and defeat certain parts 
of the German forces on the Eastern Front. 
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Map 2: September 4th 
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To support the concentric offensive on 
) Danzig and East Prussia, the largest 
Polish army was closely concentrated 
in the region of Posen. The provir 
of Posen protudes into German soil in 
the shape of a blunt wedge, flanki 
the southern boundary of the provin 
of Pomerania and the northern limits 
of the province of Silesia. Should the 
Polish forces in Posen retain the initia- 
tive during the early days of the cam- 
paign, they would be a serious threat 
to the flanks of any German offensive 
launched from the directions of Pom- 
erania and Silesia. 
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However, the Ger- 
man attack developed with such rapid- 
ity that it took the Polish forces com- 
pletely by surprise. Thus threatened in 
flank and rear, the Polish contingents 
8| in Posen were forced to widhdeae to 
the east before they had a chance to 
put up resistance. The 
Polish Army of the South was concen- 
trated in the area of Cracow and Lem- 
berg (Lwow). Certain elements were 
assigned the mission of establishing a 
line of defense near Kattowitz, in order 
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The Polish concentration took place in four armies. 
Resting on the strongly fortified line of the Narew, the 
Polish Army of the North concentrated its forces in the 
area between Lomza and Mlawa. German intelligence re- 
ports indicated that it intended to invade East Prussia from 
the south, simultaneously with an attack on East Prussia 
by another Polish force from the east—that is, from the 
approximate region of Suwalki and Augustow. 

A second strong Polish army was concentrated in the 
Corridor. Its mission was apparently to take Danzig by 
surprise and subsequently to invade East Prussia from that 
direction, jointly with the attacks delivered from the south 
and east. 


to protect the vital industrial district of 
Upper Silesia. The mission of this army was defensive. 
The Polish High Command apparently believed the 
Army of the South and the units designated for the pro- 
tection of the industrial region to be strong enough to 
ward off any German attack on this front, especially since 
the terrain in many places lent itself well to defensive 
action. 

However, before the Polish High Command had a 
chance to convert its operations plan against Danzig and 
East Prussia into action, the German Army suddenly 
seized the initiative. The blow struck the individual 
Polish armies and the entire Polish dispositions in flank 
and rear and, from the outset of the operations, seriously 





German infantry in combat formation on the edge of a town. 






















Map 3: September 14th 
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reatened the Polish lines of communi- 
cations and railroads far in the interior. 

The German operations developed as 
follows: Bavarian and Austrian moun- 
tain units of the Fourteenth Army, on 
the right of the Group of Armies of 
rhe Sen shattered the stubborn de- 
fense of the Polish forces which were 
holding the passes of the West Beskids, 
and captured the line of fortifications 
extending on both sides of Teschen. 
Silesian and Austrian units penetrated 
the strongly fortified positions south 
of the mdeatsial district of U pper Sile- 
sia after a brief but bitter fight. Keep- 
ing constant pressure on its opponent, 
the Fourteenth Army thrust the Polish 
forces across the Dunajec and the San. 
Cracow, Przemysl, and Lemberg were 
taken. The Tenth Army, composed of 
troops from all parts of Germany, took 
up the advance from the region east of 
Oppeln and pushed on to the Polish 
positions along the Warthe, after hard 
going through the border country 


which had been devastated. Overrun- 


ning the hostile front on the Warthe, 
the Tenth Army wiped out large Polish 
forces at Czestochowa and in the area south of that city. 
The army continued the pursuit into the region of the 
An attack conducted astride 
the Lysa Gora blocked the retreat of Polish units that were 


Lysa Gora and Tomaszow. 
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Polish infantry en route to the front. 








trying to escape across the Vistula. Tank units pe netrated 
and headed for Warsaw 


re aching the city 4 September 8. Within a week, the 








the Polish lines at Tomaszow 











Tenth _ covered a distance of around 140 miles, as 
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Map #4: September 18th 
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/ ture packed with drama. Moving fron 
the direction of Bromberg, the Fourt! 
Army kept pushing the enemy to th. 
southeast by way of Hohensalza (Inow 
roclaw), where the Eighth Army had 
already blocked all passages south of 
the Bzura. The Third Army, advan 
ing from the north, closed the circle 
and frustrated the last hope of escape 
by way of Fort Modlin. Finally, in 
the east, divisions of the Tenth Arm, 
closed the vast circle at the gates of 
Warsaw—thus shutting off entirely 
the largest Polish army. The encircled 
Polish troops tried desperately to shat- 
ter the ring. An initial attempt to break 
through at Ozorkow ended in a 
The Poles made a final attack i 
southeasterly direction, and i 
troops now had to show their mettle 
on the defensive. Meanwhile, the 
Eighth Army had cut off Warsaw from 
the west and southwest. Beginning 
with September 25, this army con- 
ducted the attack on the city from that 
front. Warsaw surrendered forty-eight 
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the crow flies, notwithstanding strong resistance in certain 
sectors. Moreover, the Tenth Army destroyed strong 
Polish elements in the vicinity of Radom. 

The Eighth Army, advancing from the region east of 
Breslau, overcame the delaying action of Polish forces 
along the Prosna and forced the crossing of the Warthe, 
a natural defense sector reinforced by permanent fortifica- 
tions. In close pursuit, the Eighth Army thrust back 
Polish forces on both sides of Lodz, forcing a withdrawal 
in the direction of Warsaw. The army then occupied 
Lodz and took up a position on the Bzura, between 
Lowicz and Sochaczew. This operation blocked the re- 
treat from Posen and the Corridor. As a result there de- 
veloped a great encircling operation: the Battle of the 
Bzura. Desperate attempts on the part of the beleaguered 
Poles to penetrate the German lines failed with heavy 
losses. 

A joint operation of elements of the Fourth, Third, 
Eighth and Tenth Armies, under the direction of the 
commanding general, Group of Armies of the South, led 
to the destruction of the main force of the Polish army at 
Kutno and in the country northeast of that locality, where 
the Vistula bends to the west. This battle resulted from 
the effort of the Polish army concentrated originally 
around Posen to retire to the east and to head off the Ger- 
man advance on Warsaw. However, the Polish operation 
failed owing to the speedy advance of the German Tenth 
Army and its earlier arrival at the Vistula. 

This ten-day operation of the German armies is a pic- 


hours later. The Fourth Army, as part 
of the Group of Armies of the North, 
invaded the Corridor from Pomerania, in the area north 
of the Netze, and moved in the direction of the Vis- 
tula to a line on both sides of Kulm. Following in the 
wake of a tank thrust, the army gained the western bank 
of the Vistula to establish contact with East Prussia 
within forty-eight hours after outbreak of hostilities. 
Pomeranian and Brandenburg infantry broke through the 
heavily fortified Polish positions on the Brahe. A battle 
in the Tucheler Heide (Tuchola Heath) resulted in the 
destruction and capture of several Polish divisions and a 
cavalry brigade. In the northern part of the Corridor, 
Fourth Army units simultaneously isolated the Polish 
port of Gdingen (Gdynia, recently renamed Gotenhafen) 
and captured i it later in joint action with naval forces. After 
seizing the city of Bromberg and crossing the Vistula with 
remarkable speed, the army continued the advance astride 
the river in the direction of Warsaw. 

Parts of the Fourth Army were successfully taking part 
in the Battle of Bzura, but the great mass of this army was 
sent to the German left wing. After having proceeded on 
Bialystok and Brest-Litovsk, they established communica- 
tion near Mlodawa with troops of the Fourteenth Army 
which came from the south. So a second wide outer ring 
closed around the Polish Army. 

The Third Army, advancing from East Prussia, joined 
West Prussian units in bitter fighting and captured the 
fortress of Graudenz. In hand-to-hand combat, East 
Prussian infantry broke through the strong fortifications 


at Mlawa and the Polish line of positions along the 
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rontier south of Chorzele. Heavy fighting ensued at 

ultusk, Rozan, Nowogrod, Lomza, and Wizna, where 

ie Third Army forced the crossing of the strongly forti- 
ed Narew. East Prussian landwebr regiments distin- 
vuished themselves in these engagements. Continuing i its 
rapid forward movement, the army forced the crossing of 
he Bug and pushed on in the direction of the Warsaw- 
Bialystok railroad. Then the main body turned toward 
che north and east fronts of Warsaw. 

The German armies gained their objectives in a remark- 
ibly short period of time. The commander in chief of the 
Polish Army departed for Rumania, without awaiting the 
final outcome of the military operations. The garrisons 
of Warsaw and Modlin surrendered September 29. The 
naval base at Hela was the last strongpoint to surrender. 

Approximately 700,000 prisoners, some 40,000 horses, 
1,600 guns, almost 8,000 machine guns, 500 grenade 
projectors, and 120 antitank guns fell into German hands, 
besides a wealth of other war materials. 


Tue Arr OPERATIONS 


Two air fleets of the German Air Force, commanded by 
Generals Kesselring and Lohr, participated in the Polish 
campaign. The mission of these two air fleets was to con- 
duct strategic air warfare in codperation with ground forces 
as directed by the commander in chief of the Air Force, 
Field Marshal Goring. 

The air fleets struck first at the Polish air forces and their 
ground organization. The aviation units bombed one 
airdrome after another, both west and east of the Vistula. 
Their bombs damaged and destroyed hangars, barracks, 
flying fields, and grounded aircraft. Other attacks were 
aimed at aviation plants, ammunition depots, and so on. 
The Polish antiaircraft artillery and pursuit aviation were 
unable to hinder these operations. By September 2, the air 
force had full control of the air over Poland. 

Beginning September 3, the air force units were em- 
ployed in an increasing measure against Polish lines of 
communication on the front and in the rear. They de- 
stroyed railroad lines and stations, bridges and roads. By 
preventing the reinforcement of Polish units and their 
movement from one part of the front to the other, the air 
force lent highly effective support to the advance of the 
German armies. 

The activities of the air force contributed largely to the 
speed with which resistance was overcome in the Polish 
fortresses, especially Warsaw and Modlin. 

In addition to this indirect support, the air force also 
lent direct support to the ground forces. Both bombers 
and fighters constantly attacked artillery positions, forti- 
fied zones, troop concentrations, and troops on the march 
or detraining or detrucking. Air-transport squadrons sup- 
plied the friendly ground forces with motor fuel, ammu- 
nition, and rations. 

This continuous employment of the air force made 
high demands upon the flying personnel and the materiel, 
and that force codperated efficiently with the ground 
forces throughout the campaign leading to a rapid success. 
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Tue Navat Operations 
Units of the German Navy blocked the Bay of Danzig 
and so prevented any communcation by sea with Polish 
ports. Virtually all Polish naval forces in the Baltic were 
destroyed or captured. The German training cruisers 
Schlesw ig-Holstein and Schlesien supported the land oper- 
ations by firing on Polish coast artillery positions located 

south of Gdingen and on Hela Peninsula. 


CONCLUSIONS 

When comps ared with the re ‘sults, the Germ: in casuz ltie s 
may be regarded as small. In this connection, Chancellor 
Hitler stated in his address to the Re ichstag October 6, 
1939: “According to figures available September 30, 1939 

which will hardly be subject to any major changes—the 
casualties of the Army, Navy and Air Force, both officers 
and men, are: 10,572 dead; 30,322 wounded; and 3,409 
missing. 

The losses of motor transportation, tanks, and so on, 
likewise were small. 

To what may the surprisingly swift success of German 
arms in the Polish campaign be attributed? 

In addition to the remarkable performances of the 
German forces, it was the splendid cooperation of all arms 
and especially the close coordination of the land and air 
forces which contributed to the speedy and successful con- 
clusion of the campaign. 


The Polish soldier was tenacious, stubborn and brave: 


yet he failed because of the incompete nce of his leade rship 
and the shortcomings of his organization. 


All arms shared equally in the successful operations. 
Their peacetime training proved its worth during attacks 
on hostile positions quite a few of which were strongly 
fortified. In addition to the rapid advances by the mech- 
anized and motorized units, the infantry’s accomplish- 
ments both in combat and on the march were outstanding. 
The crossing of rivers and streams confronted the engineer 
units with most difficult tasks, owing to the destruction 
of many bridges. 

The German combat regulations, aimed as they are 
toward instilling self-reliance and initiative in the indi- 
vidual, were found sound in every respect. The German 
soldier also showed superiority in the field of close com- 
bat. That means a great deal, for in many instances the 
Po lish soldier revealed himself an obstinate fighting man. 

The equipment of the German soldier likewise proved 
to be entirely adapted to wartime conditions. Whereas in 
1914 the equipment of the German troops necessitated 
modifications after the very first engagements, we can say 
today that the arms, ammunition, and equipment of all 
arms fully meet the requirements of modern war. 

In the campaign the troops did not have to revise 
the tactics they had learned in peace. Their combat train- 
ing satisfied the demands of war. That was especially true 
of the systematic training of the individual soldier in the 
exploitation of the ground and in camouflage. 












































Manbandling transportation across 
muddy roads 


Bombers attack railroad yards 


Motorized artillery crossing the Brabe 
over a temporary bridge 
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Above: Railroad installations are guarded by light AA guns 
) Below: Field Artillery in action. The cordon of freight cars may serve as a barrier to the roving tank 
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Above: A Polish plane that crashed 
Below: The debris of war along a Polish road 





After the fight in the Tucheler Heide. Note 
dead horse 


A light machine-gun section tramping 
through the streets of a Polish village 


A new use for a light AA gun—street 
fighting 











Over the side 


Headed toward the ground 











Dr. Fritz Sternberg 


In the days immediately preceding the First World 
War the nations involved and the responsible leaders of 
foreign affairs and armies failed to realize the importance 
of che economic factor in war. All quarters were of the 
opinion that the war would last but a few months. Owing 
to this supposition which, as we all know, turned out to 
be erroneous 





the question of war-economy was neg- 
lected. 

Characteristic of such a mistaken postulation was a 
memorandum of the Prussian War Ministry, dated No- 
vember, 1911. Its summary read: “The war of today sets 
such huge masses into motion that an acceleration of wat- 
conduct can be expected with certain justification. There- 
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fore an organization to serve the aims of war economy, 
appears unnecessary. . 

This rather deficient war-economic preparation was 
evident both in the countries of the Allies and those of th 
Central Powers. Of course, things changed radically dur 
ing the war. Experiences obtained in the course of the Wa: 
cminced both sides that modern warfare is influenced t 
a great extent by economic factors if ic is not altogether 
decided by the Mm. The se consist of two series of economk 
factors: (1) the supply of foodstuffs; (2) the supply of 
those raw materials which are indispensable in the manu 
facture of armaments and ammunition. The study of pro 
vision supply is not the aim of this article. It will deal with 
that branch of industry which, together with the coal in 
dustry, was of the greatest importance in deciding the 


War—the iron and ye industry. 


Tue IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 


Once it was said that the secret history of India was 
the history of landed property. One can paraphrase this 
as far as the World War is concerned and declare with 
some justification that its secret history was the history 
of iron and steel production. . 

German patriots have never ceased to boast that Ger 
many held out against a world of enemies for over four 
vears, and that this brilliant achievement was due to the 
genius of her military leaders and the heroism of her sol- 
diets. But that is world history as written for children, 
and, unfortunately, believed only too often by adults. 

In any case, the re ality was r ather different. Despite the 
differences in the structure of the armies involved and in 
the capacity of their respective military leadership, one 
thing is quite certain throughout the war military su- 
periority went band in hand with superiority in the pro- 
duction of iron and steel. When Frederick the Great ob- 
served that God was invariably on the side of the big bat- 
talions he enunciated a military axiom which can be 
modernized by saying Me God is on the side of the bat- 
talions with the biggest production of iron and steel in 
support. The individual stages of the World War elo- 
quently confirm this thesis. 

Before the entry of the United States into the war there 


‘Quoted from Militar-W ochenblatt, March 19, 1939, No. 47 





Industrial superiority 
speaks the last word 
in modern war...... 
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was No enormous material superiority of the Allies over 
Germany except as a result of mechanically adding the 
population figures of the countries on each side and com- 
paring the totals. Today it is hardly necessary to point 
mut that such a comparison leads to absurdly false con- 
lusions. For instance the population of China vastly ex- 
ceeds that of Japan. On the other hand, China’s iron and 
steel production, i.e., the possibility of equipping her 
irmy with modern war material, is very small in com- 
parison with Japan’s, and therefore militarily there is a 
clear superiority of Japan over China, a superiority which 
China is striving to cancel by a system of strategy adapted 
to her vast spaces. This is admittedly an extreme case, 
and during the World War the difference between the 
belligerents was not so large, but the principle remains the 
same. 

Modern warfare is not waged merely by man power. It 
is an affair of man power plus military machinery. In the 
question of military machinery the difference between 
the Central Powers and the Allied Powers was less than 
the difference in population figures. On the contrary, there 
was even a temporary German superiority over the Allied 
Powers on certain fields. What was the use of superior 
man power to the Russians, for instance, when they were 
not even able to provide all their soldiers with rifles? 
How did the two camps compare in the matter of mili- 
tary machinery and coal, iron and steel production? 

Let us hear the evidence of a leading German expert. 
Ferdinand Friedensburg writes:* 

“At the beginning of the World War the two Central 
European Powers, Germany and Austria-Hungary, were 
opposed to Great Britain, France, Russia, Belgium and 
the two small states, Serbia and Montenegro. The two 
last-named were of no importance industrially. Japan took 
no part whatever in the fighting on the battlefields of 
Europe and therefore remains outside the scope of our 
examination. If we now consider the belligerent camps 
from the standpoint of coal and iron as expressed in the 
production figures of the last year of peace instead of 
from the usual standpoint of population, territorial area 
and armaments, we find that the inequality which exists 
on all the other fields mentioned is much less here. The 
Central Powers are seen to have produced 331 million 
tons of coal as against 394 million tons of coal by the 
Allied Powers. However, the almost 20°/, superiority of 
the Allied Powers is increased by the hor. that their pro- 
duction consisted almost entirely of high-quality coal, 
whilst almost 40°/, of the coal produced by the Central 
Powers was lignite coal, whose value, taking an average 
of the German and Bohemian sorts, both as expressed in 
prices and in industrial use, must be regarded as not more 
than two-fifths of that of high-quality coal.* In this way 
the superiority of the Allied Powers in coal production is 


*Ferdinand Friedensburg, Kohle und Eisen im Weltkriege und in 
den Friedensschluessen (Munich and Berlin, 1934, R. Oldenburg), 
pp. 62 sq. 

*German lignite coal is generally reckoned at about one-third of 
the same quantity of high-quality coal, and the Bohemian lignite as 
two-thirds. 
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increased to approximately 4o0°/,, but it still remains far 
behind their superiority on all other fields. Further, the 
export from Germany of coal of all sorts (apart from 
exchange with Austria- Hungary) was chiefly to countries 
now become hostile, so that Germany's coal became avail- 
able for other purposes, whilst the chief importers of 
British coal had to import more than ever during the war. 

“The relation of strength with regard to the produc- 
tion of iron and steel was considerably more favorable to 
the Central Powers. The production figures for iron ore 
are of little importance because both sides were supplied, 
as in times of peace, by other countries, chiefly Sweden 
and Spain. Bl ast furn ace (1. e. p'g- iron ) production was 
about equal at twenty-two saillion tons each. Luxemburg 
is counted here to the Central Powers in accordance with 
her previous economic relations and in accordance with the 
actual military conditions from the beginning of the war 
on. /n steel production the Central Powers bad a notice- 
able superiority of twenty-one million tons to nineteen 
million tons for the Allied Powers. A favorable circum 
stance for the war supply of the Central Powers with iron 
and steel was that whilst Germany's former exports of 
steel became free for war purposes, Great Britain's e xports 
had on the whole to be maintained. 

“Generally speaking therefore there was no superiority 
at all on the side of the Allied Powers with regard to coal 
and iron, and as a result of the fortunes of war in its very 
early months the position of the Central Powers was 
greatly strengthened. The rapid German offensives in the 
west and in the east resulted in the capture of the stra- 
tegically unfavorably situated coal and iron districts of 
South-West Poland, Belgium and Northern France. In 
this way a quarter of the Russian production of coal and 
a twelfth of the Russian production of pig-iron fell into 
German hands. The whole of Belgiwm’s coal and iron pro- 
duction, balf of France's production of coal, and no less 
than two-thirds of ber production of pig-iron and steel also 
fell into Germany's hands. However, the industries in 
the occupied areas did not remain at full blast and at no 
time during the occupation did they reach their normal 
production, but in the struggle of economic forces the 
fact that the Allied Powers were deprived of the pro- 
duction of these districts was of great importance. How- 
ever, even if the direct gain to the Central Powers repre- 
sented by the capture of these districts is set at no more 
than 50%, of their peacetime production, neve theless, the 
relation of forces with regard to the production of coal and 
iron had fundamentally changed after the first six weeks 
of the war.” 

COAL AND IRON PRODUCTION OF THE POWERS 
(in million tons) 
CP—Central Powers. 
AP—Allied Powers. 
1 August, 1914 15 September, 1914 
CP AP CP AP 
Coal 331 394 346 
Pig-iron 22 22 5 16 
Steel 21 19 13 
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Figure 1: Iron and steel production during World War. 
Each symbol represents 5 million tons of iron and steel 


Figure 1 is sufficiently clear to make any further com- 
ment superfluous: the iron and steel production of the 
Western Powers was now but 60°/ of the Central 
Powers. It must be pointed out once more, that after the 
occupation of Belgium, Northern France and Russian 
Poland in the early days of the war there existed a very 
definite German superiority in the field of heavy industry 
and therefore in the production of armaments. And this 
superiority was very definite, because the United States 
supplies to the Allied Powers which gradually changed 
the situation in favor of the latter were only very spor: adic 
during the early part of the war. 


HOHENZOLLERN GERMANY AGAINST Tsarist Russia 

With regard to the series of wars which were leading up 
to the present war, it cannot be stressed too often that in 
each case there has been a decided superiority of one party 
over the other in the matter of war material and industrial 
potential. This can be seen clearly in the Italian war 
against Abyssinia, and in the war of Japan against China. 
The same thing occurred during the World War on the 
Eastern Front. “At first the Tsarist army had its supplies 
of war materials, but when they were exhausted Russian 
industry proved unequal to the task of providing the 
army even with its most urgent requirements. The result 
was the collapse of the Resisn front. 

The victory of the German Army in the east was not a 
victory won by masterly strategy; it was the victory of a 
highly industrialized country over an industrially ‘back- 
weed country; it was the victory of a country whose 
population was not half as big as that of the defeated 


country, but which possessed a steel industry whose pro- 
ductive c: apacity was three to four times as great as that of 
the vanquished, and whose war production was there- 
fore correspondingly greater. Like Italy in Abyssinia, 
Germany was victorious against Russia because of the 
enormous superiority of her military equipment. When 
comparing the decisive war industries of Germany with 
those of Russia, we find that in pre-war years the situations 
were as follows: 


1913 
Germany Russia 
(in 1,000's of tons) 
0 ee 190.109 30-745 
"aaa ... 29.000 9-537 
0 ay eet 19.309 4-637 
EE ea oe ee 18.935 4.790 


We shall deal later with the important changes which 
Russia has achieved in these fields up to date. 

Because of Germany's tremendous superority the con- 
duct of war was a comparatively e easy task in the East. 


Tue U. S. PoreNnTIAL ON THE SIDE OF THE 
A.uiep Powers 


The situation on the Western Front was different. We 
have already pointed out that in the beginning the sup- 
plies of war material for the Allied Powers from the 
United States were sporadic, but gradually increased until 
they were instrumental in creating a material superiority 
which in the end showed itself decisive. We have also 
pointed out that at the very beginning of the war the 
mining and industrial areas of France fell largely into 
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German hands. As a result, of course, the French war 

ndustries were very heavily hit, and the fact that they 
were able to carry on at all was due chiefly to British 
ind American supplies. Friedensburg writes:* 

“The events of the first few weeks of the war hit 
France’s iron supplies even harder than they hit the 
French mining industry, but the less ship room needed 
by iron and steel goods rendered assistance from France's 
allies and from neutral countries, particularly the United 
States, much easier. And further, it is easier and quicker 
co build new plants for the production of steel and the 
working of steel than it is to sink new pits. During the 
World War, therefore, twelve blast furnaces, forty-seven 
converters, 103 Siemens-Martin furnaces and twenty- 
one electrical steel furnaces were built and thereby the 
steel capacity of the unoccupied districts was approxi- 
mately doubled. Ores came chiefly from Spain, pig-iron 
and steel ingots were supplied by Great Britain and the 
United States in more or less equal measure, together with 
an enormous mass of finished goods. The feverish ex- 
tension of France’s armament works and the greater ex- 
perience of her engineers permitted an arrangement 
whereby after the entry of the United States into the war 
it provided the raw materials and French factories manu- 
factured guns for the American Army. On the other 
hand, explosives, including those for French use, were 
manufactured on the other side of the Atlantic and 
shipped over ready for use because the shipment of the 
raw materials would have required approximately thirteen 
times as much ship room.” 

The growing volume of French imports made it possible 
for the French iron and steel industries to produce above 
peacetime levels in 1916 and 1917 as the support of the 
American industry set in to an ever increasing extent. 
It was this enormous capacity which gave the Allied 
Powers the upper hand during the World War. 

This influence was felt long before the entry of the 
United States into the war. American supplies were big 
before, afterwards they naturally increased in volume, sel 
so the scales were more and more heavily weighted against 
Germany in the question of war- material production. In 
the beginning her production of iron and steel, and there- 
fore of war materials, exceeded that of her enemies, but 
then the production of the latter increased by leaps and 
bounds as it was assisted increasingly by that of the 
United States. 

In his book*® Friedensburg gives the following figures 
for the production of coal, iron and steel by the belligerent 
countries in 1917: 


Central Powers Allied Powers 


(in million tons) 


EN eee eee 340 851 
a ee eer 15 50 
SEE eee re 16 58 


“Ferdinand Friedensburg, Kohle und Eisen im Weltkriege und 
in den Friedensschluessen, pp. 145-6. 


"Ferdinand Friedensburg, Kohle und Eisen im Weltkriege und in 
den Friedensschluessen, p. 65. 
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Let us clarify the adv antage which the support of 
American iron and steel industry gave to the Western 
Powers. In 1913, the iron and steel production of the 
United States approximately equalled the combined iron 
and steel productions of Great Britain, France and Ger- 
many. By 1918, however, iron and steel production ¥ 
creased in the belligerent countries of Europe while i 
increased in the United States. Thus it was about 40°, 
higher than the total production of the three E uropean 
powers. This is illustrated by figure 2. 

Moreover, the support of the United States doubled 
the superiority of the Western Powers in the production 
of coal. 

If we keep these figures in mind, it becomes obvious 
that the Allied Powers rapidly won a definite preponder- 
ance on the Western Front, and that as Friedensburg 
points out: “The Allied Powers could use at least twice as 
much munitions on the Western Front as the Germans.” 

Germany's victories on the Eastern Front were due to 
German superiority of iron and steel production over 
Tsarist Russia. Her final defeat on the Western Front 
(apart from other factors, for instance the question of 
food supply) was due to the manner in which the Allied 
Powers surpassed German iron and steel production. 

It was not the military genius of the German Army 
leaders which won victory for Germany in the east, and 
it was not the brilliance of Foch which won victory for 
the Allied Powers in the west. Military genius can 
strengthen or weaken already existing tendencies; it can- 
not create them. 

It could not do so in the last world war; it ebviously 
cannot do so in the present war. In this war, as in the 
last one, the decisive word will be spoken by the pro- 
duction of war materials. 

Thus the analysis of iron and steel production reveals 
the true background of all the modern wars. 


SOLDIER AND ARMAMENT WorKER 


Iron and steel were instrumental in deciding the last 
war, but since then have not conditions of modern warfare 
changed? Is it not necessary to consider the tremendous 
changes which have occurred in the complex life of na- 
tions during the twenty years since the last World War 
ended? Don’t these changes influence war and the con- 
duct of war as well? Do not therefore other factors become 
of more paramount importance? 

The momentous dynamics of the past decades cannot 
be denied. Yet the importance of iron and steel, today as 
well as in future armed conflicts, increases rather than de- 
creases. Before dealing with the present situation of the 
powers’ iron and steel industries, we will have to prove 
this fact. 

It has been stated above that all parties entered the war 
of 1914 without being war-economically prepared. In 
fact, the participants entered the war without even posses- 
sing the knowledge that the consumption of war material 
would surpass all previous calculations to a considerable 
extent. Consequently, the increase of war-material pro- 
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Figure 2: Steel and iron production of the United States compared 
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with that of England, France, and Germany in 1913 and 1918 


duction had to be organized during the World War and 
therefore in a rather improvised manner. The German 
periodical Die Webrmacht* wrote: “The soldier and 
worker, the reserves of the nation’s army and economy, 
were of changing importance in the conduct of war during 
various periods in history. The soldier was and is today the 
true bearer of national defense. He risks his life for the 
Fatherland in direct struggle and occupies therefore a most 
prominent position in all political and military considera- 
tions. 

“The worker, on the other hand, in these times of so- 
called material war, became a decisive factor of war-con- 
duct. The following is the reason: the demand of war 
materials of the mass-armies is tremendous. As an 
example, let us cite a few figures from the World War 
which was, in fact, the first material-war recorded in 
human history. At the outbreak of hostilities, Germany 





*Heinrich Hellmer, “Soldat und Arbeiter im neuzeitlichen 
Krieg,” Die Wehrmacht, No. 10, 1939. 


manufactured about fifteen field-artillery guns per month. 
This was increased to 100 per month toward the end of 
1914. It continued to increase and at the end of 1915 no 
less than 480 pieces were manufactured per month. In 
1916 production was increased to 1,500 and in 1917 to 
2,000. 

The production of German machine guns was but 200 
per month at the beginning of the first World War. This 
was increased to 800 within one year. In the spring of 
1917, at the peak of production, 14,400 machine guns 
were delivered. This represents a 72-fold increase as com- 
pared with the beginning of that war. 


The program of German powder production was: 


In the fall of 1914 .............. 1,000 tons 
In February, 1915 ............+-. 6,000 tons 
In the fall of 1916 .............. 8,000 tons 
RE a a'vc ss Sok eeeevag: 10,000 tons 


Peak of production ee ote 14,000 tons 
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The extraordinary increase and the tremendous absolute 
peak of these figures impressively establish the point that 
n modern warfare the worker joins the soldier as a decisive 
factor in the conduct of war. While prior to 1914 the 
ighting front alone represented the center of gravity in all 
wars, since the World War the army's enormous demands 
in munitions, tanks, planes and warships, shifted the 
center of gravity from a horizontal to a vertical position; 
that is to say, from the front line back to the home. The 
weapons needed for the war are manufactured there, and 
if they are not available in sufficient quantities, loss of the 
war must be feared. 

Therefore those directly involved in the production of 
war equipment — workers, engineers, executives — and 
those indirectly involved in producing the necessary war 
materials and maintaining the communication system in- 
tact, become of detisiee importance in the conduct of 
war. This justifies, especially when considering their con- 
tinuous exposure to danger by air raids, the term “‘Soldiers 
of the Home Front.” 


The production of the more important weapons neces- 
sitates the following number of workers: 


18,000 men for 
5,400 men for 
4,000 men for 

ggo men for 1 year 
495 men for 1 year 
225 men for 1 year 
110 men for 1 year 


I cruiser 

1 destroyer 

1 submarine 
mortar battery, 
field howitzer, 
field howitzer, 10-cm. 
locomotive, on the other hand. 


year 
year 
year 
22-cm. 

10. 5cm. 


“Since,” writes Die Webrmacht, “the population of a 
country is liable to change considerably with the decades, 
modern war creates a state of discord between the human 
needs of the army and that of economy. In case of 
emergency, leaders are therefore confronted with the very 
difficult task of distributing the man power between the 
army and the industries so as to achieve an optimum of 
military efficiency and war economic performance. If more 
soldiers are called to arms than the economic system can 
spare from the production of the necessary wat “materials, 
a direct decrease of production and indirect lowering of 
the army’s military efficiency follows immediately. A 
large number of ill-equipped soldiers is of less fighting 
value than a smaller number equipped with the best 
available weapons. On the other hand, a numerically 
too small army is unable to utilize all the weapons which 
are manufactured at home for a not fully drafted civil 
population. In this case, the army is not as big and strong 
as it could be on the basis of the population and the eco- 
nomic strength at its disposal, and represents an insuf- 
ficient protection for people and economy. 

The discord demonstrated above demands from the 
leaders of the state a “‘total planning of the human ma- 
terial,” as Major General Thomas calls it. The purpose 
of the planning is to determine, “the number of men who 
may be placed at the disposal of the army to do the actual 
fighting and the number of workers available to secure 
the economic interests.” 
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Major General Thomas is quite correct when he main- 
tains that the material-war of the Great War demanded a 
new method of distribution of soldier and armament 
worker between the army in the field and the ammunition 
factory. ' 

Processes are at work here which are characteristic of 
the whole development. Just as the worker attends to 
more and more machinery as a result of modernization 
and rationalization of factories, and less labor- power is 
employed per working unit, so at the beginning of the 
World War the individual soldier served a greater quan 
tity of military machinery than in the war of 1870-1. At 
the end of the World War he was serving more machinery 
than at its beginning. And during the present war he will 
serve more machinery than he did during the last. Dur 
ing the course of the last World War, too, the military 
equipment of the fighting men changed. 


THE EQUIPMENT OF THE FRENCH ARMY, Igi4 1g13' 


At the outbreak 
of the War 


. 2,500,000 


1918 Increase 
2,800,000 
Light machine guns 47,000 
Heavy machine guns 18,000 
Tanks ves : 2,500 
Field guns . 3,goo 


300 


Troops 300,000 


47 ,000 
16,000 
2,500 


600 1,700 


"g 
4,g00 


3,000 


Heavy guns 200 


Airplanes 


Motor trucks 


5, 
5: 
200 3,2 
88. 


9,000 O00 79,000 


These figures need very little comment. During the 
course of the first World War, the equipment of the 
armies in guns and machine guns, tanks and airplanes 
increased very considerably, ial the process ot motoriza 
tion extended. Since the last war this process has con- 
tinued ceaselessly. A modern division is equipped with 
far more artillery and machine guns than a division during 


the World War. The w 


greater proportions. 


war in the air will take on fat 
The modern division 


becoming 
and more motorized: 


the 
and motorized in movement by mechanical trans 


more motorized in action by 
tank, 
port. Even before the beginning of the new period of 
armaments, the equipment of a French infantry division 


had changed as follows: 


EQUIPMENT OF A FRENCH INFANTRY DIVISION 


1918 


144 
113 
377 


1914 
Guns is 
Heavy machine guns 
L ight machine guns 
20 


Airplanes Se en ae 30 


These figures are typical. Together with the develop 
ment of technique, a process of rationalization has also 
and 


been going on. The individual soldier serves more 


more machinery and the result of this process ts that in 
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the present war the importance of the production of war 
materials will be greater even than it was in the last. 

A further result of this process is that decisive changes 
are taking place in the army and in its relation to the total 
population. 

he former chief of the French General Staff, General 
Debeney, deals with the first point:* 

“War material develops its real value only in the hands 
of soldiers. Added to the material potential there is the 
human potential. They belong together, although occa- 
sionally the official viewpoint seems to place the one in 
contradiction to the other. Many people regard the 
tremendous development of war material as a means of 
saving human labor. A tank can be manned by two men 
only. A fighter plane has a crew of two only: a pilot and 
a machine- -gunner. If a battalion of 700 men is replaced 
by 20 tanks and 20 airplanes, making together less than 
100 men, a fighting unit results which is stronger than 
the battalion which it has replaced. And allegedly four- 
fifths of the troops are economized. 


“However, this opinion will not stand investigation. 
The men who have disappeared from the front line turn 
up again close behind it. They are looking after the muni- 
tion supplies and the maintenance of the machinery which 
has allegedly replaced them. The tank which is served 
by two men in action, needs 46 men behind the line to 
look after it, and the airplane needs 60 men for its ground 
staff. These approximate figures indicate that the growth 
of material does not make men unnecessary, but merely 
reorganizes their activities.” 

A point of probably even greater significance than this 
change in the army itself, is the effect of modern military 
technique on the numerical relation of soldier to munition 
worker, and on the relation of the front line to the muni- 
tion factory. The number of soldiers engaged in warfare 
increased steadily from the beginning of the 1gth Century 
up to the first World War as compared with the total 
population of belligerent countries. The World War 
brought the culminating point in this development. In 
the present war, the number of soldiers in relation to the 
total population will be smaller, but not because that sec- 
tion of everyday life which is not drawn into the war will 
be larger, but because of the importance of the arms and 
ammunition factories in all countries wil] have grown 
greater. 

What conclusions can be derived from this analysis of 
the relationship between soldier and armament worker? 
The present war will be more of a material, a machine, an 
industrial war than was the last one. This proves that the 
production of war material and thus the iron and steel 
industries, which already were of decisive importance 
during the Great War, will further increase their im- 
portance in the future. 


IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTION IN THE YEAR OF MUNICH 


What developments occurred in this field during recent 


"General Debeney, “The Requirements of Modern Warfare.” 


Revue des deux mondes, March 15, 1933. 
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periods? At first, we have to establish that in 1938, Ger 
many’s iron and steel production increased to a gargan- 
tuan extent which is a natural consequence of her forced 
re-armament in what then was peacetime. An ever-in 
creasing fraction of Germany's production is geared for 
war-production. Industry is virtually super-charged. Fac 
tories are exploited to saturation point. It is natural that 
iron and steel industries grow in proportion as a result of 
such developments. 

The production of iron and steel is of primary impor- 
tance in modern warfare. In the year which saw Munich, 
the annexation of Austria and the Sudeten territories, the 
construction of the Western fortifications, and a trial 
mobilization in Germany, the production of iron and 
steel in Germany increased, as was only natural, quite 
considerably. 

On the other hand, in the same year, at a time when 
the issue of peace or war was in the balance, the Western 
powers and the United States saw their production of iron 
and steel fall very considerably. In Great Britain and 
France it reached only four-fifths of 1937 production, and 
in the United States it was almost halved. What does 
this mean? In Great Britain and France and also in the 
United States, armament production reached record levels 
in 1937. Never at any time except the years of the 
World War were the military budgets of these three coun- 
tries as high as they were in 1938. However, production 
for armaments in these countries represented only a very 
small sector of the economic system as a whole, and peace 
production greatly predominated—in contrast to condi- 
tions in National Socialist Germany. 

Following the economic recession which began in the 
United States in the autumn of 1937, 1938 brought a 
general drop in industrial production throughout the 
world. This recession was so great that, despite the very 
considerable increase in armament production, it was not 
enough to prevent a very considerable drop in the iron 
and steel production of the democratic Powers. In Soviet 
Russia, 1938 brought only a minor improvement in the 
stagnation from which Soviet heavy industries have suf- 
fered since wholesale purges reduced the efficiency of 
industrial organization. Heavy industrial progress in the 
Soviet Union in 1938 was comparatively small, and the 

ap between German and Soviet heavy industrial produc- 
tion, which had been growing steadily smaller up to 1936, 
has begun to increase again. 

The production of Germany's iron and steel industries 
in 1938 was so large that it represented a greater volume 
than the combined production of Great Britain and 
France, whereas in the previous year the combined pro- 
duction of these two countries was greater than that of 
Germany. 

The following are the statistics on the iron and steel 
production of the most important great powers: 


PRODUCTION OF IRON 


(in thousands of tons) 
Germany Gt. Britain France 
1997... 16,349 8.629 7,914 
1938 ..... 18,655 6,872 6,027 


U.S.A. U.S.S.R. 
37,732 14.521 
19,600 15,000 
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IRON AND STEEL 


PRODUCTION OF STEEL 
(in thousands of tons) 


Gt. Britain 
13,455 
10,561 


Germany 


20,037 
22,991 


U.S.A. 
51,580 
28,800 


France 
7,920 
6,100 


U.S.S.R. 
17,824 
18,200 

These figures demonstrate that in the year of Munich, 
when Chamberlain yielded to Hitler, Germany’ s iron pro- 
duction was approximately one-third higher than the 
combined iron production of the Western Powers. Since 
then decisive changes have occurred which shall be dis- 
cussed later. 


1937 


Soviet Russia’s HEAvy INDUSTRY 


Recalling the above figures concerning the iron and 
steel industries in 1937-38, we notice another important 
change which one day will radically influence the entire 
political dynamics of the world: it is the evolution of the 
Russian heavy industry, the Russian iron and steel indus- 
try and alongside with this development, the completion 
of Russia’s war-material production. 

In comparison with Tsarist Russia the Soviet Union 
has made a great step forward in industrial production, 
and that means in the development of its war potential. 
With the exception of the United States, Russia is the 
least dependent on imports of war material of all the 
world powers. In contrast to France it produces all the 
coal it needs; in contrast to Germany and England, all 
the necessary mineral ores; in contrast to Germany, 
France, and England it has its own oil. 

Tsarist Russia, of course, had the same independence of 
foreign raw materials, but this independence was not then 
of decisive value because the industrial apparatus to turn 
the raw wealth into goods did not exist. Today the 
essential industrial apparatus is a reality. Russian raw- 
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material production and Russian heavy industry are able 
to compete with the West. In total output the Russian 
heavy industry has already caught up with the German; 
although the per capita production remains far behind the 
German or that ot any West Europe an country. The 


figures for 1937 and 1938 are given in the following table 


Germany Russia 


(in million tons ) 
1938 1937 
181.00 104.06 
11.12 28.00 
18.59 14.52 
23.23 17.82 


0.55 27.59 


to 


1938 

106.00 
30.00 
15.00 
18.00 
29.00 


Coal 
Iron ore 
Raw iron 


> OO ovlIn 
nbute 


If we compare these figures with the corresponding ones 


for 1913, the immense progress m ade by Soviet Russia be- 
comes obvious. 


Figure 3 shows the chi inges in Germany's and Russia’s 
pig-iron and steel production during the past 25 years, 
from 19123 to 1928. 

913 93 


The illustrations show distinctly that Russia's iron and 
steel production has reached about three-quarters of the 
German production, if such 


comparison is made 
absolute figures only. 


IRON AND STEEL BEFORE THE OUTBREAK OF THE 
PRESENT WAR 


Let us now return to the proportional relationship be- 
tween the iron and steel productions of Germany and the 
Western Powers respectively. More than a year has 
elapsed since Munich. The occupation of Prague occurred 
more than six months ago. After Munich, and even 
more so after Prague, the Western Powers began to in- 


tensify rearmament. Together with the rearmament in 
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Figure 3: Steel and iron production, Russia—Germany, 1913-1938 
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France, grew cotal industrial production, and above all 
the iron and steel industries. In August, 1938, France's 
industrial production slumped to its lowest level in many 
years. Compared with 1928 when the — index 
was put at 100, industrial production ropped to 71 in 
1938. But since October, 1938, that is to say immediately 
in the wake of the Munich Conference, production made 
an upward turn, this time increases in the various indus- 
trial branches ranging between 20 and 25 per cent. It is 
particularly important to note that the increase in the 
metal industry was considerably above the average in- 
crease. In this field the increase exceeded 25 per cent. 

It is rather interesting to compare the rise of France's 
industrial production with the development made lately 
by the German production. Le Temps, a prominent 
French daily, recently published comparative figures of 
international significance. They show that in 1938, Ger- 
man production was considerably ahead of the French 
production. Taking the year of 1928 as a norm, in No- 
vember, 1938, German production advanced to an index 
figure of 132. Since then, however, it made no further 
considerable advance. France, on the other hand, was far 
below the level of her 1928 production in the days of 
Munich. Therefore, she was in a much better position to 
mobilize her reserves in the industry as well as in other 
fields with the result that today the distance between 
France’s and Germany's industrial production is consid- 
erably smaller than it was during the periods of Munich 
and Prague. 

The same development could be observed in Great 
Britain. England annually awards to the best essay on war 
economy the so-called Bertrand Stewart Prize. This award 
was renewed this year and Mahan’s following words were 
chosen as a motto of this economic contest: “If, as it is 
generally acknowledged, time is of greatest importance in 
war, nations whose genius is other than military, and 
whose peoples—as all free peoples—abhor the mainte- 
nance of huge military establishments, have to sustain 
sufficient strength to gain time during which the spirit and 
abilities of their citizens can be prepared for the tasks de- 
manded by war.” 

Great Britain learned this lesson and embarked upon an 
enormous rearmament program. This was reflected both 
in the increase of her budget and in the growth of her 
iron and steel industries. The English budget was by far 
the largest since the first World War. It amounted to 
more ane £1,300 million. The expense of national de- 
fense were in excess of £700 million. The size of this 
budget is particularly impressive if one knows that during 
the first World War England’s total annual military ex- 
penditure was about one billion pounds. Out of this latter 
sum she maintained an army of many million soldiers; 
the whole war material supply was paid out of this sum, 
and also the financial support advanced to the allies, par- 
ticularly to Italy. Military expenditure of Great Britain 
prior to the present war was thus between two-thirds 


and three-quarters of her military expenditure during the 
World War. 
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As a result of this gigantic budgetary increase in con 
nection with Britain's rearmament, England’s iron and 
steel industries grew to quite formidable proportions 
It was already in excess of the production achieved i: 
1937, a year of most favorable business condition. |; 
contrast to the period of Munich and Prague, the Englis! 
and French iron and steel productions approximate 
equalled Germany's output prior to the war. 


IRON AND STEEL IN THE PRESENT WAR 
Tue War Acarnst PoLanp 


What was said about the proportion between Hohen 
zollern Germany's and Tsarist Russia’s industrial produc- 
tion is true to an even greater degree for the difference 
between the Third Reich and Poland. Just a few days 
before Hitler ordered his troops to invade Poland an article 
by Dr. Friedensburg was published in the Deutscher 
Volkswirt.’ Friedensburg makes a very interesting com- 
parison between Germany’s and Poland’s iron production. 
This difference, as a matter of fact, was instrumental in 
bringing about such an unexpectedly rapid defeat of 
Poland although a comparison of the populations might 
have indicated the possibility of a more serious resistance 
on Poland's part. According to Friedensburg’s estimate, 
Poland produced iron ore containing a total of 248,000 
tons of iron. She imported more iron than her domestic 
production, her total yearly consumption amounting to 
632,000 tons. Per capita consumption of iron was 19 kg. 
in Poland and 220 kg. in Germany, i.e., Germany's per 
capita iron production was about twelve times Poland’s 
while the absolute difference was about 25-fold. Friedens- 
burg estimates German steel production at about twelve 
times larger than Poland’s. 

Thus, at least with regard to iron and steel, the differ- 
ence between the Third Reich and Poland was even great- 
er than it was between Hohenzollern Germany and the 
Russia of 1914. The Reich’s tremendous superiority in 
iron and steel explains Germany’s lightning victory. It 
was not a victory of astute military strategy. It was a 
victory based upon the overwhelming German superior- 
ity in war materials. 


Tue WEstTeERN Powers AND GERMANY 


But things are different on the Western Front. Here 
Germany’s industrial system meets the equal industrial 
system of Great Britain and France. Here a lightning 
victory for either side appears impossible. After having 
discussed England’s and France's iron and steel industries 
prior to the present war, let us now compare the Western 
Powers’ present position with that of Germany’s. 

Iron and steel need two raw materials: coal and iron ore. 
During peacetime, both power groups had at their dis- 
posal sufficient quantities of these raw materials to sus- 
tain a considerable iron and steel production. But how 
about wartime? Dealing with coal at first, the superiority 
of the Western Powers is obvious. In 1938, a year of 


*Friedensburg, “Polens wehrwirtschaftliche Schwaeche,” Deut- 
scher Volkswirt, Vol. 13, No. 46, August 18, 1939. 
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Figure 4: Germany's dependence on iron ore 


economic depression, England alone produced 231.9 mil- 
lion tons of coal, while the German production amounted 
to only 186.4 million tons. Even with the addition of 
Poland’s not inconsiderable coal mining districts, Ger- 
many would have produced only 224.5 million tons, a 
figure which can be accepted as still being valid today. 
Thus, even in a year of depression, England’s coal pro- 
duction surpassed the combined German-Polish produc- 
tions. If France’s forty-two million tons of annual coal 
output is added to Britain’s production, the Western 
Powers come off with an advantage of no less than fifty 
million tons yearly. 


So far as iron ore is concerned, the advantage of the 
Western Powers is even more impressive. In contrast 
to her position in 1914, Germany has lost the iron ore 
deposits of Alsace Lorraine. While in 1914, Germany 
produced about eighty per cent of her iron ore require- 
ments, at the beginning of this war her domestic produc- 
tion was about one-third of what she needed, or 11.2 mil- 
lion tons, as compared with France’s thirty-eight million, 
and Britain’s fifteen million tons. Thus the Western 
Powers surpass Germany by a proportion of five to one. 
The deterioration of Germany’s position concerning her 
dependence on iron ore is shown in figure 4. 


In the event of a protracted war, England and France 
will be able to maintain their respective iron and steel 
productions on the present level. In Germany, however, 
production will necessarily decrease since it cannot be 
expected that she will be able to maintain her pre-war 
import of iron ore. France and the French colonial empire 
—previously her main sources of import—are of course 
closed to her, while a supply from Spain is rendered im- 
possible by the English blockade. Even Swedish supplies 
will be curtailed. 
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We have discussed the iron and steel productions of all 
great European powers with the single exception of Italy. 
We have to point out, however, that Italy cannot be con- 
sidered a great power so far as iron and steel production is 
concerned. In this respect, Italy is about on a par with 
what used to be Poland. Italian steel production amounts 
to an annual two million tons, or about ten per cent of 
the German production. Her iron production is even 
less: 800,000 tons, or about five per cent of the German 
production. Her position is aggravated by her almost 
complete lack of coal and oil. Italy's total annual coal 
production amounts to England's ‘production —in two 
days. Therefore one must not fail to emphasize Italy's 
war economic inferiority in an analysis of Europe's war 
scene. 

In a comparison of Germany and the Western Powers, 
one must not forget that the latter have considerable over- 
seas possessions with huge reserves, and also that, aside 
from their financial strength, they control the high seas 
enabling an unmolested passage of all important raw 
materials from the United States. 

It is necessary to say a few words about the iron and 
steel industries of the United States in their relationship 
to Germany. United States’ production of iron was 37.2 
million tons in 1937. In 1938, and especially in the first 
half of that year, a serious recession caused it to drop to 
19.05 million tons. 

Contrast German iron production in the corresponding 
years: 15.956 million tons in 1937 which grew to 18.596 
million tons in 1938. If the United States succeeds in 
overcoming its temporary setback and returns to the 
once attained production level of 37.2 million tons of iron, 
the 1937 production figures will be reproduced without 
the addition of a single factory, simply by the full exploi- 
tation of existing production facilities, America will 
achieve a production increase which will equal the total 
German iron production. This situation is illustrated by 
figure 5. 

So far as steel is concerned, the United States produced 
50.30 millions of tons; as a consequence of the depression, 
production was reduced to 28.29 million tons. Germany 
produced 20.28 million tons in 1937, and was able to in- 
crease her production to 23.33 million tons in 1938. 

If the United States is able to make up for the 1938 drop 
and attain the 1937 production, it would increase its steel 
output by no less than twenty-two million tons. Here, 
too, the increase alone would equal the total German out- 
put—without the necessity of erecting a single new blast 
furnace. 

Let us summarize our conclusions. The iron and steel 
industry which has influenced the last war in a decisive 
manner will be of an even greater importance in the pres- 
ent war—owing to the increased production of war ma- 
terials. A significant change was brought about during 
this post-war period by the circumstance that while the 
Russian production was but twenty-five per cent of the 
German output before the war of 1914, today it has 
already overtaken it. While Italian production is negligi- 
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Figure 5: Comparison of German and United States 
iron production. Each symbol represents 5 million tons 


ble, the Russian is of an ever increasing importance. 

In the first World War, the German occupation of the 
French industrial regions brought about a considerable 
superiority of the Central Powers. Today, however, 
Franco-English and German iron and steel productions 
are about even, while the Western Powers possess a slight 
superiority in coal and a huge one in iron ore. Leaning 
heavily on these two important raw materials, an ultimate 
Franco-English superiority will break through, quite aside 
from the an that the latter will be able to import iron 
and steel from the United States. We have already given 
the figures of 1917 showing a considerable superiority of 





the Western Powers due to United States support. The 
decisive difference today is that if Germany will prove 
unable to conquer French industrial districts at an early 
stage of this war, the Western Powers’ superiority will 
break through much sooner. In addition, United States 
production is far above the highest German output if the 
American production capacity is fully utilized. 

So far as iron and steel production is concerned, Ger- 
many ’'s present position shows no improvement as com- 
pared with her position in 1914—a fact which will be of 


decisive importance in the final outcome of the present 


war. 
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Ch Schedule tot Shavetails 


By Lieutenant Frank W. Moorman, Infantry 


Somewhat reticent at putting myself in a class with 
newspaper columnists and members of the General Staff, 
| submit herewith a doctrine for the care and training of 
the—ahem—younger officers of our Regular Army. My 
main idea is to form a basis of common understanding be- 
tween two classes roughly as follows: (1) those of us who 
have shuddered at the complex responsibility of com- 
manding a unit the size of a war-strength rifle company; 

(2) those arrogant young goldbars whom I have heard 
aa of “‘a small unit, such as an infantry division.” 

None of us in the infantry will ever come to the point 
of looking with condescension upon the command of a 
rifle company. It’s a real job. Yet if we expect to assume 
higher wartime responsibilities we must come around to 
the viewpoint of the “arrogant young goldbars”’ and learn 
to think, at least some of the time, in terms of battalions 
and divisions. 

I understand—this is hearsay evidence only—that the 
merging of these two attitudes is accomplished at that 
school in Kansas. It seems reasonable, however, to give 
an officer a bird’s-eye view of the Army as his career be- 
gins, rather than attempt to shift his preconceptions at a 
school which he may (or may not) attend after at least 
ten years of service. Let the newly-commissioned officer 
therefore use his first three years to do his bird’s-eye- 
viewing in. Then, with his silver bars gleaming, let him 
go to the service school of his branch. 

Without further fanfare, my program for those first 
three years follows: 


First YEAR: [HE INFANTRY 

Let all second lieutenants be doughboys for one solid 
year—twelve months. And you regimental commanders! 
Lay off these lads for P&P, baseball coach, E&RO, and 
assistant golf-course officer. Give these jobs to the dis- 
illusioned first lieutenants; they are tired of straight duty 
anyway. Give the shavetails a command. If there aren't 
enough platoons, give them sections. Let them find out 
what it feels like to move the 1st Platoon via that wooded 
draw to the high ground NE of PODUNK SCHOOL- 
HOUSE and attack the enemy left. Let them sweat over 
John Bolo for weeks and see how it feels when John gets 
drunk the night before he shoots for record. 

Make them fire machine guns and discover the dif- 
ference between drawing long, slender arrows on a map 
and actually hitting targets. Send them on a practice 
march. Require written reports from them on the distance 
between the seat of the breeches and the ground on the 
middle of the morning of the third day. 

I may have left out a few items, but the idea should be 
apparent. Let them soldier for a year. 


SeconpD YEAR: [HE Frecp ARTILLERY 


By now the tyro should have a vague glimmering of 
the main fighting arm. He should have learned that no 
other arm exists except to help the Infantry go forward. 


So now is the time to introduce him to that supporting 
arm most dear to the Infantryman—the Field Artillery. 

Here again he should receive training in combatant 
duties, in the gun batteries or on the battalion staff. 
During this training year the second lieutenant should 
learn to speak the language. He should learn a few critical 
ranges, the general areas where guns go into position, 
and the sane position requirements of guns and 
howitzers, and how fires are massed and shifted. 

The artillery will teach him that artillery is helpless on 
the march. It will show him how support is lost owing 
to frequent changes of position. It will teach him that 
the reserve of artillery is in its ammunition, and through 
practical experience he will understand the difficulties of 
getting that ammunition up to the guns. 


A year of this, and as long as he lives he will remember: 
“Observation 


” 


zon. 


. Communication and Lee-yay- 


Tuirp YEAR: CoMMUNICATIONS, Air, AND AA 


Certainly this neophy te is not yet a soldier. Yet there 
should be seeping into his brain the beginnings of a pic- 
ture of war. We have been fairly gentle with him so far. 

Now come three quick jolts to the solar plexus that 
will teach him a good deal more. I divide the remaining 
nine months into three equal periods. 

First: Communications. 

Assign all lieutenants to units of Infantry or Field 
Artillery for this training. Three months won't make 
them into communications officers. But in that time they 
can learn the absolute necessity of a workable and ef- 
ficient communications system to a modern army. They 
can learn the sublime ignorance of most staft officers 
concerning communications, the advantage of telegraph 
over telephone, what wet weather does to wire lines, and 
how long it takes to encode a radio message. If they 
gain this much they have not labored in vain. 

Second: The Air Corps. 

I give the Air Corps three months in which to teach 
these young monkeys what they should and should not 
demand of the Air Corps: Such things as range limita- 
tions; what targets should be bombed and im should 
be turned over to the artillery; what kind of observation 
missions and how many; the compensating factors of 
range and bomb load. My list is not complete. It is not 
complete because I don’t know enough to make it com- 
plete. A case in point. 

Third: Antiaircraft training. 

This should be a goulash of Coast Artillery, Fie ld 
Artillery, and Infantry—the whole AA picture. Ie may 
do no more than to give your shavetail the opinion that 
AA is a tough problem. Which is about all you can ask. 

After these three years, a young officer should be able 
to choose his branch with some intellige nce. He will un- 
doubtedly know at least something about many things, 
but attendance at his branch school should now nm 
some sort of order out of his mental chaos. 

At the very least, some ten years later when he’s ripe 
for Leavenworth, perhaps he will find himself an officer 
of the United States Army, not merely a one-branch 
captain with a one-branch mind. 
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By Lieutentant Colonel A. C. M. Azoy 


Coast Artillery Corps Reserve 


Illustrated by Harold Butterfield 


A present- day Sunday in our more popular summer 
vacation areas is apt to be anything but the quiet Sabbath 
that we are led to believe formerly distinguished the rural 
American scene. And nowhere is this more true than in 
those sections of New Jersey adjacent to the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Here a fortuitous combination of beach and water 
forms an irresistible week-end lure for pleasure seekers 
from the nearby metropolitan centers. By hundreds of 
thousands, in cars and on motorcycles, they rollick across 
the rolling farmlands; in excursion trains and busses they 
pour through the otherwise quiet villages that line the 

approaches to the sea while the Oldest Inhabitants draw 
moodily on their pipes and mutter darkly that it was 
never like this in the old days. 

But on one of the old days it was exactly like that, only 
more so. Then tumult unbridled raged over that very 
land; the mad medley of auto horns, radios, and engine 
whistles that blasts the current atmosphere is but a 
faint echo of the uproar to which the ancestors of the 
present local populace once listened. And if a shroud of 
heat and dust stifles and chokes the back country land- 
scape, it is no hotter nor thicker than that which seared 
the eyes and parched the throats of thirty thousand sweat- 
ing men who battled over the very same roads and fields 
on a momentous Sunday in the long ago. 


The time is the spring of 1778 and New Jersey has 
thankfully passed through a winter undisturbed by the 


misfortunes of the war that she and her sister colonies 
are waging to be independent of English rule. Colonial 
troops and Redcoats alike have been absent from the state 
for nearly a year, and Fortune at last seems about to be- 
stow a peaceful smile on the area that so lately suffered 
from the ravages of the campaigns culminating at Tren- 
ton and Princeton. 


In September of '77 General Howe and the British 
Army had seized Philadelphia and since then had re- 
mained static among the non-military blandishments of 
the City of Brotherly Love. Philadelphians found the 
glitter of English regimentals and the grace of English 
manners a welcome change from the crudities of the 
threadbare Continental soldiers so lately with them, and 
they showered the invaders with attentions that were 
warmly reciprocated. When word came to Franklin in 
far-away Paris that Howe had captured Philadel phia, that 
wise old philosopher dryly remarked, “Say rather, that 
Philadelphia has captured Howe,” and he was not far 
wrong. Comfortable quarters, plenty of food and no stint 
of Madeira and port, cock- -fighting, gambling, the lavish 
hospitality of luxurious homes offered by gay and beau- 
tiful hostesses, all provided the British with every reason- 
able excuse for staying safely where they were, rather than 
placing themselves in possible jeopardy by needlessly 
risking the perils of a winter campaign in an unknown 
land. So they stayed where they were. And My Lord 
Howe brought his charming Mrs. Lorring to town, and 
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» all concerned it seemed an extremely agreeable method 
f waging a war. 

Twenty miles away, General George Washington's 
\merican garrison was equally immobile. Defeated at 
he Brandywine and Paoli and Germantown, the Con- 
cinentals had dispiritedly dragged themselves into winter 
quarters at Valley Forge (Map 1) in early December so 

vanting in clothing, food, ammunition, equipment, train- 
ng, and discipline, that Washington confessed to a 
friend, “Unless some great and capital change suddenly 
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takes place, this army must starve, dissolve or disperse.’ 
That it did none of those things came simply from the 
fact that it had within itself not only the spiritual stamina 
to effect such a change, but also the physical being of one 
Frederick William, Baron von Steuben. 

This Prussian officer from the armies of Frederick the 
Great, who had allied himself with the Colonists, was 
appointed Inspector General by Washington and at once 
proceeded to give to the American army its first taste of 
genuine organization and eficiency. Von Steuben has 
been described as a man whose only gift was “methodical 
mediocrity,” but if that was so or not, what Steuben 
had was exactly what the troops needed. The German 

















devised our first systematic code of drill, he arose every 
morning at three o'clock personally to teach it to the men 
himself, and when he was not busy with the ranks he put 
the officers through squad, platoon, and company move- 
ments. By the time the first thaw came to the Valley, 
the careless and slipshod rabble that had begun the win- 
ter there was emerging as a trained, depend able body of 
troops. 

Then, as if to make up for past bludgeonings, Fate de- 
livered into American hands two British supply ships 
laden with woolen cloth, boots, shoes, hats, and standard 
flintlocks, and W ashington could at last outfit his troops 
as Congress had promised to do and had so signally failed 
to. The uniforms—ted, blue, gray, and green—may 
have seemed oddty assorted to a captious eye, but they 
were better than no uniforms at all, and the men inside 
them could stand favorable comparison with any on terms 
of military merit. When the command in early June 
moved out of their winter huts and dugouts and into 
tents, the frightful rigors of the months of ice and snow 
were quickly forgotten in well-founded anticipation of a 
brighter future. 

Thee only shadow in this otherwise roseate outlook was 

cast by the tall, sinister figure of the inexplicable Major 
General Charles Lee, perhaps forever destined to be one 
of the unsolved enigmas ot Revolutionary history. No 
one has been able to gauge the true character and motives 
of this warped personality whose military ability was un- 
doubted, yet whose behavior can be judged from the most 
charitable viewpoint only as that of a lunatic. Son of : 
colonel of the 44th Regiment of the English Line, Lee had 
originally come to America as a leutonens under Brad- 
dock and participated in that unfortunate officer's no- 
torious defeat. Resigning his commission because of an 
argument over promotion, Lee then adventured through 
Europe, first as a lieutenant colonel under the King of 
Portugal and afterward selling his sword to the King of 
Poland. In 1775 Lee was back in America, throwing in 








General Lee left the battle. 
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Von Steuben devised our first drill. 


his lot with the Colonists for a major generalcy plus a 
bonus of $30,000 to offset the pay he had suffered by 
resigning His Majesty's commission. From his past rec- 
ords in arms Lee was as well qualified, probably, as anyone 
for his new position as second in command to Washing- 
ton. But had the foresight of the Colonials been as clear 
as their hindsight was later, they would have done well 
to offer the ex-Redcoat twice $30,000 to go home and 
stay there. He was, it should also be said, a rude, profane, 
abusive, and overbearing braggart, and at his surprising 
capture by the British in the winter of ‘76 the secret 
gratification of most of the American rank and file was 
profound. 

Yet when Lee was exchanged fifteen months later and 
reported to Washington at Valley Forge for duty, Wash- 
ington seemed to disregard the suspicious aspects of Lee’s 
seizure and certain other apparent reflections on his loyal- 
ty, and at once assigned him to command of the 1st Di- 
vision. Even after it was reported that Howe had obtained 
his inspiration for the campaign that resulted in his 
occupancy of Philadelphia from a plan Lee made for 
him while a prisoner, and even when the infamous plot of 
General Conway to oust Washington from command was 
reliably reputed to have been instigated by Lee for his 
own advancement over his chief, Washington remained 
steadfast in his confidence. Indeed, so great was the 
commander's tolerance and inability to conceive of un- 
faithfulness among his officers, that he tacitly ignored 
Lee’s open flaunting of the order requiring every member 
of the Continental Army to take an oath of allegiance to 
the United States. When it came Lee’s turn to swear 
away all ties to the mother country, that astounding officer 


refused to place his hand on the proffered Bible, smugly 
remarking to the amazed onlookers that “I am ready to 
absolve myself from allegiance to King George, but | 
have some scruples about the Prince of Wales.” It was 
General Lee’s boast that he trusted no man; unfortunate- 
ly, not until the American cause was teetering on the 
brink of destruction largely because of him did the re- 
verse become equally true. 

The spring serenity that both forces were enjoying 
came to a sudden stop in May when Howe found it ex- 
pedient to resign his command, and Sir Henry Clinton 
succeeded him. This was an obvious warning to Washing- 
ton that the British might now be expected to embark 
on a new plan of campaign, and to discover what form 
that plan might take he ordered an unremitting recon- 
naissance of the Philadelphia garrison. In furtherance of 
this project Lafayette and two thousand men once ven- 
tured as far as Barren Hill, close to what is now the Phila- 
delphia City Line, and if the Redcoats had not been 
suffering from an understandable lethargy that followed 
their farewell party to Howe, Washington's new and 
sprightly ally from France might have suffered ignomini- 
ous capture. As it was, the impulsive Marquis and his 
followers barely escaped from the encircling British 
through the fortunate discovery of an unknown ford 
across the Schuylkill at Conshohocken whence, more by 
good luck than good management, they regained the 
safety of Valley Forge. 


Shortly after this affair, reports to Washington from 
Colonial sympathizers in Philadelphia indicated that a 
major movement of Clinton’s force was imminent, and 
on June 17 the American chief called a council of war to 
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letermine future possible action. Lee immediately ex- 
wressed his complete disapproval of undertaking any hos- 
ile activity against the British, and Lafayette and the fire- 
ating Anthony Wayne jumped to their feet with re- 
yuttal. The debate then grew so general and so vociferous 
that Washington adjourned it with a request that all of- 
icers put their opinions in writing for presentation at 
inother meeting on the morrow. 

But the morrow was to give no opportunity for further 
discussion. At mid-morning of June 18 George Roberts 
and his troop of light an galloped into camp and an- 
nounced that the ‘Dedonars had evacuated Philadelphia 
during the night, crossed the Delaware below Camden, 
and were even ‘den well on their way north through New 
Jersey with New York their probable destination. 

That was enough for Washington. Asking no further 
advice of anyone, .* ordered the tents struck and the en- 
tire army ready to take the road with all possible dispatch. 
Things moved so fast under the spur of his direction that 
the advance guard of two divisions, totaling six thousand 
men, moved out that same afternoon; Lee’s 1st Division 
with the brigades of Poor, Varnum, and Huntington, 
got away at hens o'clock, and Wayne’s 2d Division a the 
ist and 2d Pennsylvania Brigades and the brigade lately 
commanded by Conway, followed two hous later. At 
five the next morning the main body of 13,525 troops left 
the encampment and one of the most decisive battles of 
the Revolution was in the making. 

Washington’s heart must have warmed as he sat by the 
side of the road on that June dawn and saw the regiments 
swinging past him. Their alignment in ranks was steady, 
their tread had the cadence of veterans, the men looked 
fit and their equipment well cared for and adequate. 


Their commander in chief knew that his was hnally a 


command of real soldiers. His eve was moist as he saw 
von Steuben pass, and he smiled his thanks at the tough 
little drillmaster who had made his army ovet , 
Lafayette’s 3d Division led the column with Wood- 
ward's, Scott’s, and the North Carolina brigades; next 
in line was Knox’s artillery, then the division of DeKalb 
with the brigades of Glover, Patterson, and L earned. The 
rear was brought up by Lord Stirling and his 5th ee 
vision, composed of the Weedon, Muhlenberg, and 1 
and 2d Maryland Regiments. 


horse that formed W ashington’s only force of cavalry 


The few troops ot light 


ranged to the front and to the right flank. 

The cool of the early morning dissolved in rain as the 
men crossed the Schuylkill and headed for Doylestown; 
this was followed by intense heat, but the thought of 
le aving Valley Forge behind them acted as a tonic to the 
ranks as they slogged slowly through the ste aming, 
muddy roads and che shrill piping of the fifers was mined 
with a good deal of singing. “Yankee Doodle” was a 
prime feruaine, and they tell Row Private William Billings 
used his stentorian, crow-like voice to teach his commas 
the stirring words of a new march: 


“Come, join hand in hand 
Brave Americans all, 
And rouse your whole band 
At Liberty's call!” 


So contagious was the general good humor that even 
the stern ‘Ww ashington shut his ears when the salty lyrics 
of ‘“Nothing Like Grog” came rolling up from the col 
umn. 

On June 21st all hands reached Coryell’s Ferry on the 
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Delaware in fine fettle. Here they crossed to Jersey and 
pushed on to Hopewell where Lee awaited them. The 
entire command was reunited there by June 24, and dur- 
ing an eclipse of the sun that many considered an evil 
omen, Washington called another council of war. 

His scouts had reported that the British had moved 
only forty miles in seven days, and he feared deception of 
some kind; under the circumstances, should the Ameri- 
cans force a general action or a partial engagement, or 
should they take a favorable position and m: ake the Eng- 
lish attack? Lee and some others were against engaging 
the Redcoats, Lafayette begged for a rear-guard action, 
and so much time was wasted in futile bickering that the 
energetic Alexander Hamilton was moved to record that 
the gathering ‘ ‘would have done honor to a meeting of 
the Most Honorable Society of Midwives and to them 
only.” The council adjourned without any definite de- 
cision being reached, whereupon Lafayette, at the insti- 
gation of von Steuben and Duportail, addressed a memo- 
concent to Washington urging that 2,500 picked men be 
sent forward to "wa the British columns which, ham- 
pered by their trains and the narrow roads, offered a beau- 
tifully exposed target. Greene and Hamilton backed the 
request of the Marquis, and Washington was at length 

“willingly persuaded” to dispatch Scott to support Mor- 
gan and Maxwell in the advance guard and gain contact 
with the English rear and left flank while von Seabee. at 
his own suggestion, went off on an individual intelligence 
mission to ascertain the exact position of the Redcoats 
and, if possible, their definite future intentions. Wash- 
ington then put the rest of his force in motion again, al- 
though the enervating temperature and a series ey violent 
chondonaceme play ayed havoc with the progress of the 
advance. 

Nor were the British any better off. In addition to 
Hessian jagers, Hessian grenadiers, the Brigade of Guards, 
the Royal Highlanders, the Queen's Light Dragoons and 
Queen’s Rangers, four brigades of the British Line and a 
troop of cavalry—a force representing the Hower of Eng- 
land’s army- —~Clinton’s cohorts included lumbering trains 
for baggage, ammunition, and provisions, rolling laun- 
dries and blacksmith shops, pontoons, portable bridges, 
private carriages and such a large number of female ad- 
herents that the high command was at length forced to 
the ungallant ruling that transportation would not be fur- 
nished for more than two ladies (sic) per company officer. 

For twelve long miles this ungainly caravan slowly 
wound through sandy roads that were either broiled by 
the sun or soaked by torrential showers until they were 
ankle-deep rivers of mud that clung to feet and wheels 
like glue. Weighed down by their heavy uniforms and 
packs, men by the score fell out of line to lie gasping by 
the roadside until they became bloated corpses, or dragged 
themselves off among the scrub oaks and pine to be seen 
no more. Horses dropped in their tracks and were left 
where they were cut from their traces, wagons broke down, 
swarms of venomous Jersey mosquitos added to the dis- 
tress of the unacclimated Englishmen, and their misery 
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was climaxed when they were discovered and delighted] 
set upon by the American scouting parties. 

Day and night Maxwell sniped at the British left, Mor 
gan got over to the right and carried on his own annoying 
attentions from there, and the rear guard was constanth 
harassed by Scott and his Philadelphians. To complet 
the vicious circle, General Dickinson’s Jersey militia 
swarmed ahead of the Redcoats tearing up roads, burning 
bridges, destroying fords and otherwise enjoying them- 
selves at the expense of the invaders. Nevertheless, the 
King’s men pushed doggedly ahead and on June 24 
after Clinton had unwisely switched his baggage train 
to the head of his column and brought his grenadiers and 
light infantry to the rear, fell exhausted into muddy 
bivouac along the road that led from Allentown to Mon- 
mouth Court House. 

On modern maps Monmouth Court House or more 
simply, Monmouth, has become the city of Freehold, but 
in 1788 (Map 2) it was only a little county seat at the 
juncture of several important arteries of travel through 
the state. Near this road junction stood the courthouse 
itself, and around it clustered some thirty dwellings, a 
school, two stores, two taverns, a wheelwright’ s shop, a 
blacksmith’s forge, and the inevitable English Church. 
The road that entered Monmouth from the southwest 
was the thoroughfare from Allentown over which the 
British had marched from the Delaware, joined half a 
mile north of the village by another road that branched 
towards the northeast. This led through Middletown, 
fifteen miles distant in the Highlands of the Navesink- 
the highest ground in that part of Jersey—and thence to 
Sandy heck, ten miles farther. A few rods below the 
courthouse the Allentown Road was crossed by a high- 
way from the south that continued almost due soak to 
Amboy, on the banks of the Raritan River; at their cross- 
ing these two roads were met by a third, curving off to the 
nestwest and forming the connecting link between Mon- 
mouth and the neighboring village of Englishtown, five 
miles away. 





Tke country traversed by this latter route was sparsely 
settled and the terrain was of a varied nature. About a 
mile to the east of Englishtown the road ascended a hill 
by an old church, called the Tennant Meeting House, 
and then it sloped gradually down to a swampy area 
through which flowed a branch of the Wemrock Brook 
whose main stream paralleled the road to the south. This 
morass was called the West Ravine, and the road was car- 
tied over the deepest part of it by a long bridge. Three- 
quarters of a mile farther in the direction of Monmouth 
another branch of the brook cut through the highway in 
the Middle Ravine, also spanned by a bridge. The par- 
sonage of the Tennant Meeting House stood just west of 
this ravine, some four hundred yards south of the road; 
this house and a few scattered farm dwellings were the 
only habitations between Englishtown and Monmouth. 
Dense clumps of trees dotted the otherwise open land- 
scape that was dominated on the south by Comb’s Hill 
midway between the West and Middle Ravines, and on 
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Map 2 


the north by the high ground through which flowed 
McGellaird Brook, a stream crossing the Amboy Road 
and terminating in the East Ravine, a little over a mile 
north of ienmneutls. 

From the Court House there were two obvious courses 
of advance on New York open to the English general; he 
could take the Amboy Road and cross the Raritan which 
would permit him to attain his goal via Staten Island, or 
he could swing off to the northeast and get to Sandy 
Hook. He chose the latter because of the added safety 
afforded to his train by the high ground over which the 
route lay, and the greater ease of embarking his men at 
Sandy Hook Bay on the transports which would carry 
them to Manhattan. This decision having been reached, 
Sir Henry and his exhausted command took to their tents 
for rest, while another earth-shaking thunderstorm poured 
over them. 

On the same day, June 24, Washington reached Rocky 
Hill, twenty-seven miles from Monmouth, where he was 
visited by Governor William Livingston of New Jersey 
who presented him a beautiful white charger and told 
him of the proximity of his foe. At once Washington 
determined to seek an engagement before the enemy got 
any nearer to New York, and to this end detached Wayne 
and his brigade to go forward immediately and join Scott's 
brigade which was already harassing the British. Sensing 
a chance for the action he craved, Lafayette asked W ih. 
ington for permission to command this advance force, but 
the commander quite properly referred the Marquis to 


Lee, to whom the honor belonged by reason of his senior- 
ity in rank. As Lee had disapproved the whole idea of an 
offensive, he had no desire to be a party to it, and gruffly 
told the young Frenchman, ‘Very well. Take the com- 
mand!” Hardly had he done so when it was announced 
that Lafay ette’ Ss force would number some four thousand 
many more than originally planned and Lee's 
proud spirit rebelled at the thought ot a junior officer hav- 
ing a command of that size. So he haughtily asked of 
Lafayette that he relinquish his new assignment so that 
he—Lee—might take it, as befitted his higher rank. 

But the Fre mel youngster was respectfully obstinate, and 
argued Lee into letting him keep the command for twen 
ty-four hours, at the end of which time it would revert to 
Lee. W ashington approved this compromise and also 


troops 


agreed to Lafsy ette’s suggestion that if he decided to give 
the entire command back to Lee, he would send Lee for- 
ward with a force approximately the size of Lafayette’s 
so that Lee woud appear simply to replace him in the field 
by virtue of his seniority, rather than relieve him. This 
having been settled, Hamilton was assigned to assist La- 
fayette, and those two ebullient youths lost no time in 
getting started; they had their men in formation and out 
of camp almost before the echoes of the assembly drums 
had died away. 
hardly settled, word came from von Steuben that the 
British would definitely start for Sandy Hook within 
twenty-four hours. 

At once Washington ordered forward two more bri- 


Then, with the dust of their de parture 
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gades to reinforce Lafayette, and sent Lee with them, thus 
automatically conferring on that eccentric soul the full 
direction he desired over all the troops in the advance 
sector, and Lee rode proudly off with his hawk’s nose 


held more disdainfully high than usual. 


A sullen, humid darkness had now fallen and there 
were threats of more rain, but as soon as the evening meal 
was finished the American commander headed his main 
body on a forced march without baggage. By keeping on 
the move all night, Washington hoped to reach English- 
town the next day and there consolidate his forces for the 
attack he was planning but when he reached Cranbury, 
nine miles east of Rocky Hill, a paucity of rations as well 
as a thunderstorm that assumed the proportions of a cloud- 
burst made further progress inadvisable, so at Cranbury 
he stayed for twenty-four hours. Von Steuben reached 
him there and the German’s detailed report on the Red- 
coats was further enlivened by his recital of his narrow 
escape from death. Scouting close to the English col- 
umn, he was spotted by some of the Hessians who were 
preparing to fire on him when he galloped away, losing 
his hat in the process. (It was the luckiest loss von 
Steuben ever suffered; after the war, the Hessian com- 
mander von Knyphausen related that he recognized his 
former colleague from Germany by the bald head his sud- 
den lack of millinery exposed to view, and had refused to 
let his men shoot.) To keep his valued associate compara- 
tively safe for the time being, Washington attached him 
to Stirling’s division and at sunrise of the twenty-seventh 
marched to Manalapan, five miles from Englishtown. 

Here at noon he summoned Lee, Maxwell, Wayne, 
Scott, and Lafayette for a last council and announced to 
them that he would engage Clinton the next morning. 
Lee would launch an 5° from his forward position 
against the British rearguard, irrespective of its numbers 
or composition, as soon as the red column began to move. 
The rest of the American army would be brought up 
without delay to bolster Lee’s attack. Washington re- 

uested that all officers waive considerations of rank for 
7 day in favor of Lee, who would be in complete charge 
of the advance and whose orders were to be obeyed with- 
out question. At the same time he directed Lee to hold a 
meeting with his brigadiers that afternoon and determine 
on his plan of battle. Two days’ rations for every man 
were to be prepared at once, and an elaborate code of drum 
signals was drawn up for relaying commands along the 
line while advancing. These were of such intricacy that 
the drummers conveniently forgot all about them at once, 
but as nobody else remembered them either it made little 
difference. 

Following his commander's orders, Lee held his after- 
noon meeting at Englishtown and accomplished exactly 
nothing by it. Leering mockingly at his generals, Lee 
told them that at the moment he had no plans of his 
own, because he knew nothing of Clinton’s plans; un- 
doubtedly, he would be better informed later on, but 


meanwhile everyone was to be prepared for anything, for 
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ou never could tell what might happen. Then, sensing 
that his brigadiers were not exactly overwhelmed by this 
display of military acumen, he sharply reminded them 
of what Washington had said on the subject of rank; he 
hoped they all remembered, and fully understood tha: 
anyone who did not agree with his orders or actions 
should nevertheless cooperate without comment, and com 
plain afterwards. He made it plain that he would brook 
no advice or suggestions, and brusquely dismissed the 
gathering just as an aide from Washington rode up to 
see how matters were progressing. To him Lee explained 
that the British would probably attack during the night, 
but the Americans would sleep on their arms and be well 
prepared to give a good account of themselves. 

The hot summer sun sank in a crimson haze behind 
Englishtown and a lifeless dusk settled over the heat-ridden 
landscape. There were occasional low rumbles of thunder 
and nebulous flickers of heat lightning played along the 
horizon. Otherwise the rustic peace and quiet was un- 
broken as the perspiring Continentals thankfully loosened 
their belts and stretched out under the stars for what rest 
the heavy night could bring them. Only one man seemed 
to sense ‘something of the unexpected developments the 
immediate future actually held in store for the American 
forces; he was Dr. Griffith of the 3d Virginians and at 
midnight he came stealthily to Washington's head- 
quarters. “I have come to warn you of Lee,” he earnestly 
told the commander. “That fellow is not to be trusted, 
your Excellency; I know his breed too well. Pray be on 
your guard that he does the army no harm!” Washington 
thanked him and smiled kindly at the older man as he 
bade him goodnight, but he paid no further attention to 
the warning at the time. He would have good reason to 
remember it before another midnight rolled around, for 
Charles Lee had already prepared the way for a later chaos 
and failure that cannot easily be considered unintentional. 
We have seen that he had no advance plan of action for 
himself or his subordinates; he deliberately held himself 
aloof from his command so that he was unfamiliar with its 
component parts, and he further confused the issue by 
making arbitrary changes among his commanding officers 
at the last moment, without apparent rhyme or reason. 
General Wayne, for example, he successively transferred to 
three different brigades, Scott he did not permit to com- 
mand his own brigade or any other, and Colonel Durkee 
he suddenly placed at the head of Varnum’s brigade. 

It was barely three o'clock the next morning when Lee 
ordered reveille for the leading elements of his command 
—a regiment of infantry under Colonel Grayson, selected 
detachments from the brigades of Scott and Varnum, and 
Lieutenant Colonel Oswald and four guns from the 2d 
Connecticut Artillery. These troops were to proceed from 
their camp back of Englishtown, pass through the town 
itself, and then advance in the direction of Monmouth 
Court House. With the order for this movement Lee in- 
cluded for some reason a message nearly twelve hours old 


from Washington, requesting that a sharp lookout be 
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pt for a night attack by the English; apparently the 

s llifying circumstance that the night was then over 
never bothered him at all. But Grayson was too anxious to 
cet started to mull over such irrelevancies, and his men, 
relieved of the burden of their packs left in camp, were 
soon stepping out briskly through the early morning 
musts. 

Arrived at Englishtown, Grayson went to Lee for any 
last minute orders. It took the general an hour or more to 
decide that no additional instructions were necessary ex- 
cept that the colonel should at once report any movements 
on the part of the British. At length, guided by General 
Forman, a native Jerseyman, Genyson’ s force left the 
sleepy little village along the road that led past the Ten- 
nant Meeting Ym to hoops, 

Meanwhile General Dickinson, still scouting the front 
of the English position, noticed that the Redcoats were 
beginning to move out of their lines, and sent a messenger 
post-haste to Washington with this intelligence. En 
route he stopped at Lee’s headquarters and reported the 
new development, and Lee at once summoned his entire 
command to follow after Grayson. Ordinarily this would 
have been a matter of simple accomplishment, but the 
perverse streak in the general’s nature always caused him 
to make easy things difficult. Impl: ausible as it must seem, 
Lee was not even sure of the position in camp of many of 
his units, nor the order of their march, and when Maxwell 
announced his brigade all present and accounted for, the 
general flew at that astonished officer in a royal rage. His 
whining voice rising almost to a scream, Lee accused the 
other of inexcusable tardiness. Maxwell had been sup- 
posed to head the column; now it had gone on without 
him and he must fall in at once as the rear guard. 

Abashed, Maxwell hurried his regiments out on the 
road, only to find that no one else had yet appeared and he 
was still in the van where he was supposed to be. To this 
day, it is not believed that Lee ever knew the difference. 

Grayson by now was just ascending the hill on which 
stood the Meeting House when he heard a sudden rattle 
of musketry ahead to his left. A few minutes later a 
courier arrived from Dickinson stating that his militia had 
been drawn into a skirmish with a regiment of British 
infantry and another of dragoons, and reinforcements 
were needed. Grayson hurried on, but by the time he 
caught up with Dickinson the Redcoats had seen him and 
withdrawn. The two Americans then retraced their steps 
along the road to report to Lee whom they met at the 
bridge over the West Ravine. He was in a vicious temper, 
for he had just received a report from von Steuben that 
the British were not moving; as this message was in com- 
plete contradiction to the one received from Dickinson, 
Lee’s mental equilibrium was more upset than usual. 
Actually, both Dickinson and von Steuben were accurate 
in their statements of what they had seen. The former, 
watching the head of the British column had noted the 
baggage train and its convoy start off, but did not know 
that the rear guard was remaining behind. Von Steuben 


saw that the rear guard was not moving and he had not 
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been able to observe the evacuation of the baggage train 
If any one was to blame for the neglect that could pro- 
duce such confusion it was Charles Lee himself. 


knew nothing of the British situation, 


who 
and had not both 
ered to send out scouts of his own to find out about it. 
But Lee was never one to admit his own shortcomings 
nor to condone those of others, and he gave his staff a 

severe tongue lashing. Singling out Dickinson for spe- 
cial attention, Lee raved chat hy was receiving contradic 
tory intelligence, that his officers were incompetent, and 
that he was no longer able to trust any reports brought to 
him. 


White with anger, Dickinson waited for the other to 
catch his breath and then grimly remarked, “You may 
believe it or not General Lee, but if you march your men 


beyond the ravine now in vour rear, with only one pas- 


sage over it, you are ina perilous situation! 


Lee snorted contemptuously and turned to several farm- 
ers who had joined the American force to offer their serv- 
ices as guides and scouts. N aturally their information on 
the terrain lacked military cle arness and conciseness and 
Lee became even more confused as to how and where he 
might best push forward. Seeking a a proper disposition 
for their advance, he had his troops cross and recross the 
ravine bridge several times while he stood despondently 
by, shaking his head and ruefully confessing, “I am 
teased, mortified and chagrined by these little marches 
and countermarches.” His men liked them no better than 
he did, with a thermometer rapidly reaching the higher 
brackets. 

Lafayette then approached and succeeded in persuading 
his superior that the best thing to do under present andl 
tions was to disregard all reports and begin an advance 
independently. es led his men over the Middle Ravine 
and then swung off across the open country to the north- 
east. A sudc ™, blur of scarlet beyond the Court House in 
the distance marked the withdrawal of Clinton’s baggage 
train, and General Forman pointed at the sight in high 
glee. “T know a short cut to catch them!” 
still i in any thing but a receptive mood. “‘] know my busi- 
ness,” he replied curtly. Even when Knox warned him 
that another marsh, the East Ravine, lay ahead of him, 
Lee’s only comment was, 


But Lee was 


“That is surprising, and a very 
disagreeable circumstance, but I will endeavor to make 
the best of it!” 

So the command reached the Amboy Road, and here 
Lee called a halt while he and Wayne rode forward on 
reconnaissance. The British firing started again and bul- 
lets began to whistle dangerously close to the two officers 
but Lee did not flinch. By one of those queer metamor- 
phoses of character that made him an eternal riddle, he 
suddenly became a cool and collected soldier, and heedless 
of the fact that he was exposed to direct fire, he calmly 
planned the further movements of his men to gain su- 
periority over his foe 

As they rode back to their lines, Lee outlined his ideas 
to Wayne. Wayne was to engage the Redcoats who were 
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covering the withdrawal of Clinton's baggage, Varnum 
was to attack the British right, Morgan the British left 
and rear and he, Lee, would engage the British center, 
splitting the English forces in two. 

It was a sound scheme and might have succeeded had 
its originator taken the trouble to communicate it to his 
officers generally. This he did not do. Immediately upon 
rejoining his troops, Lee reverted to his characteristic 
maladroitness, and the only commanders who received 
any detailed inkling of his intentions were those with 
whom he happened to talk, for he issued no special orders 
on the subject. The others simply followed his idea as 
well as they could guess it, and hoped for the best. The 
unfortunate Morgan, who had been out of touch with 
headquarters since he had been sent towards the south the 
previous evening with vague instructions to ‘‘attack the 
British somewhere on the left’’ never did know what was 
going on, did nothing, and suffered a severe blot on his 
military record in consequence. 

Setting his men in motion once more, Lee stationed 
Maxwell to guard the Amboy Road, and then swung the 
remainder of his command to its right, facing the route by 
which the British were planning to leave for Middletown. 
At once the Redcoats in rear of the baggage train swung 
to their left and opened fire against the Continentals. 
The latter returned the fusillade with enthusiasm; back 
in Valley Forge it had been a court-martial offense to snap 
a musket because it would wear out the valuable flints, 
but here all restrictions were off and the Americans 
hugged their shoulders around the firelock stocks and gave 
the British as good as they sent. Indeed, they did a little 
better than that, for shortly the line of scarlet tunics drew 
off and Lee sent a message to Washington that the British 
would soon be taken. 

Such optimism might have been slightly premature, 
but there seemed sound justification for it a few moments 
later when the sharp skirmishing reached a climax be- 
tween Colonel Butler’s gth Pennsylvanians on the right 
of the line and a squadron of the Queen’s Rangers who 
were attempting a flanking movement. Biding his time, 
Butler waited until he had the cavalrymen in good range 
and then loosed a scathing volley that sent them reeling 
back into Monmouth in helpless confusion. Yelling 
madly, the Americans raced after them and drove them 
from the town, and Lee was beside himself with joy. To 
Washington he sent another message, “Have great cer- 
tainty of cutting the enemy off,” and to Lafayette who 
stood near him he remarked, * ‘My dear Marquis, I think 
these people are ours.” The more he thought about it, 
the more certain of victory he became, and shouted to 
Grayson who was running past, “By God, I'll take them 
all!” The opening moments of the battle were highly 
satisfactory for Lee; they were the last of such moments 
he would enjoy in his career of arms. 

The firing was now continuous, added to by the salvos 
from Oswald's cannon that had been wheeled into an 
advance position. The British lines were undoubtedly 
wavering; had the Americans made a sustained advance at 
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that point the battle might well have been won then 
and there. But Lee remained strangely blind to his op- 
portunity and obstinately indifferent to all entreaties to 
seize it. Wayne sent him word that the Redcoats were on 
the point of retreat and begged for reinforcements, but 
Lee simply laughed at the messenger and said, ‘‘Pho! Pho! 
That is impossible!” Captain Pierre L’Enfant of the 
Continental Engineers urged Lee to press his attack but he 
refused to consider the idea. ‘“My dear captain,” he replied, 

“T have orders from the Congress and the Commander-in- 
chief not to engage.” This, of course, was nonsense of 
the most blithering variety—and still the British gave 
every sign of being about to break, and still the Ameri- 
cans stood fast and watched them. 

Wild with concern over his commander's inaction, 
Wayne came dashing back to Lee loudly demanding that 
he be allowed to push his men forward to almost certain 
victory, but Lee shook his head. With heavy sarcasm 
he reminded Wayne that his impetuosity was not the 
mark of a well-trained and obedient officer, and sent the 
brigadier back to his post seething with impotent fury. 

Clinton by this time had realized that the Americans 
were bent on engaging his whole command and not 
merely interested in capturing his baggage as he had 
thought at first, and he dispatched Cornwallis to reinforce 
the rear guard with the entire 2d Brigade of British Foot 
and the 17th Dragoons. It was obvious that the Red- 
coats intended to counter-attack in force and Lafayette 
directed Lee’s attention to the maneuver which was pre- 


paring before their eyes. “General,” he pleaded, “T urge 
you that we attack at once, before it is too late!” 
Lee smiled deprecatingly. “Sir,” he replied, “you do 


not know British soldiers; we cannot stand against them. 
We should certainly be driven back at first, and we must 
be cautious.” 

“It may be so, general,” replied the Frenchman, “but 
British soldiers have been beaten before, and they may be 
again. At any rate, I am disposed to make the trial.” Lee 
made no answer and Lafayette, fearful of this lack of con- 
cern over the situation, sent a message to Washington that 
he had better get to the front as fast as he could. 

Then Lee had one of his reversals of form and summon- 
ing the Marquis back to his side, ordered him to take 
Wayne’s three regiments and begin an attack on the Brit- 
ish left flank, covering the right of the American position 
which by now had Monmouth in its rear. Calling happily 
to his staff to follow him, Lafayette spurred forward to 
get a better view of his intended field of action, and almost 
at once a round shot from a British battery slammed into 
the little group of officers. One of the Marquis’ aides 
went down, horribly disemboweled, and the rest of the staft 
fled to safety. Lafayette however, leaped from his saddle 
and ran to where his companion lay dying, as the enemy 
gunners prepared for a second shot at the perfect target he 
offered them. Clinton, who was standing by the gun, 
recognized the French officer because of the notable white 
steed he always rode and ordered the battery to hold its 
fire. Lafayette remounted and gained his own lines, never 
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Map 3 


knowing how close he had come to joining the comrade 
whose body he sorrowfully left on the field. 


The Frenchman speedily got his regiments into posi- 
tion with Stewart to the east a the Court House and the 
British a bare six hundred yards away, when he was 
startled to see some of the men with Lee apparently mov- 
ing to the rear. While he was trying to decide if this 
unexpected sight was a reality or a mirage he was hailed 
by C vaptain Nlescer of Lee’s staff, who told him to retire 


to the woods in back of him. 

Dumbfounded at this change of plans, Lafayette turned 
to obey and was further ra to see all the American 
troops moving back. (Map 3.) Wayne, Scott, Maxwell, 
Stewart, and Gray rson were as nonplussed as the Marquis 
over this sudden turn of events, and Stewart rode directly 
to Lee for definite information on what was happening. 

“Move your men back, Colonel,” 
Stewart approached him. 

“Move them back?” 
“Where to, sir?” 


ordered Lee as 
The colonel was incredulous. 


Swinging his arm in a vague circle Lee replied, “Take 


” and cantered off, 
leaving Stewart open- mouthed in surprise. 


them any lace where they’ il be safe! 
P 


Seeing a company of Redcoats running to get between 
him and the Court House, Scott pulled out of his position 
to the west of the East Ravine and headed towards the 
Englishtown Road. One after the other Wayne, Stewart, 
and the rest reluctantly drew their men from the forward 


lines and herded them to the rear; Osw alc 1 shorn ol sup 
porting intantry and running low in ammunition, ho oked 
up his guns and joined the retirement. In ten minutes 
from the time they had success 1n their grasp, the whole 


of Lee’s command was falling away. 


By companies and regiments and finally by brigades 
the Americans poured along the road over which they had 
advanced six hours before. Some organizations withdrew 


in good order, others got out of hand and ran and 


stumbled to the rear in a disorganized rabble, but none 
of them paused in their flight to ‘eer any resistance to the 
enemy. As John Laurens wrote to his father, the Presi 
dent of C ongress, “All this disgr: aceful retreating passed 
without the hring of a musket over ground which might 


have been disputed inch by inch.” 


Keeping his own counsel as to the motives for this 
move, Lee paused for a moment when he reached the west 
bank of the East Ravine and seemed disposed to make 
stand there, but the advantages that such a position would 
offer as a mark for the British artillery induced him to 
move further back. Arriving at the Middle Ravine he 
sent General Duportail, his e ngineer officer, to look overt 
the high ground to the west of this ravine as a location 
for the Aastdcen guns. ——— reported that the site 
and the staff 
galloped after Lee to the proposed position, confident that 


was admirably suited to such 1 purpose, 


But to the ill- 
looked frowningly 


here at last he would turn on the enemy. 
concealed consternation of all, Lee 


about him when he reached the summit of the hill ac idly 
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remarked, ‘‘Execrable position!” and returned to the road 
as the retreat continued to sweep unhindered by. 

Back at Manalapan Washington had his forces under 
arms and on their way betimes, and breakfasted at Eng- 
lishtown with Dr. James English. Finishing the meal, he 
wrote a short report to Congress and then he and Dr. 
English mounted their horses to follow the troops which 
were already passing beyond the village. “Looks like a 
Sunday battle, General,” remarked the doctor, and Wash- 
ington smiled wryly as he answered, ‘Yes, it does. I don’t 
feel much like fighting on the Sabbath but I must yield 
to the good of the country.” 

As they rode to overtake the head of the column they 
were suddenly intercepted by a dust-covered horseman 
who swung his mount across their path and raised his 
hand, half in salute and half in warning. It was Dr. 
Thomas Henderson of Englishtown, lieutenant colonel in 
the local militia. Leaning breathlessly towards Washing- 
ton, he gasped out the astounding news that the Ameri- 

cans were retreating. 

If he had exploded a bomb in the middle of Washing- 
ton’s staff, the effect would have been no more paralyzing 
than his words. Washington was the first to recover 
himself. “‘Retreating?” he echoed in amazement. ‘Who 
gave you this information?” 

Henderson pointed over his shoulder to a woebegone 
figure in nondescript regimentals, plodding along a few 
rods behind him. “That fellow there,” he replied. “He's 
a fifer from one of the regiments and he says the whole 
army's coming back!” 

“Here, you!”’ called the general. “Are you a soldier?” 
The other nodded his head. ‘Yes, sir, I’m a fifer,” and 
he held up his fife in proof. 

“What's this story of yours about a retreat?’ queried 
Washington. “Are you mad?” 

“No, indeed, Sir,” the other assured him. “‘It’s true, Sir. 
So help me, everybody's on the run!” 

Washington whirled about in his saddle. “Sergeant,” 
he called to a member of his bodyguard, “‘take this fifer 
and keep him under guard; see that he doesn’t repeat 
what he's told me to anyone.” Then he turned to his 
aides. “Colonel Harrison and Colonel Fitzgerald, ride 
ahead and find out what is happening. Report to me as 
soon as you can. I'll follow with the troops here.” 
The two officers jumped their horses into a gallop up the 
road as Washington, dazed by the shock of the intelli- 
gence he had received, put his men forward once more. 

As they flew along the highway, Harrison and Fitz- 

Id came upon increasing evidence of the truth of the 
Fee's report. First they met Grayson’s men shambling 
through the dust, then Patton’s regiment and Jackson's, 
and finally the entire New Jersey brigade of Maxwell’s. 
The faces of all were set in uncomprehending and fright- 
ened stares; they looked neither to the right nor left and 
only Colonel Ogden of the rst New Jersey raised his head 
to shout at the aides as they passed, “By God, we're flying 
from a shadow!” 


A mile farther on Captain Mercer appeared, and him 
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Colonel Harrison accosted directly. “For the love of God 
he demanded, “what is the meaning of this retreat?” 

Lee’s aide shook his head. “If you go further,” | 
warned his questioner, “you'll meet columns of enen 
foot and horse—”’ 

The other interrupted him unceremoniously. “Thank 
you, captain,” he said dryly, ‘‘but we came to this pla : 
expressly to meet columns of enemy foot and horse!” and 
he and Fitzgerald raced on. 

Nearing the West Ravine bridge, Washington himse!f 
met Grayson and Patton at the head of their regiments, 
officers and men so spent with the heat and their own 
exertion that he forbore to question them and ordered 
them into a nearby woods to rest. “Give them some 
rum,” he directed, “and keep them from straggling.” 
Then he resumed his march and almost at once a New 
Jersey regiment hove in view with its commander, Colo- 
nel Gaewve. apoplectic with chagrin over the withdrawal 
in which he was unwillingly participating. But his an- 
swers to his general’s questions were evasive and those of 
his second in command, Major Howell, were no better. 
So Washington could only ride ahead, more perplexed 
and sick at heart than ever. 

Then across the bridge catapulted Hamilton, hair 
streaming and eyes flashing in frenzy. Throwing himself 
from his horse, he sprinted to Washington and shook at 
one of the latter’s stirrup leathers. “General, General!” 
he yelled, his voice breaking in his excitement. ‘““We are 
betrayed! General Lee has betrayed you and the army!” 
Sweat was pouring down over his crimson face, he was 
shaking as if with fever and he seemed on the point of 
collapse, but Washington brought him back sharply to 
the stern realities of the occasion. ‘““Take your horse, 
Colonel Hamilton,” he crisply ordered, then raised his 
reins and trotted over the rattling planks of the narrow 
span across the swam 

Two hundred yards honed it, he met Lee himself. 

All about was the clamor of milling men but when 
Washington, motionless on his white horse, watched the 
approach of his subordinate, it was as if both officers were 
alone in a world of sudden silence. Lee halted at sight of 
his chief and seemed about to attempt a greeting. Wash- 
ington forestalled him. 

“My God, General Lee,” he asked, with a bitter edge 
to his voice that none had heard before, “what are you 
about?” 

Lee appeared staggered by the query and could only 
stammer, “Sir? Sir?” 

“I desire to know, Sir,” repeated Washington, “‘what 
is the reason for this disorder and confusion?” 

The other cleared his throat nervously. “Well, Sir,” 
he managed to reply, “the intelligence I received was 
most contradictory and I did not Propose to attack the 
whole British army.” Then the man’s unbelievable ef- 
frontery asserted itself and he added, “I never was in 
favor of the plan—it was against my expressed opinion.” 


To this impertinence Washington curtly answered, 
“Whatever your opinions might have been, I expected 
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Map 4 


my orders would have been obeyed. The British at Mon- 
mouth were only a covering party at most.’ 

But Lee was disposed to continue the argument. 
be so, Sir, but it seemed stronger than chat, 
think it proper to risk so sanc,” 


“May- 


and I did not 


This was too much for the commander's stoicism and 
he burst out, ‘I am sorry you undertook the command, 
unless you meant to run the risk of fighting the enemy!” 

Coming from that source, such a public accusation of 
cowardice would have silenced any ordinary culprit, but 
Lee was cast in a mould all his own, and ventured an 
answer to the effect that American troops couldn’t stand 
British bayonets. Gathering up his reins, W ashington 
muttered something that sounded to his orderly suspici- 
ously like, “You've never tried them, you damned pol- 
troon!”’ and rode ahead. 

His progress to the front was next halted by Harrison, 
returning to report that the British were distant scarce a 
fifteen-minutes’ march and pressing hard. Washington 
forthwith dispatched orders for Greene to take his men to 
the south of the road overlooking the West Ravine, and 
for Lord Stirling to proceed to the hill on the north of the 
road, complementing Greene's position and about half a 
mile from him. No sooner had Washington done this 
than two columns of advancing Redcoats came into view; 
if Stirling and Greene were permitted to gain their ob- 
jectives the enemy must be delayed, and at once. Recog- 
nizing Colonel Stewart of the 13th Pennsylvania and 
Colonel Ramsay of the 3d Maryland standing near, 


| 

he said 
“T shall depend on your immediate exertions to 
check the progress of the enemy with your two regiments 


Washington called them to him. “Gentlemen,” 


soberly, 


until I can form the main army. 


The two colonels had no illusions about what such a 
mission would probably mean to them and their com- 
mands but they never hesitated. ““We'll check them!” 
they answered in chorus and led their regiments up the 
road at the double. Two hundred y ards from the British 
(Map 4) they deployed to their left, threw themselves 
behind such shelter as the scrubby underbrush afforded, 
and opened fire. Amazed at this sudden change of front 
on the part of their ant agonists the English regul: irs halted 
momentarily, and then wheeled quickly into battle posi- 
tions; advancing slowly but surely they gave the Con- 
The 
carried helpless to the rear; 
was Lieutenant Colonel Laurens, Wash- 
ington’s aide, and little by little band was 
fussed to fall back. Ramsay, bloodied by a bullet's graze 
across his shoulder and another across his forehead, saw 
to it that the withdrawal was accomplished in good 
order until there was no one left to stand with him. 


tinentals volley for volley. valiant Stewart 


was 
w ‘ounded and 


enedied too, 


grievously 


the brave 


Just as he was turning his horse follow his 


troops 
from the field 


1 shot ‘laid the animal low, and when 


the colonel fasiiiiied to his feet it was to find him- 
self the center of interest of a eSchande group of dra- 


goons. Leaning low across his saddle the le ading trooper 
cook careful aim with his pistol as he whirled up to Ram- 
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Molly served in ber busband’s place. 


say and pulled the trigger— -and the weapon missed fire! 
He never had a chance to pull the trigger again. Al- 
though on foot and armed only with a short-bladed 
sword, the dauntless colonel flew at his mounted attacker 
with maniacal ferocity, hacked at the cavalryman so 
viciously that he literally cut him down from his horse. 
Leaping to the saddle he had emptied, Ramsay turned 
on the other dragoons who now surrounded him, and 
gave them a lively few minutes. But they were too many 
for him and dragged him off to Clinton. Clinton, who 
could appreciate courage in foe as well as in friend, was so 
struck with the American colonel’s exhibition of valor 
that on the following day he gave him a parole back to 
his own army. 

To support Ramsay's and Stewart's detachments Wash- 
ington had ordered two more guns to join Oswald's bat- 
tery at the right of the road, and they continued firing 
until the excessive heat of the day caused the collapse of 
several gunners. One of them was John Hays who some 
years before had married Mary Ludwig, a girl from the 
neighborhood of Monmouth. Following a common cus- 
tom of the time she had joined her husband on the march 
across Jersey, and “Molly” Hays, of buxom form and 
jolly red face, was soon accepted as an unofficial member 
of the ranks. When her husband’s battery went into 
action Molly went with it, tirelessly carrying water from 
a nearby well to cool the burning throats and bodies of 
the gun crews. Seeing her husband prostrate, Mistress 
Hays decided on more personal participation in the fight 
and forthwith served in his place until the guns were 


ordered to the rear. History says no more of Gunner Hays 
but the sobriquet his wife won by her ministrations that 
day have permanently enshrined her in Revolutionary 
annals as “Molly Pitcher.” 
Falling back as the British began to close in on them, 
Oswald’s cannon were stopped by Lee after they had 
gone about forty yards, and further delayed the enemy 
by several well-placed shots, although the position of the 
artillery was then so precarious that the Americans 
crossing the ravine were shouting at the gunners, “Re- 
treat! Retreat!” But they stayed where they were until 
Lafayette came with Lee’s orders to limber up and get out 
before it was too late. Only then did the caissons come 
rumbling back over the bridge, while Varnum’s riflemen 
kept the Redcoats at bay by fire from the position they 
had taken near a hedge fence just west of the parsonage. 
Meanwhile, Washington had been anything but idle. 
During the check to the British advance afforded by the 
cooperative endeavors of Stewart, Ramsay, and Oswald, 
he had perfected his further plans and, with Wayne, was 
busy putting them into execution. 
Wayne took over Varnum’s position at the hedge with 
a force composed of Livingston's regiment, parts of 
Scott's brigade and two guns. As soon as the remnants 
of the Stewart and Ramsay regiments got across the 
Middle Ravine bridge, they also joined him, and Wayne 
at last had his chance for active combat. The fring had 
now increased in intensity and “Mad Anthony’s” troops 
inflicted considerable damage from their coign of vantage. 
Wandering aimlessly along the lines, Lee chose this 
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nopportune moment to accost Wayne and ask him what 
Lh was doing, and under whose orders. This was another 
chance for which Wayne had been waiting; with consid- 
erable personal satisfaction and with little ceremony he 
replied that he was carrying out the express commands 
4 General Washington. lo bowed gravely and turned 
vay remarking, “ , one nothing further to say. 


te he was salesheen. He had a great deal more to say, 


and said it when he caught sight of one of the infantry 
outhts moving off behind the hedge. “Where is that 

damned blue regiment going?’ ’ he yelled, rushing up to 
ts startled commander. “I say, where is that damned 
blue regiment going? I'll have you know I'm general 
here, and you have ‘No business to leave this field with- 
out my permission!” It was perh: aps fortunate that before 
the enraged colonel could find voice to reply, Washington 
approached and explained that he had told the regiment 
in question to retire so that its men might get some rest. 


Indeed, the torrid summer weather was taking its toll 
in exhaustion on both sides. Most of the British and 
Americans engaged had been on the move for almost 
seven hours in sweltering heat that was never less than 
95 degrees and at times topped 100, a heat made more 
oppressive by the thick dust that held the acrid powder 
smoke close to the ground. The Hessians in their heavy 
uniforms grumbled “that they would fight no more, and 
though many of the Americans had stripped to the waist 
they ‘toond no relief. Regardless of British bullets they 
crept forward to drink foam the brackish waters of the 
swamp in the ravine, and crowded thick about the well- 
sweep in the parsonage yard as they waited their turns to 
moisten their swollen tongues. It was here that the gal- 
lant C aptain Fauntleroy was lost when he stepped aside 
to let a private take his place at the well and was torn 
almost in two by a riccocheting ball from an English 
four-pounder. 


Practically all the Americans were now over the Middle 
Ravine and Lee sent a message to Maxwell on the north 
side of the road, to cover the last of the retreat from the 
south side. As this meant crossing a highway filled with 
troops, Maxwell could not credit the ender and went to 


Lee for verification. Lee answered shortly that he meant 


exactly what he said, but when the other pointed out the 


faulty strategy of the move Lee apologized and corrected 
his instructions. 


Captain Mercer then hinted to Lee that as Washington 
was on the field, he was probably giving his own onders, 
and to the commander Lee straightway tode. He caught 
up with him as Washington was crossing the Middle 
Ravine, preparatory to forming his commnendl for final 
action on the west side. When Lee reined in beside him, 
Washington looked at him appraisingly and said, “Will 
you take command, or shall I? If you wish to take it, I 
will return to the main body and arrange them on the 
heights in the rear.” 

Lee was again for a moment the soldier he always could 


have been, and answered calmly, “I will take the com- 
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mand here, your Excellency, and check the enemy, nor 
will I be the first to le ave the hel ey Washington nodc led 
and spurred away as Hamilton he aring the last of the 
conversation, dashed up. Excitement, heat, and his 
naturally nervous temperament had combined to make 
the young staff officer almost hysterical. Wildly swing- 
ing his ound he shouted dramatically, ‘I will stay here 


with you, my dear General Lee, and die with vou here on 
the spot!’ 


Halting the other’s outburst with a quick gesture, Lee 
coolly replied, “When I have taken the proper measures 
to get our main body in position I will die here with you 

on this spot, if you like!” Hamilton, ironically enough, 

was afterwards rendered hors de combat when his eats 


was killed and fell on him. 


Artillery pl aced on the high ground behind the hedge 
fence was now exchanging shots with the British batteries 
in the longest and biggest artillery duel the war had seen 
to date, and under its protection the last of the € 
nentals raced At once Lee went to 


“Sir, here are my troops, how do you want 
me to dispose ot them? 


Conti 


across the ravine. 


Washington. 
Shall I form them on your front 
align them with your main body, or draw them up in the 
rearr 

“March them to Englishtown,’ 
“and hold them there.” 
Continental Army 


aswered Washington, 
So Major General C harles Lee 

; left the battle that was torever to be 
indissolubly linked with his name, riding towards a sun 
that was sinking no faster than his own fortunes. Wash- 
ington was left in supreme charge of the entire American 
torce. 

For one awful moment after Lee’s departure it seemed 
that an irreparable blow had been struck 
fortunes. As he rode to the front of the 
sembled to the west of the Middle Ravine, the cheer with 
which the troops § greeted their general died im a cry of 
horror as W ashington and his horse plunged to the 
ground. gencral’s staff 
crowded over him and then joined in the wild yell of 
relief that rose when W ashington was seen to get to his 


American 


men now as- 


Sick with ap prehension, the 


feet unhurt. The white horse given him by 


Governor 
Livingston had succumbed to the scorching sun but its 
rider was not even scratched, and quickly ‘mounted the 
favorite brown mare brought up by Billy Lee, the gen- 


eral’s body servant. 

Cornw allis’ troops, C arrying on an unabated musketry 
and artillery fire for more than an hour, had now advanced 
to fairly close range across the entire American front with 
the 42d Foot aa Royal Highlanders at the right of the 
British line, the 52d Foot on the left, and the grenadic rs 
with the light infantry and dragoons in the center. It was 
apparent chat the contending armies were preparing for 
the decisive action of the day and de spite the flying bullets 
and cannon balls the neighboring hills and houses held 
many spectators. As far back as the Tennant Meeting 
House, now doing duty onlookers 


were perched on the roof and steeple and refused to 


as a dressing station, 
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Map 5 


leave, even after a shot had injured one of their number 
in the meeting house yard. 

To meet the British threat Washington dispatched 
Scott and Oswald to join Stirling on the north, and 
Greene and his infantry and artillery to gain Comb’s Hill 
to the south (Map 5); Varnum, with Jackson and Max- 
well, he sent to the rear for a respite. Lafayette, much to 
that young nobleman’s disgust, was put in charge of the 
reserves behind Lord Stirling, and Wayne remained at the 
hedge row. 

Von Steuben now rejoined W ashington and together 
they proceeded to Stirling's position where the Penssion 
proved the results of "Phy tutelage by getting the ranks 
aligned as quickly and correctly as if they were on the 
parade ground at Valley Forge. This accomplished, 
Washington sent von Steuben back to Englishtown to 
reform the troops who had retreated there, ond hold them 
ready for further orders. 

The right of the British line now began to move for- 
ward with the slow and relentless acceleration of the 
traditional British charge of victory. But Stirling, “mild 
in private conversation and vociferous on the field,” deter- 
mined that this time the Redcoats would meet a foe that 
could beat them at their own game. Off on his left were 
the 1st and 3d New Hampshire and 1st Virginia regi- 
ments, and these Stirling ordered to carry the fight to the 
enemy. Forming for a charge only sixty yards from the 
Redcoats, under a fire which they disdained to return, the 
Yankees and Southerners suddenly launched a ferocious 


assault on the British line. Taken off their feet by the 
temerity of the Colonials, the King’s men halted, wav- 
ered, and fell back on the low ground i in the ravine where 
they reformed. Lieutenant Colonel Aaron Burr, of Mal- 
colm’s Continental infantry, then started an ill-advised 
counter-attack which died a- borning, and the Americans 
contented themselves with emptying their muskets and 
cannon at the English as fast as they could shoot them. 
As a result, Cornwallis despaired of turning the Colonists’ 
left and decided to try their right, an effort wherein his 
want of success was equally conspicuous. 

Greene had well chosen his position on Comb’s Hill 
and as the Redcoats attempted to swing around the south 
end of the Continental line, they presented themselves 
to an enfilading fire from the cannon on the heights. 
Knox and his brigade adjutant, Lieutenant Colonel du 
Plessis, were in direct charge of the guns, and so accurate 

was their shooting that one shell is reported to have torn 
every musket from the hands of an advancing platoon, as 
it passed from left to right across the front rank. British 
casualties were particularly severe in this phase of the battle 
especially among the officers, the 4th Company of the 
52d losing its fourth commanding officer in as many suc- 
cessive engagements. “‘H’m,” said a drummer as aa 
helped carry the body of his captain from the field, 
wonder who'll they’ ll get to accept of our comp’ny na 
Damned if I’d do it!” He need not have worried. The 
52d was through for the day, and no more attempts were 
made to trespass on Greene’s territory. 
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Though twice repulsed, the Redcoats were far from 
defeated and now prepared for a climactic effort against 
the main body of the Americans centered under Wayne 
at the hedge fence. Through the shimmering heat waves 
the Colonials on their hill could see the brilliant British 
battle flags unfurled, and the scarlet-coated officers and 
noncoms forming the ranks for the advance—tow after 
row of red and white and yellow uniforms, of pipe-clayed 
accouterments, of bayonets winking in the twilight, and in 
the post of honor befitting their status as a corps délite, 
the towering shakos of the Grenadier Guards. 

The sudden rattle of a drum breaks above the jumbled 
roar of the battlefield. Swords flash and across the sun- 
drenched plain in front of Wayne's position a wave of 
E nglish soldiery begins to roll. It climbs the slope—and 
then breaks against a leaden hail that comes whistling 
down to meet it. Receding, it eddies for a moment sstand 
the foot of the hill, and then roars forward once more. 

Over the heads of Wayne's men, the artillery is laying 

down the first defensive barrage seen in America ond 
doing a good job of it, but it doesn’t stop the British. 
Proud in their heritage of military might, the grenadiers 
move steadily upward; many are “men who fought at 
Minden” and it is hard for them to take these Vanhee 
rebels seriously. To show his contempt for his foes, there 
strides far in advance of one company the “high sergeant,’ 
a giant of a man whose height of seven feet anil four 
inches is unequaled in the British army; he knows what 
a conspicuous mark he makes but he also knows that these 
louts of colonists can’t shoot straight, so he thumbs his 
nose at them in derision as he strides on. Muskets are 
swung forward to give the bayonets free play, hands 
tighten around stock and barrel—and again a long rifale 
rs fire sweeps the attackers back to hele starting point, 
their furthest advance marked by the body of the * 
sergeant.” 

The situation grows serious for C linton and Cornwallis. 
Checked at left “oni right, they must get through the 
Americans in the center if they are to get through at all, 
and twice they have failed to do so. Clinton himself helps 
to reform the dragoons, and as the grenadiers approach 
the Continentals for the third time Lieutenant Colonel 
Henry Monckton dresses their ranks, reminds them of 
the glorious history they have helped to write, and pleads 
for a successful finale to the current chapter. He then 
places himself with the color bearer at the head of the 
famous 2d Battalion, blue-blooded in file as well as in 
rank, raises his sword, and shouts, “Forward to the 
charge!’ 

Behind the hedge the Americans are impatiently hold- 
ing their fire. Having successfully staved off two sallies, 
Wayne is determined to keep his record unsullied and 

warns his men that now every shot must count. Crouch- 
ing in the dusty grass behind them the general keeps 
muttering in the face of the English advance, “Steady! 
Steady! Wait for the word, and then pick off the king 


birds!” 


Peering through their leafy parapet the Continentals 


high 
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see the grenadiers pause within short musket range, they 
hear the clipped Oxford phrases of Monckton, they can 
even distinguish the scrape of his sword blade as he 
whips it foot the scabbard and whirls towards them. 
And still Wayne whispers, “Steady! Waic for the word!” 
Closer come 
away— ‘Steady! 
for the word!” 
Five yards 


yards 
“W ait 


what more does Wayne WwW ante 


Closer. Twenty 


the Redcoats. 
Steady 


Ten yards 


boys!” Fifteen yards— 
Fire! 

The dusty green ot the hedge blossoms along its entire 
length with pat len flashes of red. A cloud of white 
umbe rushes forward to meet and enfold the eel Out 
of it suddenly begin to stumble the grenadiers, running 
and slipping down the slope. Broken and dismayed, they 
are unable to comprehend what manner of thing has hap 
pened to them as they head back for the comparative 
safety of the low ground where they first formed a long 
hour ago. ' 

But not all of them. As the American volley flamed 
in their faces Monckton fell instantly dead, and over him 
dropped the color bearer. Crashing through the hedge, 
one of Wayne's men grabbed the flag it is still in the 
custody of a descendant ot the Ci aptor while others with 
club bed muskets be at back the tew grenadiers who still 
showed any tenderly lifted Monckton and 
carried him into their own lines. 
removed to the Meeting House and at nightfall was 
buried with military Lonees in the little churchyard. 

Appalled at the collapse of his most trusted troops, 
Cornwallis rushed forward reinforcements indiscriminate- 
ly and Wayne, 


resistanc ec, 


Thence his body was 


noting the gre atly augmented force now 
opposed to him, prudently withdrew and reported ti 
Washington at the West Ravine. 

At the same time word was brought to the commander 
in-chief that the British had also withdrawn and were 
consolidating their forces on the east side of the Middle 
Ravine. W ashington brigades of 
Poor and Woodw ard to close on the high ground com 
manding the Middle Ravine, 
a courier for the reserves. 


at once ¢ alled on the 
and to von Steuben he sent 


It was close on six o'clock when von Steuben had 
rounded up the last of the stragglers in Englishtown, a 
task made doubly hard for the fiery little German because 
of his imperfect knowledge of enough Anglo-Saxon 
idioms with which to tell his recalcitrant charges exactly 
what he thought of their behavior. Having exhausted 
his muddled Franco-German-English vocabulary he had to 
call upon his interpreter, Captain Walker, for aid. “Viens, 
mon ami Valker,” he pleaded as he bullied the last of 
the shamefaced files back into ranks, “‘viens, mon bon 
ami. Sacrébleu! Gottverdamn de gaucherie of des badauds! 
Je ne puis plus; I can curse dem no more!” Fortunately 
for the Baron’s peace of mind and the worthy captain's 
morals, Lieutenant Colonel de Gimat of Lafayette's staff 
came rocketing into town with the news that the English 
were retreating and Washington wanted everybody at the 
front at once. 


Getting under way without further ado von Steuben’s 
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“Steady! Wait for the word.” 


column had almost cleared the village when it was 
stopped by the sudden reappearance of that evil genius 
of the battle, Charles Lee. He had been moodily inactive 
since his return to Englishtown, and now took it upon 
himself to question the German's movements. “Aber 
zu Vashington ve go!” expostulated von Steuben. “De 
English dey retre: at!” Lee, for reasons best known to 
himself, shook his head in disbelief. “Impossible, my 
dear Baron,” he replied. ““The English cannot be retreat- 
ing. You have been misinformed, and had better go back 
to the town.”’ 
“Nein! Nein!” 


sheicked von Steuben, fairly dancing 
with r age. 


“It iss not so! Here ist der order from Vash- 
ington!” He brandished it in the other's face. ““Sehen sie?” 
Lee took it and scanned it rapidly. “Ah, yes,” he 
murmured unabashed. ‘Then you are to march.” Swal- 
lowing his anger at Lee’s unwarranted interference the 
Prussian swung his men out on the road to Monmouth 
and reached Washington just at nightfall. About the 
same time Poor and Woodward had found the British 
resting beyond the Middle Ravine, but the approaching 
darkness coupled with unfamiliar terrain and the weari- 
ness of his command prompted Washington to suspend 
further hostilities against the Redcoats until the next day. 
The next day there were no Redcoats against whom 
hostilities could be resumed. As Washington had once 


done at Trenton, Clinton slipped away in the night— 
with the important difference that W ashington’ $ escape 
had been the prelude to an American victory, while Clin- 
ton’s followed a British defeat. By the middle of Monday 
morning the English were at Middletown (Map 1), 
two days later they reached Sandy Hook and on July 4th 
they boarded Admiral Howe's transports for New York. 

The Americans remained at Monmouth to bury their 
own and the British dead and care for the wounded of 
both armies, and after a day of special thanksgiving for 
their victory they finally set out for the Hudson River. 
Washington and his command had met the best the 
British army had to offer, inflicted 358 casualties upon it, 
and driven it from the field in the longest battle of the 
Revolution. 

What matter if later it became necessary to court-mar- 
tial and cashier the once-trusted Lee, or if there was still 
to follow the fiasco in Rhode Island, a winter of starvation 
in Morristown, and the soul-shattering dereliction of 
Benedict Arnold? When the Redcoats clambered over 
the rails of their ships | in Sandy Hook Bay they left New 
Jersey for the last time. They were embarking on the 
final leg of the long journey that three years later would 
find them forever laying down their arms in America as 
they paraded between the lines of French and American 
troops in far-off Yorktown. 
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As prescribed by BFM 


By E. C. 


Infantry must at all times provide for its own security 
against hostile air attacks. This security can only be ob- 
i: by placing a heavy, accurate, and sustained fire 
upon the hostile planes. Yet year by year the speed, arma- 
ment, and efficiency of the attack plane increases. On un- 
prepared infantry they will exact a fearful toll. 

We have been cocksure of our ability to meet the air 
threat. Yet it seems probable that our present antiaircraft 
firing position will not stand the test of modern war. We 
need a new position for the soldier who is in the direct path 
of a low-flyi ing attack. He is the man who will suffer trom 
such an satack. But given some measure of protection and 
a steady position, he is the man who will make such at- 
tacks too costly to the enemy. But for this man the pre- 
scribed kneeling position is awkward, unsteady, and worst 
of all, badly exposes him to bomb and bullet. 

The new semiautomatic rifle enables the individual 
soldier to lie on his back with his feet in the direction of 
the target. Such a position is adaptable, in fact, to all 
shoulder weapons. Automatic fire may be used with the 
reduced-cyclic-rate Browning. 

Fire can also be delivered more accurately than from the 
kneeling position. The firer is steadier, he can track in- 
coming planes easier, and his fire will be effective at 
longer ranges and at a more rapid rate. 

The firer can take full advantage of small depressions 
for firing positions. Such depressions are of little use to 












































Suggested position 


men in the kneeling position, but to a man lying on his 
back they offer fair cover from machine-gun fire and excel 
lent cover from bomb fragments. The firer can also quickly 
shift his body to engage new targets or to fire at a receding 
plane. This may seem hard to believe until actually tried. 
To shift 180°, the firer grasps his rifle at the balance with 
his left hand, pl: ices his right hand on the ground, lifts 
his legs off the ground and swings about pivoting on his 
buttocks. It can be done in two seconds. 

The target offered to machine- gun fire from hostile 
low-flying aircraft is materially reduced. The avera: ge man 
in this new position is one- third as tall as he woulk 1 be in 
the orthodox kneeling position. During a low-flying attack 
the danger space cre sed by eC ach bullet is therefore one 
third as great. Similarly, the casualty effect of the frag 
mentation bomb will be greatly reduced. 

By actual test, bombs produce ten times the number of 


casualties that bullets do. now 


The kneeling soldier is 
taught to hit the ground on his face as the hostile planes 
drop their bombs. Thus if there are successive attacks by 
several flights, he must either fall on his face as the first 
plane ives its bombs or remain in position firing at 
other planes coming in. If he drops, he renders himself 
incapable of banter defense by fire; if he continues to 
kneel and fire, he exposes himself to the full effect of 
bomb fragments. L ying on his back, in a depre ssion, he 
may continue to fire chrouy ghout the attack. 

Our anti aircraft training he as been i in a state of stagn< ition 
far too long. It is time we revised and modernized it to 
stand the test of modern war. 
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LIEUTENANT COLONEL RICHARD G. TINDALL, Infantry 
Masor WILLIAM T. Roy, Infantry, NGUS 
Masor Jor Starnes, Infantry, NGUS 
Masor Harry W. CayGiuu, Infantry 
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The New Division 


The current issue carries an article on the new divisional! 
organization by Lieutenant Colonel Harry C. Ingles, 
Signal Corps. This article is entitled to special attention 
by reason of the prominent part which Colonel Ingles 
played in the designing of the new division. Colonel 
Ingles contrasts the new division with the old and with 
the existing European units. 

There will be fairly general concurrence in much that 


Colonel Ingles has to say. 


But he does not fully develop what seems to us the most 
important advance resulting from the new organization; 
i.e., the elimination of unnecessary echelons of command 
and the establishment of better relations between the 
combat branches. 

The elimination of two echelons in the infantry—the 
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brigade and the section—will give the arm a much mo: 
flexible mechanism of control. Under the old organizatic 
the many echelons through which orders had to pass | 
reach the attacking troops resulted in a cumbersome con 
mand mechanism inadaptable to maneuver purposes. 


As pointed out by the Chief of Infantry in his article ; 
this issue, an army is in many ways like a machine. T| 
fewer the parts, the more efficient the operation. In the 
mechanistic world improvement in machines is in the 
direction of simplification and in the reduction of the 
number of operating parts. 

The further disadvantage of the old organization fol- 
lowed from the fact that it interposed an intermediate 
echelon between the attacking troops and their supporting 
artillery. This had an adverse effect on the liaison so neces 
sary to the success of an attack. 


The two-brigade division moreover did not lend itself 
readily to distribution for combat missions. If two bri- 
gades were put in line the division could hold out one 
battalion from each brigade as division reserve, which was 
an awkward arrangement lacking tactical unity; or it 
could hold out one battalion, which was generally inade- 
quate; or it could take one regiment away from a brigade, 
which left the brigadier virtually without a command. 
The only satisfactory arrangement was to hold out the 
entire brigade i in division reserve, but this was not adapt- 
able to a maneuver situation, though it had the advantage 
of a sustained power in direct frontal attack. For similar 
reasons a two-section platoon did not afford a flexible 
mechanism for the combat of front-line troops. 


The necessary consequence of the change in the or- 
ganizational structure of the division was a reduction of 
its size. Four infantry regiments presented a difficult prob- 
lem for control and the reduction to three necessarily fol- 
lowed. But it seems highly erroneous to attribute the 
virtue of the new organization to the reduction in its 
strength. The change in structure has made a reduction 
necessary, but that was not the object. The object was a 
less cumbersome command and to obtain a unit more 
quickly responsive to control and maneuver. 


It has become customary also to speak of the new divi- 
sion as “light” and “hard-hitting.” If by lightness it is 
intended to convey a reduction in avoirdupois, then un- 
doubtedly 12,000 men weigh less than 27,000. Otherwise 
the expression is meaningless. With lightness it has also 
become customary to couple the phrase “hard-hitting.” 
It seems to be thought that a smaller unit hits harder than 
a larger while every fact in the case indicates the contrary. 

Aside from morale, the factor which gives an organiza- 
tion hard-hitting qualities is its armament and equipment, 
not its size. That which gives it lightness or mobility 
above all is its transportation and means of movement. 

We are likely to be deceived by words. If we reduce the 
size of the division for the sake of reduction and transfer 
many of its functions to the corps, we have only juggled 
with names. The corps taking over the functions of the 
old division will be just as “heavy,” and we will have to 
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perate on it in turn to endow it with * 
hard-hitting” qualities. 

Soldiers ought to abandon the use of these meaningless 
ogans and search for the basic facts unde rlying their pro- 
They can be obtained. 


lightness” and 


ssion. 


y vy 


“On the Old Mis-sou-ry” 


Missouri, the second state of the Union to hoist the 
hundred per cent flag, can follow the forebears of some of 
her present National Guard units back to the early years 
of the 1gth Century. A com- 
pany of infantry was organized 
in the Show-Me State as early 
as 1808, and others were form- 
ed in 1809. Troops from Mis- 
souri, during the War of 1812, 
were sent to Illinois against the 
British and Indians, and fought 
at Tippecanoe under General 
William Henry Harrison. Still 
other units were org: nized during the period from 1812 to 
the Mexican War. 

The names of some of the companies formed for the 
Mexican War have the flavor of early frontier history in 
them—the St. Louis Grays, the Morgan Riflemen, the 
Boone Infantry, the Native American Rangers, the Mis- 
souri Fusiliers, the Montgomery Guards, al the Mis- 
souri Dragoons. Later, in "1852, when the First Missouri 
Regiment was formed, the Black Plume Riflemen, the 
Continental Rangers, and other colorful units were added. 

In the Civil War, Missouri gave many fine regiments 
to the Confederate Army, and Missouri troops of all arms 
fought on many a 1 gallant field. After the war the interest 
in military affairs contin and a number of new units 
were organized, and old ones reorganized, up to the War 
with Spain. In this war, too, a nutes of Missouri regi- 
ments offered their services, and the border trouble with 
Mexico again saw troops from Missouri on active duty. 

In 1917, the First and Fifth Regiments, Missouri Na- 
tional Guard, were consolidated to form the 138th Infan- 
try, which was assigned to the 35th Division. In France, 
after service in the Vosges, this unit fought gallantly in 
the Argonne suffering heavy casualties. It seomnned to the 
United States in 1919. 

The 140th Infantry, formed from the old Third and 
Sixth regiments, likewise saw service in France, fighting 
in the battles of Alsace, Lorraine, and the Meuse- 
Argonne. This regiment, too, had heavy losses. 

There were several other Missouri infantry units which 
had World War service—the Second Missouri Infantry; 
the 128th, 129th, and 130th Machine-Gun Battalions; 
and the 110th Trench Mortar Battery. 

The infantry units of the Missouri National Guard now 
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consist of the 35th Division Headquarters; 7oth Infantry 
Brigade, which contains the brigade he adquarters com 
pany, the 138th Infantry, and the 1goth Infantry. Briga 


dier General Lewis M. Means is the State Adjutant Gen 
eral and commands the 


Ralph E 


Missouri's inf antry units once more prove their high 


7oth Brigade Major General 
. Truman commands the 3sth Division 


caliber, as they have been doing for well over a century 
by the interest in military matters which has led them to 
quality, without exception, tor The Journat Honor Roll 
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Why Editors Escape Psychiatrists 


Sometimes—or rather always 


things pop up that give 
the editorial staff grief 


or a jittery teeling. They 
annoy as clouds of mosquitos or terrify as an escaped 


cobra would. On the other hand, looking down to see the 
grand canyon of error which we often have just escaped 
makes us worry about the future, for blithely and blindly; 
we have often unconsciously danced on the edge. An 
apparent innocuous article may be just the lever which can 
neatly push us into the abyss. Oh yes, we have lost out 
balance several times. 


» worry, 


We may fall tomorrow. 

But occasionally things arise that warm the cockles of 
our heart or cause a chuckle and for the moment all else is 
forgotten. For instance, there is the writer of a short article 
vie found a mimeographed sheet containing his article 


handed to him by the first se rgeant. The order was to read 


I le had a chuc kle ; 


there was another 


and follow it carefully. 
incident. Or, 


we enjoyed the 
article that by written 
order all Reserve instructors in a district were 


read. Maybe 


required to 


haven't wandered 


astray 1n subjec t 


matter. 

And, here 1S another that gilded 
Two writers in the last issue are contributing articles to a 
magazine called the Saturday Evening Post Perhaps you 
have heard of it, and perhaps we are one pathway a devi 
ous one, 


oh yes, d drab day 


no doubt, that leads to this magazine. 


So today isn’t so drab, but tomorrow 


well, chat i 


another story. 
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Japanese Division Reorganization 


In spe: aking of Japanese division reorganization we must 
Due to difficult road condi 
tions in Asiatic theaters, march columns by twos or files 


recognize lace! environment. 


are necessary; their great length makes it seldom possible 
to march in divisional columns. For the same reason, the 
Japanese have no corps organization, the field army being 
directly formed of divisions. It is to be noted that the large 
overhead in corps troops provided in American tab les of 
organization is wholly lacking in the Japanese army, in 


which infantry enters at nearly 70 of the total. 
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26th Infantry***** 

2o1st Infantry (W. Va. N.G.)***** 
34th Infantry**** 

3d Infantry**** 

130th Infantry (Illinois N.G.)**** 
124th Infantry (Florida N.G.) *** 
11th Infantry*** 

22d Infantry*** 

North Texas CCC District®** 

1oth Infantry*** 

South Texas CCC District*** 

2d Infantry*** 

161st Inf. (Washington N.G.)*** 
30th Infantry*** 

33d Infantry*** 

182d Inf. (Fifth Massachusetts) *** 
35th Infantry*** 

7th Infantry *** 

132d Infantry (Illinois N.G.)** 
167th Infantry (Fourth Alabama) ** 
62d Brigade (Ala.-Fla. N.G.)** 
Minnesota CCC District** 

Dakota CCC District** 

8th Infantry (Illinois N.G.)** 

14th Infantry** 

29th Infantry** 

Boise (Idaho) CCC District** 

Fort Lewis CCC District*®* 


ORGANIZATIONS 


165th Infantry (69th New York) ** 

131st Infantry (Illinois N.G.)** 

Medford (Oregon) CCC District** 

15oth Infantry (W. Va. N.G.)** 

38th Infantry** 

185th Infantry (California N.G.)** 

12th Infantry (less 1st Battalion) ** 

66th Inf. (less 2d & 3d Battalions) ** 

145th Infantry (Ohio N.G.)** 

Sacramento (Calif.) CCC District** 

Fort Brady CCC District** 

66th Brigade (Illinois N.G.)** 

316th Infantry** 

4th Infantry** 

gth Infantry* 

25th Infantry* 

Fresno (California) CCC District* 

Special Troops, 33d Division* 

124th Field Artillery (Illinois N.G.)* 

129th Infantry (Illinois N.G.)* 

4th Military District, Philippine 
Army Training Camps* 

Oklahoma CCC District* 

Arizona CCC District* 

81st Inf. (Sixth Massachusetts) * 

65th Brigade (Illinois N.G.)* 

Arkansas CCC District* 

57th Infantry (PS)* 


STATES 


3d Military District, Philippine 
Army Training Camps* 

Southern CCC District* 

28th Infantry* 

135th Infantry (Minnesota N.G.)* 

31st Infantry 

ist Infantry 

149th Infantry (Kentucky N.G.) 

gth Military District, Philippine 
Army Training Camps 

27th Infantry 

75th Brigade (Kentucky-West 
Virginia N.G.) 

296th Infantry (Puerto Rico N.G.) 

168th Infantry (lowa N.G.) 

140th Infantry (Missouri N.G.) 

1st Military District, Philippine 
Army Training Camps 

General Service Schools, 
Philippine Army 

155th Infantry (First Mississippi) 

3d Battalion, 109th Inf. (Pa. N.G.) 

138th Infantry (Missouri N.G.) 

8th Military District, Philippine 
Army Training Camps 

2d Military District, Philippine 


Army Training Camps 
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Five Star—But Not Final 


Off and on for the best part of a year the editors have 
been remarking on the growing typographical length of 
the Honor Roll, and hoping for the day when it might 
run over on a second page. But this time, the arrival of 
our first two five-star hundred percenters brings with it 
the realization that type can crowd a page for space side- 
ways as well as up and down. We find, however, that we 
can gleefully squeeze in a fifth star; so there's nothing to 
worry about on that count for another year. 

At the top of the list, as usual, and now with a row 
of five bright stars marking the highest point in the hun- 
dred per cent zodiac, are the 26th ‘Infantry and the 2o1st 
Infantry (West Virginia National Guard). May the 
coming of a Third World War, if ever there is one, find 


Missouri National Guard 


these leading outfits with a string of a hundred and five 
or so instead of five. 


The 35th and 7th Infantry rise one degree higher, this 
time, to the three-star constellation. The 316th and the 
4th Infantry now have two stars as the 135th Infantry 
gains its first. A welcome newcomer is the 2d Military 
Training District of the Philippine Army Training 
Camps, which come to join the 4th, 3d, gth, 1st, and 8th 
Districts. 


Five stars means five years of faithful and loyal interest 
in the magazine of the Infantry arm. It means a five- 
year record of unwavering support and—so the editors 
dare to believe—of reader interest. This star-accumulating 
steadfastness doubles the incentive to make the INFANTRY 
JOURNAL as good as it can possibly be made. 
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Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their 
contributions to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with 
scant consideration for the rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover 
around the $3.00 minimum. Cerebrations should be held to four or five hundred 
words and should be submitted double-spaced. They will not be acknowledged or re- 
turned. If accepted, you will hear from the paymaster in due course. Inquiries as to 
the fate of those not published within six months should be addressed to the janitor. 
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The Euphonious File of F's 


““Fend, find, fix, fool, fight, follow, and finish” the 
enemy—so runs a military saw in some current repute. 
It sounds reasonable. But who needs to find the Maginot 
Line or the West Wall, and in themselves these strong 
defense lines do the fending. Fending and finding have 
lost their application on the Franco-German border. 

Fixing, particularly, appears to be a standard doctrine. 
According to Foch: “You maneuver against a 
You have first to nail him to the ‘ground. 

. cannot strike with your fist an enemy whe is 
running away in order to shun the blow. You have to 
take hhine by the collar to compel him to receive the blow.’ 

Only a Frenchman could have such a conception of 
boxing. 


cannot 
mov ing e nemy. 


While you are reaching for his collar to get in 
your hay maker, your opponent is liable to counter on the 
button. At least you have warned him and he is ready 
for defense or attack. Grabbing him by the collar changes 
the combat from boxing to wrestling, or at least begins a 
clinch. By doing that you have fixed yourself io. It 
is the same in war: whether you are fixed or the enemy, 

it turns the campaign into a wrestling match of entrench- 
ments. 

On 
June g, 1918, General Mangin was cclened to attack the 
west Hank of the Germans wiles were moving south. Five 


You cannot maneuver against a moving enemy! 


divisions were then being loaded into motors to assemble 
for the attack. The order to Mangin read: “The mission 
of General Mangin is to counter- attack the flank of the 
enemy who is now progressing in the direction of Gour- 
nay-sur-Aronde. . The counter-attack will take place 
as early as possible, ‘hen Il. . The front of departure 
will be oriented according to dhe situation of the enemy.” 

Mangin, issuing his ‘coders to his staff on June 10, 
s0inted out that the enemy was in movement south. ‘ 'W € 
shall assuredly strike his flank while marching east, he 
added. 

The last of his troops arrived for the attack after riding 
all night in trucks. Part of his artillery made a forced 
outs of fifty miles. The attack started at 10:00 A.M. 
without artillery preparation since the enemy had not even 
been found. It struck the moving Germans in the flank 
and ended their offensive. Had there been any “fixing” 
the French would have been fixed also by a German de- 


tachment and the attack would have failed. 
A minor, but illuminating, 
fantry in Battle. 


incident is related in /n 
On a foggy d ay a German batt ta was 
The bat 
talion commander, believing that retre ating Russians were 
on the crossroad, ordered his battalion into attack forma 
tion. The battalion burst upon the highway jammed 
with trains and artillery, completely surprised the Rus 
sians, and captured all but a few who esc aped in the tog 
Here, again, grabbing the enemy by the collar while the 
blow was being prepared would have given him warning. 

In the reality of war the commander who finds an un 
fixed enemy to attack is fortunate ng ry 
ous file of F’s—fend, find, fix, fool, finish 

runs through the mind like 1 popular tune, with the 
resulting danger that somebody may remember it and 


marching south toward an east-west crossroad. 


I he euphoni 


hg y he, follow 


use it as a substitute tor thought In Crisis. 
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By Any Other Name”’ 


F CW ble SSINg'S 


are 100-proot stuff. Unfortunately the 


Tables of Organization for our splendid new regiment 


are not one of the rare exceptions. Their adoption ushered 
in one of those minor curses that seem espec ially designed 
to annoy, and otherwise irritate those pic k 
and-shovel laddy-bucks who regard themselves as field 
soldiers. I refer to the weird design: ation prescribed for the 
new regiment 


harass, bedevil, 


a designation which in its clumsiness is 
oddly at variance with the much-touted stre amlining of 
the thing it denominates. For if you please or even il 
you don’ t please the new regiment 1S designated in this 


fashion: 


(Rifle) 


this designation in your official 


987th Infantry 


If you are not yet using 
correspondence it is sugge sted that you do so promptly 
and from now on, for you are violating the prescription 
laid down for every officer and man in the sacrosanct T /O. 

Since there is usually a reason behind such things one 
presumes that there must be at least an anemic little reason 
behind this too. That reason appears to be a desire to dis 


(light tanks) 


One wonders why it 


tinguish between the infantry regiment 
and the infanery regiment (rifle). 


would not be simpler to adhere to the previous system 
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which designated the light tank regiments by the paren- 
thetical expression (light tanks) and the rifle regiments 
by plain Steenth Infantry. Certainly there could be no 
contusion in such a setup and certainly much good time 
and reams of good paper could be saved. 

If the “confusion” argument is still advanced by way of 
rebuttal then I can do no better than suggest that we go 
the whole hog and in the interest of accuracy write: 

Company A (Springfield Rifle M1go3; or Semi- 
automatic Rifle M-1; Automatic Pistol; Browning Au- 
tomatic Rifle; or Browning Automatic Rifle Modified 

With Bipod and Hinged Butt Plate; 60-mm. Mortar), 

987th Infantry (Rifle) 

and 
Company D (Cal.-30 Machine Gun; Cal. 50-Ma- 
chine Gun; 81-mm. Mortar; Automatic Pistol) , 987th 

Infantry (Rifle) 


and 
987th Infantry (Pistol, Rifle, Machine Gun, Mor- 
tar). 


Let’s not do the thing half way. I remain, sir, yours for 
more and more unnecessary words and more and more 
cumbersome procedure. 


Captain JOHN Q. Footsopier, 987th Infantry (Rifle). 
BS ae 
The Bookworms Get the Gravy 


Four years ago the Thomason Act was passed, prov id- 
ing for the annual selection of 1,000 Reserve second lieu- 
tenants to serve for one year with the Regular Army. The 
primary idea was to train these ofhcers, but provision was 
also made for the selection of about sixty-five for perma- 
nent commissions. 

The idea is excellent, but the manner in which it is 
carried out so lacks uniformity as to be unfair both to the 
Army and to the Thomason Act officer himself. Many 
who are not selected, as things work out now, are without 
question superior officers, and most of those commissioned 
are mediocre ofhcers who are simply adept bookworms. 
Bookworms, or “speck artists” as they are known in the 
Army, are successful because selection is based almost 
solely upon written examinations. 

Upon first selection for Thomason duty, lieutenants 
are assigned to Army posts generally near their homes. 
Supposedly they then receive the same course of training 
wherever stationed. This work is prescribed by the War 
Department and includes administration, drill, tactics, 
field work, leadership, and gives the Reserve officer a taste 
of practically every phase of training received by the 
Regular Army officer. In addition, each post conducts a 
school where instruction is given in accordance with Army 
Regulations, and this is the work upon which the War 
Department solely bases its examinations at the end of the 
year. 

In the corps area where I trained, emphasis was placed 
upon all-around comprehensive training in direct con- 
formation to the original idea and primary purpose of 
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the Thomason Act. It was excellent training, but so 
diversified and thorough that we had no time to become 
“speck artists.” 

In other corps areas much importance is attached , 
studying Army Regulations in preparation for exami: 
tions. So much stress is laid upon this that the other trai: 
ing phases are severely curtailed or even denied. Tho: 
commissioned under this system, of course, will receive i 
the Regular service the training they were first denied 
But what of the many not commissioend? They never 
get it. The year they spend in the Army is practicall 
atitilens. 

Although the present method of selection is far from 
infallible, little has been done to correct the system. The 
first year under the Thomason Act, selection was based 
entirely upon the examinations with little or no regard for 
the type of man commissioned. In the second and suc- 
ceeding years weight was given to efficiency reports; yet 
the * ‘speck artist” is still going strong. 

I propose a fair system which will benefit both the 
Army and the candidates. First, there must be uniformity 
of instruction. Then, successful candidates should be 
selected by a board of officers not only upon the results of 
examinations but upon the basis of intelligence, character, 
le: adership, field training and ability, appearance, and the 
all- “important knowledge of the individual during his 
entire course of training. 

To get uniform instruction there should be central 
training points for all officers within each branch. Send 
infantry officers to Benning, engineers to Dupont, cavalry 
to Riley, and so on. At each training point let there be a 
permanent board of Regular Army officers who are sta- 
tioned there, to recommend the best candidates for Regu- 
lar Army commission. Only by such a uniform system 
can the Thomason Act mean what it should to the Army 
of the United States. 


LIEUTENANT Brice Pace, Infantry Reserve. 
re ae 
Junior Shines His Brass 


That the efficiency report is still a major irritation is 
unquestioned. Permanent relief can be obtained only by 
attacking the ailment at its source. One of the main 
faults of the present report is the secrecy that surrounds 
its rendition. 

Perhaps i in order to avoid embarrassment to the report- 
ing officer, efficiency reports have unfortunately been kept 
more confidential and have been more carefully guarded 
than mobilization plans. Except for a few initiative-filled 
lieutenants who worm a glimpse of their reports from the 
regimental sergeant major, the smaller number of officers 
whose bosses deliberately, if sheepishly, leave the report 
in sight on the desk until the junior has had his look, and 
the ean few who possess superiors with strength of 
character enough to frankly show them their reports, 
none of us know our positions until we make the expen- 
sive and needless pilgrimage to Washington. 

I firmly believe that, embarrassment or not, we should 
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ow that we have the courage of our convictions by af- 
rding our juniors an opportunity to see where they 
ind. Just to make the matter foolproof, the efficiency 
port should boast a line for the signature of the officer 
' ported upon. As an alternate solution—if it is felt in an 
npersonal army that such a system is too close to the 
uurce and therefore too person: al—I suggest that the office 
The Adjutant General be utilized as the impersonal 
‘hird man in the ring and that it be required to forward 
reports upon request , the officer concerned. It should 
hardly require a regulation to keep juniors from discuss- 

ing the merits of reports with the reporting officer. 

JUNIOR. 
a 


The Pause that Clarifies 


There is no doubt that a question instantly answered 
conveys a favorable impression of alertness and efficiency 

sometimes. But all too often the opposite is true be- 
cause a snap reply is little more than a reflex which must 
be corrected, amended or amplified. 

It is a curious thing that once we are asked a question 
the seconds drag and we feel that to pause is to appear 
Then, too, there is the feel- 
ing that time’s a-wasting and our delayed answer is im- 
pz atiently awaited. But eve} is no need for such reactions. 
A pause to think adds the force of better phrasing to your 
reply gained through the concise brevity possible only 
after considered thought. 


vacillating, ignorant, or both. 


One of the simplest illustrations of this principle i is seen 
daily when the officer of the day inspects the guard. 

‘What is the seventh general order?” he asks the sen- 

, and receives a reflex snap answer something like this: 

To give the no, sir, that is the eighth. 


To talk to no one except in line of duty.’ 


alarm-—er 


A momentary pause enables the sentry to begin the cor- 
rect order with an assurance and finality far more im- 
pressive than the nervous tension of a reflex answer, even 
when the reflex is correct. 

When you stop to think, do so with the definite de- 
liberation of a man who is carefully evaluating his facts. 
After deciding upon the substance of your reply it is ex- 
cellent practice to first arrange your phrases mentally and 
in this way eliminate vague and ambiguous wording. 

The pause for thought is sometimes barely perceptible 
and sometimes may be quite prolonged, in which case you 
lose no stature by saying something like this: 

“T have not thought about that, sir, and would like to 
consider it for a moment.’ 

Or maybe you will be in your orderly room and « 
soldier comes in with a problem which requires a ne 
cision. It is a temptation to quickly settle the issue with 
finality—which may later cause trouble. Your soldier 
thinks none the less of you if you say: 

“Well, Jones, you come back in an hour after I’ve had 
time to think about that for a while.” 

If the situation affects him personally he will appreciate 
your giving his problem full consideration, and if it affects 
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the company as a whole you may rest assured your men 
respect their Old Man more when he pauses to figure out 
all the angles. [hey have had to counter march and to 
reset tent pins, they have been late and ahead of time 
and undergone a thousand and one petty annoyances and 
inconveniences merely because a decision was made quick 
ly with much milit ary 
with very little thought. 

So take time to chink not too much and not too littk 
Use the pause that clarifies. 


promptness and brashness, but 


CoMPANY COMMANDER 


First Aid to Aides 


An aide-de-c: amp is to his gener al what Mercury was 
to Jupiter, and what the jackal is to the lion. It is a post 
that very tew can hill with credit, and requires parts and 


Mist: ike 


me not; | do not mean that you are to puzzle your br: 1n 


educ ation to execute its duties with propricty. 


with mathematics, or spoil your eyes with poring over 
Greek and L atin. Nor is it necessary you should under 


St and milit: iry maneuvers, or even the manual excrcis It 
high 
that 


and hold 


the toast; and it you aspire to great eminence, get 


is the gr aces you must court, by 
priest, 


means of their 


a d: incing- master. | carn to make a 


good bow 
is the first grand essential ; 


the next 1s to ¢ arve 
a tew 
fF rench and German phri isecs by rotc; the Ss , be side s giving y 
you an air ol le arming, may induce peopl to sup pose you 
have served abroad. “Next to these accomplishments, the 
art of listening with a seeming attention to a long story 
will be ot gre at use to you; particularly it your gener: il 1S 
ol | and h: is served in tormer wars, or h: is accide nt: ally bec n 
present at any remarkable siege or battle. On all occa 
sions take an opportunity of asking him some question, 
that may lead him to describe the particulars of those 
transactions. 

You are not only the Sir Clement Cottrell at the gen 
eral’s levee, as his Nomenclator 
abroad. Whenever you whisper in his ear the name of 
any officer, you should at the same time contrive, if pos 
sible, to drop some little hint of his character, or some 
anecdote, though it shoulk 1 be in the officer’ s favor. This 
will give the general an idea of your extensive knowledge. 

If your general keeps a girl, it is your duty to squire het 
to all public pl: aces, and to make an humble third of ; 
party at whist or quadrille; but be sure never to win , 
you should be so unlucky as to have a good hand, when 
against your general, renounce, or by some other means 
contrive to make as little of it as you can. 

When your general invites any subalterns to his table, 
it will be unbecoming your dignity to take any notice of 
them. If there are any field officers or captains invited, 
you may condescend to chatter and hob-nob with them 
You may, indeed, be under the necessity of carving for 
the subalterns, that being your immediate office; in which 
case, help them to the coarsest bits, and take care that 
they are visited by the bottle as seldom as possible. 

Whenever the general sends you with a message in the 


but you must also act 
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held, though ever so trifling, gallop as fast as you can up 
to and against the person to whom it is addressed. Should 
you ride over him, it will show your alertness in the per- 
formance of your duty. 


In delivering the message be as concise as possible, 
no matter whether you are understood or not, and gallop 
back again as fast as you came. To appear the more war- 
like, you should ride with your sword drawn; but take 
care you do not cut your horse’s ear off. 


When the general reviews a regiment, it is your busi- 
ness to receive the returns. Just as the officer passes by, 
contrive to run against him, so as to make him lose the 
step, and put him out at least, if you cannot throw the 
whole division into disorder. 


In coming with orders to a camp, gallop through every 
street of the different regiments, particularly if the ground 
be soft and boggy. A great man should always leave some 
tracks behind him. 

Make it your business, in common, with the chaplain 
and adjutant, to collect all the news and scandal of the 

camp or garrison, and report it to your general. But be 
careful not to lose any particulars, especially if any of- 
ficers of the general’s regiment are concerned: this will 
prevent your being rivalled in his confidence. 

You should always assume a mysterious air; and if any 
one asks you the most trifling question, such as, whether 
the line will be out at exercise tomorrow, or any other 
matter of equal importance, never give a direct answer; 
but look grave, and affectedly turn the discourse to some 
other subject. If a subaltern should only venture to 
ask you, what it is o'clock, you must not inform him, in 
order to show that you are fit to be entrusted with secrets. 

In a word, let your deportment be haughty and insolent 
to your inferiors, humble and fawning to your superiors, 
solemn and distant to your equals. 

CapTAIN Francis Grose, British Army, 
(From Advice to Officers of the 
British Army, London: 1783.) 


7 y y 


Fire at Will — and Miss Him 


Will is a colorless dab and a wisp of smoke on the land- 
scape about goo yards away. He is annoying you with 
attention in the form of a too frequent snapping noise 
over your head, or an irritating spatter of dirt and gravel 
in your face. He is evidently, trying his hardest to neu- 
tralize you before you do the same for him. A deliberately 
fired clip seems only to spur your persecutor to greater 
effort. Anger, then an increasing feeling of helplessness 
comes over you as you realize chat your "carefully aimed 
shots are going wild. 

Back at camp where you last fired your rile you knew 
that its sights were off. Not much, but enough to put 
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your initial groups well out in the white. So every shot 
that you fired you conscientiously recorded in your score- 
book, and when competitions came you found that litt! r 
blue and green and pink paged pamphlet a tower of 
strength to lean on. You had your rifle zeroed at ever 
range, and once even hit the bull of a D- -target at almost 

1,000 yards in a fire and movement exercise. Where is 
that scorebook now? Back in a barracks bag somewhere. 

It might as well stay there, for at this moment you 
would hardly be inclined to struggle into an inaccessible 
pocket, or thumb through a book looking for the sight 
settings you used on cha day you made the possible. But 
you may well be wishing that some far-seeing superior 
had given a little thought toward reducing to a minimum 
the Risendin element behind the butt plate, and toward 
developing the confidence in a weapon that comes with 
complete understanding of its capabilities and the knowl- 
edge of how to use them to the fullest, by providing a 
simple, ready reference to them. 

All you would actually need is just a little strip of metal 
with some sight corrections you stamped on it, right after 
your last range season, tacked securely on the stock of 
your rifle. 

LIEUTENANT Cary I. Crockett, Jr., Infantry Reserve. 
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Why Grant Picked Franklin 


In Mr. Fletcher Pratt’s engaging study of Sheridan 
“Little Phil” in the Journal ler: “September- -October 
reference is made to two occasions when Grant suggested 
Major General W. B. Franklin for important commands: 
once when a new commander was needed for the Cavalry 
Corps of the Army of the Potomac, early in the spring 
of 1864; and once later in the year, when “something 
would have to be done about Early” in the Shenandoah. 

A hasty glance at the records discloses at least two other 
commands for which Grant suggested Franklin: To lead 
the right wing before Richusond, in the course of the siege 
(O.R., I:XL:2: 559), and to supplant Butler at the hand 
of the Army of the James (O.R., I:XL:3:123). Franklin, 
as is well known, was not actually selected for any of the 
four positions mentioned; and Mr. Pratt is moved to sug- 
gest that Grant held “old General Franklin’s talents” ‘‘in 
an incomprehensible respect.” 

Is there any explanation available for this judgment of 
Grant’s which was shared by so few other persons? A 
very obvious solution suggests itself. Grant and Franklin 
had been classmates at West Point. 

1842, had thirty-nine members, among whom Grant stood 
twenty-first, and Franklin first. 

Is not this the answer, that Grant’s youthful reverence 
for the ranking man in his class persisted throughout life, 
long after that rank ceased to have significance? 


CapTaIN Freperick Bernays Wiener, JAG-Res. 
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THE ARGUMENTS ARE STILL UNSETTLED 


Few of the great arguments on modern warfare with 
which the pages of this and other military journals have 
been filled for a decade now, have been settled by any- 
thing that has so far happened in the war in Europe. Few 
writers on military affairs have attempted to deny, in 
recent years, the efhicacy in any similar situation of modern 
warfare of any measure or means that defeated Poland. 
Nothing has been surer than that with motors of the 
ground and air, used as they were used, armies could 
overwhelm in open warfare a weaker enemy unpro 
tected by mountains or waters. And when the greater 
power, by its very boundaries, could enact unmolested 
the first stages of a Cannae, we can be all the more certain 
how little Poland has taught us that we were unaware of 
before the war began. 

Not that the campaign in Poland, simply because its 
result was something of a foregone conclusion, should be 
passed over as unworthy of the closest study. Not in the 
least. For years to come the advance of those invading 
September forces across the fields of Poland will be a 
classic example of efficient war against weakness. For its 
one truly remarkable aspect lay in the speed of its accom 
plishment. A campaign of eight weeks, six weeks, ot 
even four, would have held little of astonishment fot 
those who knew the internal weaknesses of the Polish 
forces. But to wade in and come close to cleaning up a 
nation of 40,000,000 people in practically two weeks 
time, can only indicate the utmost perfection of plan as 
well as proficiency of execution. 

The classes of the future at Benning and Leavenworth 
will study the events of September, 1939, not for proof 
that motors can outrun horses, or that bombing the centers 
of supply and strafing the lines of withdrawal can com- 
pletely disrupt a defending army. Thev will study it 
rather for its minute and careful planning, and for its 


coordination of effort as these meticulous plans were put 
in effect. 
These may be the primary lessons for the military stu 


dents ot another day, as they are, in an a ademic sense 


tor us who have watched the course of this campaign as 


it came about in our own lives 


Nevertheless Wo 


have watched It in the vear of 19% have not neglected to 
154 


who 


tick off its more obvious lessons and apply them im oul 
minds and words, to our own unread, forces of dc tens 

You cannot hold oft tanks and armored cars without 
the guns to do it and the trained troops to man them 
You cannot protect your torces and your cities from the 
enemies of the air without the guns and planes to do it 


and the trained troops to hire and fly the m You cannot 


[ here is NO use to keep on repeating except perl Ips 
to sum up by saying that you cannot, with weakn 
defend a nation against attac king strength 


But these are not le ssons for men at arms who 
know 


the se men 


them They are lessons for the countr 


> * * 


Unquestionably it must be in | rance if I ist 


not been in Poland—that we may find the answers 


No monthly or bi 
monthly magazine can hold Its pages open ror the late t 
flash JouRNAL’S freshest news is a full 

| 


1 
weeks old by the time any issue reacnes the m ils For 


unanswered riddles of modern war. 


and the three 


this good reason, it is not safe to say, without indicatit 
a date rot this comment, that the question mark: ol 
war have not yet been forged into exclamation pr ints 
even in France. Up to the time of writing there had been 
no more than hints of what might come later in actual 
combat. 

To be sure, the manner 1n which the two sides have 


lined up as of twoscore years ago, trom Switzerland to 
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the sea, has not merely left us wondering whether another 
wide end run of the von Schlieffen type, combined with 
an aerial attack, will be the next play in this new season 
of war. It has proved what Spain taught us with its facing 
lines eight hundred miles in length. It has told us once 
again that Europe west of the line: Copenhagen Venice, 
is no longer a big enough battlefield for open warfare 
tactics. It comes near taking a whole continent to play 
that kind of game any longer, when both armies are 
members of a major conference. 

It seems certain, too, although nothing can be said so 
far that is definite, that it will take idlieinssion and co- 
operation between air and ground to win this war, and 
th: it neither type of force can do it alone. U p to now at 
least, the accuracy of bombing from high altitudes is 
undetermined. It doesn’t appear to be startling. The 
indication is, in fact, that a dozen bombing ple ines, in 
the face of heavy antiaircraft fire, can’t fal enough 
bombs on a ship to sink it, or drop them with much ac- 
curacy on a given builc ling or mile- long bridge. Very 
likely ohundeed, or cuhoneand planes, with all the bombs 
they would carry, might make their beaten zone of bombs 
so dense that the destruction or serious damage of specific, 
or so to speak, “point” targets can be achieved. But 
always, it seems now, must the warring aerial forces ask: 
Will it be worth the losses we must take? Won't the 
advantage be greater if we bomb cities and other centers 
where a y MR that misses a factory by half a mile will at 
least have some Douhet value—will at least blow up a 
few other buildings and thus attack the morale of the 
enemy's noncombatants? 

For not until the big bomber, at heights above the 
fire of guns, or at lower. ‘aiticndes 3 in spite ~ that fire, can 
score at least one bull’s-eye out of three or four bombs 
dropped against a target, can we even be ‘gin to think in 
terms of “conquering armies of the air.’ 

From the ground looking up, in this new war, there 
seems to be a greater accuracy of marksmanship. Some 
antiaircraft units on both sides have already qualified for 
expert. It is impossible to read extensively in First World 
War accounts written by flyers without gaining the most 
vivid idea of what those flyers felt when bursts of antiair- 
craft shells broke close about them. Now the plane flies 
five or six times faster. But the fire of guns from the 
ground, even so, is many more times more accurate. Or 
so this war so far has seemed to prove. 


We see a good deal of estimating and conjecture about 
totals of bombers and other fighting planes, and about 
their potential production. The totals of antiaircraft guns 
whose muzzles can be pointed toward those planes when 
they come into the skies overhead—the totals more of 
other such guns that can be built—it may be these totals 
will count for even more than any tallying of bomb-laden 
fleets. 

x wer 

The death-ray experts have been doing their stuff by 
the column, every week or so since war broke out. Or at 
least there have been complicated if indefinite descriptions 
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of rays that can make the motor of an airplane Stop as 
far off as you can see a plane coming. Up to now, how. 
ever, all the planes that have come ‘unwontedly to ea 
have had either bullets or shell fragments through their 
vitals. 

The old talk of a microbe war has also been reviy: 
And new gases have been more than hinted at. For son 
writers on the war, a file of back numbers of thriller pulp 
magazines and Flash Gordon’s adventures is seeming] 
indispensable, though Superman as yet has stayed in tl 
funnies. 

It has also been said that the first bombing done in 
earnest may see a new means of warfare for dateeine 
balloon barrages iron dust. If iron, it seems, is ground 
finely enough it will ignite in air. Sprayed from planes at 
great height it wold | turn into a blanket of descending 
Ruins which would set fire to the balloons, and down 
would balloons, and their netting, and all. But such iron 
And it would take a lot of it 
and it seems most likely, too, that a whole technique of 


dust is costly, very costly. 
dust dropping would have to be developed in order to 
place a flame cloud with accuracy upon a balloon during 
300-miles-an-hour flight. 

New means of ground defense have not been wanting, 
either, in the stories in the news. There have been broad 
ofc: il hints that any air force bombing London will meet 

“a most unpleasant surprise. Naturally, the surprise was 
not disclosed. On the other hand, it has been reported 
that a scheme for using thousands of small hydrogen bal- 
loons, each dangling at great heights an aeri: al mine with 
half a pound or so of TNT, has ‘Teal turned down because 
it isn't practicable. 

Whatever reason for smiling there seems to be in most 
or all of these schemes, it will indeed be cause for aston- 
ishment if this war develops to its potential height of 
destruction, and no truly startling means of combat comes 
to light. It will not be, the chenthe are very great, a 
death-ray, an atomic bomb, or a gas that can put whole 
cities or armies to sudden death. But science has been 
far from laggard in its lethal efforts of the twenty years 
just past. And if fighting starts to a finish, the warring 
sides will soon enough find it out. 


* * * 


During the weeks of light sparring in France, there have 
been many reports from newspaper correspondents dealing 
with the methods of such fighting as there has been. To 
the present, there has apparently been no use of chemicals 
and little of smoke (nor in Poland, either). The infantry 
tactics appear to be mainly of the creeping, stalking, 
soft-spot type, such as all ‘war-experienced troops were 
using by 1918, and the lack of which doubled our Ameti- 
can casualties in our first battles in France. 

Those of our own military writers who have inveighed 
against “‘lines” at our service schools, and in the pages of 
the INFANTRY JOURNAL, must have read with special in- 
terest the concise summary of infiltration tactics which 
appears in Time for October 16. Particularly this sen- 
tence: “British instructors are beginning to teach their 
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nfantry not to dress right in ordinary drill because that 
makes them line up on reise battlefield 
better target for machine gunne rs. This time, the dele- 
“Right dress’ from the manuals and from the 
inds of troops is beginning some 3'/2 years 


offering a muc h 


n of 
and some 
earlier than it did before. 

[here is much else in the communiqués and correspond- 
ents reports that takes one back to an earlier Western 


en million casualties 


Front, or at least to the problems of Leavenworth and 
Benning which largely evolved from the tactics of the 
First W orld War. “Outposts seem to be covering their 


lines in accordance with the approv ed solution. Artillery, 


has been placing its concentrations on crossroads, defiles, 
and other normal t: urgets. On at least one night, however, 
artillery liaison with ‘the outposts must ee. been unable 
o gain contact with their batteries. For next day's papers 
in the United States said that Allied outposts could clearly 
hear the noise of great German motor columns rumbling 
ill night long, apparently bringing reinforcements up to 
the Siegfried Line. As this lou RNAL goes to press, pa- 
trols from outposts are raiding for prisoners in the hope 
of gle aning information on the expected g great attack. 
There hove been a few hand-to-hand scraps so far, with 
troops on both sides using hand grenades, pistols, and 
trench knives, and possibly liesiuaate as well, although 
these were not mentioned. There have, however, been 
several stories on the intensive bayonet training among 
the British troops. As in fighting days long gone, the 
hand grenade gets most of ‘the coodie for sane in all 
close fighting accounts. There has been nothing definite 
reported on the effect of light rapid-fire weapons of the 


Thompson sub-machine gun type. 


Of tanks there has been much written but not much 
said in the writing. Each side claims that its own tanks 
are practic: ally impervious to the antitank fire of the enemy 
but that its own guns are stopping the attacker’s tanks 
right in their am a The big French tanks of 70-tons, 
which got a short trial run in the first Saar advance, are 
“being held in reserve.” One report says that on- 
coming Germain tanks -are followed by troops wearing 


now 


sidividesa! armor of their own, and carrying mi white 
guns. Armor consists of steel vests and visored helmets. 


One of the few detailed news stories of fighting meth- 
ods that has told anything new to the profession: al milit ary 
reader was that of W ebb Miller of the United Press on 
October 19, describing the British “ caterpillar scout ma- 
This was apparently an armored weapons-car- 
rier of low silhouette such as the British have been de- 
veloping for some years past. “The carriers would speed 
across the fields,” writes Mr. Miller, ‘ 
of mud, and draw to a sudden halt. 
jump off, yank an antiaircraft machine gun from its 
position on ‘the carrier and mount it. The carrier would 
turn off to the nearest shelter, usually a thicket. The 
carrier's driver would quickly cover the machine with a 
camouflage net. These carriers belonged to a con- 
verted crack per unit. British tanks, s 
writer, are equipped with “telescopic view finders” which 


chines. 


‘flinging up showers 
iy men would 


says this same 


$93 


give “the only view of the outside world.” 
also equipped with radio and innerphones. 


Whether we look at Poland or at the great facing lines 


The tanks are 


in the West, from the viewpoint of our own infantry arm 
it has taken a civilian and not a soldier to estimate the 
situation with the greatest brevity. 
already quoted Webb Miller wrote 
sor passed a 


In the same dispatch 

and the British cen 
the infantry was still a synonym for 
the army.” . 


a 
FRANCE 
Tank defense ala Francaise. La Revue d'lnfanterie 
gives an example of antitank defense in a divisional sector. 
Within forty-eight hours after the division's arrival in the 
sector, it est: ib lishes an adequate detense in tour successive 


lines on a tront ot 6,000 vards and to a depth ot 
) ards. 


OOO 


ruUNS, 


/ 
< 


The means used consist of fifty two 25-mm. 
six 75-mm. guns, and 4,800 antitank mines 

This contrasts with German studies that appeared last 
year in various issues of Deutsche Wehr. On a front of 
10,000 yards and about the same depth, the thirty-six regi 
mental 37-mm. guns and thirty-six divisional 37-mm 
guns of the antitank battalion were utilized. Some were 
disposed in fring positions well forward, some in po 
sitions of readiness in rear, with trucks either attached 
ready to move or unattached, but in every case with po 
sitions and routes thereto reconnoitered so that guns can 
go into action on short notice to meet any threat. 


and 


s| eTrain 


local conditions governed the actual dispositions 


within each regimental sector. 
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BLITZKRIEG 
Of significance to the military profession has been the 
German conquest of Pol: ind and the successful application 
of the ‘ ‘lightning war theory. Hitherto open to question 
this theory minimized « 


can no longer be r disparaged 


especially by the Army of the U nited States. The adv ance 
into Poland was made over wide spaces, where no exten 
sive fortified lines existed and where only natural barriers, 
such as rivers, assisted the defenders and obstructed the 
attackers. The battle terrain approximates that throughout 
much of our United States, save for our extensive network 
of roads and rails. 

Therefore, 


has a be -aring on our scheme of nation: il defense. 
What is lightning war? Its polic ies? Means? How are 


the blitzk leg theory and its test in Poland 


they used? Let us glance briefly at the German Army— its 


tactical doctrine, composition as depicted in recent IN 


FANTRY JOURNALS and foreign military periodicals. 


Captain Harlan N. 
May-June 


In the German FSR, quoted by 
Hartness in Tactical Doctrine,” 
JOURNAL, 1939, we find: 


“Germany s 


The first demand in war ts decisive in general 
in doubtful situations and unclarified conditions, so often the 
case in war, it is more advisable to proceed actively and retain 
the initiative than to await the hostile action 


action 
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There was no waiting during September, 1939, but 
plenty of decisive action. 

Captain Hartness summarizes the German teachings 
thus: “Aggressive spirit, boldness, shock, exploitation; 
we may thus epitomize its doctrine.” 

The deep penetrations made in the attacks occurring on 
the Polish front during the first two weeks of operations 
were ample evidence that the six panzer (armored) di- 
visions, and four or more Fast Motorized Divisions of the 
German Army, were the lightning bolts that struck the 
Polish defenses. They and the powerful combat aviation 
supporting and preceding them. Behind came the slower 
moving units, coer out and mopping up what was 
left in between. The Nationalist Army in Spain used this 
procedure in test-tube proportions. ‘It worked in the 
Basque and Catalan regions on an experimental scale. It 
worked in Poland on a major scale. 

As soon as the front is pierced at various points and 
the other fellow is on the run, keep him going; allow him 
no time to reorganize, dig in, or bring up fresh troops and 
matériel. Such is blitzkrieg doctrine, the doctrine de- 
manded in order to win wars. 

The German Army of today is constituted, designed 
and organized to execute this policy; some 42 infantry di- 
visions of 15,000 men each, four or more fast motorized 
divisions, and five or six armored divisions; also a dupli- 
cate reserve division for each active infantry division. 
Data from several recent European military periodicals 
indicate that the three types of German divisions are 
constituted as follows: Each normal infantry division 
comprises: three infantry regiments; one medium (150- 
mm.) and two (three? ) light artillery (105-mm. how. ) 
battalions, a reconnaissance battalion, engineer battalion, 
signal battalion, antitank battalion (36 37-mm. guns). 
Each armored division contains a motor-mechanized recon- 
naissance battalion; a tank brigade of fifty armored cars 
and 400 Krupp and Maibach tanks (6/4 to 8/4 tons) ; 
an infantry brigade of two motorized battalions (rifle, 
MG, LMG, & Infantry cannon units) carried on Krupp 
6-wheel, 4-wheel-drive trucks, and one motorcycle battal- 
ion (MG, LMG, & Infantry cannon elements); one 
motorized artillery regiment of nine 105-mm. batteries 
drawn by half- track troop carriers; antitank battalion 
(thirty-six 37-mm. guns) , engineer battalion, and services. 
Each of the four or more fast motorized divisions includes 
numerous armored cars; 100 tanks; motorized rifle, ma- 
chine gun, and artillery components. The reconnaissance 
battalion allotted to each of the eighteen corps and the six 
armored divisions is in itself a fast and powerful force, con- 
sisting of: two scout-car companies, motorcycle MG com- 
pany, motorized 37-mm. antitank platoon, 75-mm. gun 
platoon, engineer platoon. The reconnaissance battalion 
allotted to normal infantry divisions comprises: scout-car 
section, LMG bicycle company, MG company, mortar 
and anti-tank platoon. 

The normal infantry regiment contains fourteen com- 
panies. Numbers 1 to 4, 5 to 8, and g to 12, are the com- 
ponents respectively of the 1st, 2d, and 3d_ battalions; 
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number 13 is the regimental cannon company, and nu:n- 


ber 14 the regimental antitank company armed with twe! ve 
37-mm. guns. Companies 4, 8, and 12 are battalion “he, y 
weapons’ companies, containing two machine gun pla. 
toons, each a four guns, and a mortar platoon of six 
pieces. To each rifle company has been added a platoon of 
four heavy machine guns, and to each rifle platoon a livht 
mortar. 

It may well be said that firepower in the German Army 
has been raised to the maximum degree, and that in certain 
units of the army mobility has likewise reached propor- 
.tions far beyond what was to be found in most World 


armies. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


How planes are downed. Three hundred miles an 
hour at 30,000 feet in the sky makes bird shooting for 
antiaircraft gunners too complicated for skeet range 
methods. Yet basically the same principles are involved. 
Captain C. A. H. Chadwick tells about British AA we: ap- 
ons and technique in The Gunner, July. 

The first antiaircraft gun mounted in London was a 
naval 2-pounder, placed on the roof of the Foreign Office 
in 1914. Many types were used subsequently, with the 
3-inch gun coming to be recognized as the best in 1918. 
It was either mounted on a stationary platform or in a 
slow moving truck. 

For some seven years following the war antiaircraft 
gunnery was rather neglected. By the time the subject 
again assumed i importance, planes were flying higher and 
faster, with the result that the 3-inch gun then in use was 
obsolescent. 

It was improved and made capable of hurling a 16- 
pound shell to an effective height of 21,000 feet. The need 
for more range and more weight led Vickers to bring out 
the 3.7-inch gun firing a 28-pound shell to an effective 
height of 30,000 feet. This gun is mobile but can be used 
stationary by dispensing with its mobile carriage. 

A still heavier gun for fixed defenses was also pro- 
duced—a 4.5-inch weapon firing a 55-pound shell to a 
height of 30,000 feet. 

Not all planes operate at great altitudes; low flying at- 
tack planes must be opposed by rapid- -fire guns capable of 
fast tracking and shooting hose style. The first gun tried 
out for this purpose was the Lewis gun using ordinary 
caliber .303 ammunition with a large proportion of tracers. 
Later the Vickers 2-pounder firing tracers was tried, and 
finally came the modern Bofors 2- -pounder of Swedish 
design but now manufactured in England. The latter is 
the present equipment of British ‘light antiaircraft bat- 
teries.’ 

Three-dimensional flight, speeds up to 150 yards a sec- 
ond and more, and long range, make it necessary to ac- 
curately predict a plane’s position at the time the shell 
should meet it. The present and future position of the 
target must be known in order to calculate data which will 
cause the shell to pass through the future position of the 
target and burst when it gets there. These data computed, 
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1cy must be applied to the gun and the gun then fired. 
[he identification telescope and the height finder are 
instruments the British use to determine the present 
sition of a plane. The identification telescope can be 
urately levelled and oriented so that the bearing and 
gle of sight can be measured at any moment. The height 
inder works on the same principle as a range finder. The 
U.B. 2 is a two-meter model, the U.B. 7 is a longer type. 
and the Goerty is eighteen feet long. All are termed 

‘short base” models. 

Having determined the present position with the height 
finder and telescope, the future position and calculation 
of ballistic data to enable the shell to burst close to the 
target are obtained by using an ingenious instrument 
called the ‘ ‘predictor.’’ Six men operate the predictor. 
Data that it calculates are transmitted electrically to the 
gun, where the gunners follow electric pointers in train- 
ing and elev ating the gun. The fuse setting determined by 
det predictor is automatically applied to the shell before 
loading. 

It is unnecessary to say that brains count as much or 
more than brawn in AA gun crews of the Royal Regiment 
of Artillery. 

e 6-2 


RUSSIA 


According to Polish sources, quoted in The Tank 
Journal (British), Russia has 5,375 tanks. 


By types, number and characteristics, these are: 


1,200 (Vickers British type) — 
armor, one MG, crew of two. 
600 (British Vickers type) — somewhat lighter and 
slower, two MG’s, crew of three. 
7oo (British Vickers type) —armed with 47-mm. gun 
one MG. 
» (French Renault type) — light tanks, .30-inch 
armor, 12 mph, 37-mm. gun and MG, crew of three. 
750 amphibian (British Vickers type)—3 tons, 
- a) ae 45 
mph (land), 7 7 mph (water), one MG. 
625 (Christie type) 
gun, crew of three. 
300 Mi—33 tons, 28 mph, 75mm. gun and three 
MG’s, crew of six. 


7-ton, 28 mph, 0.4-inch 


10 tons, 62 mph, one 47-mm. 


300 M2—-slower and heavier, 75-mm. gun, two 37- 
mm. guns, one MG, crew of twelve. 

These several types are distributed in various propor- 
tions to the four European districts: Leningrad, Kiev, 


Kharkov, and White Russia. 


vy y vy 


GERMAN TANKS 


Organization and employment. \n Bulletin Belge 
des Sciences Militaires, Major Callens furnishes certain 
data on tank organization, which coupled with that given 
in other foreign sources, enable us to calculate the cur- 
rent organization of German tank units. 

Tank brigades contain two regiments, regiments two 
battalions; brigade strength 400 to 500 tanks, regiment 
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200 odd, battalion 100 odd. Battalions are mixed: one 
medium and three light companies. Light companies use 
tanks of six to seven tons (not all of which are the same 
model), armored with 0.6-inch or heavier plate, c apable 
of some 30 mph, carrying crews of two or three men, and 
armed with one to three light machine guns 
20-mm. or 37-mm. 


of the recent models. 


with a 
antitank gun also mounted in most 


How the light company is subdivided cannot be pre- 
cisely devermined: reports differ. According to Major 
Callens, platoons contain seven tanks: the commander's 
tank and two sections of three tanks each. According to 
an article in Revue d'Infanterie, the German light tank 
company has three five-tank platoons and a support pla- 


toon of three tanks. The total number of tanks within 


the company is v ariously reported as from eighteen to 
thirty. 


Medium tank companies are divided into thre« pla- 
toons of five tanks, and the headquarters section of two 
or three tanks. 


With regard to employment, German 


(Truppenfubrung ) state: 


regulations 


Close liaison with infantry deprives tanks of the advantage 
of their speed and in fact, in certain cases, makes them targets 
for the enemy defens« 

Infantry-tank cooperation is held to be the codrdination 
of two actions having a common goal—the enemy 

The action of the tanks is effected where the decision is 
sought. It is carried out either in the same or a different di 
rection from that of the infantry. Terrain is the decisive factor 
in this respect. In the zone of the tank attack, other arms 
should regulate their action on that of the tanks. Tanks have 
the mission of neutralizing hostile arms which oppose the 
infantry attack, particularly hostile artillery. 

The tank attack may also be for the purpose of completing 
artillery support in the final phase of the infantry attack, or 
of assuring support during the forward movement of the 
artillery. 

Infantry exploits the effectiveness of the tank attack by 
following at maximum speed 

Artillery observes the tank attack and engages weapons ot 
the defense, observation posts and shelters 


artillery 


The engineers remove obstacles and assist in the crossing of 
difficult places. 

Aviation supports the tanks by attacking antitank weapons 
artillery and enemy reserves. It assures liaison and reports at 
tack by enemy tanks. 

Artificial fog may facilitate tank attacks 


The author summarizes German ideas on tank employ 
ment that have appeared in official publications and other 
studies by eminent authorities. Of especial interest is the 
echelonment of the attack in successive waves, 
which has a designated objective. 


each of 
The first echelon gen- 
erally aims at hostile antitank weapons and artillery. The 
second wave is responsible for destroying hostile resistance 
in the front lines. The third provides direct support to 
the infantry. 


Attack formations are not unusual; they consist of 
either line or column of regiments within the brigade, 
line or column of battalions within regiments, battalions 


in several lines of companies, companies in waves of pla 
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toons, and platoons in line or wedge. The brigade front 
is not less than 2,200 yards. In the attack certain tanks 
go ahead as scouts to cause hostile antitank weapons to 
open fire and thus disclose their location. These guns are 
then engaged by the leading wave, which utilizes every 
means to approach under cover and out of the direct 
line of enemy fire. 

There are three types of joint action between tanks and 
infantry: (1) Tanks preceding infantry to reduce infantry 
losses and facilitate infantry advance when wide, open 
ground must be crossed prior to contact. Infantry follows 
rapidly to exploit the demoralizing effect of the tank; 
ry and machine guns provide powerful support. 

(2) Simultaneous anh by infantry and tanks—where 
distance to enemy is short and terrain permits. (3) 
Tanks following infantry, as where obstacles, such as 
watercourses and mines, must be prepared for crossing. 
Artillery and engineers provide support. 

Artillery assists tank attacks during the preparation 
phase by fire on artillery and antitank emplacements and 
by smoking OPs. During the attack artillery fires are so 
pl: iced that the tank progress is not hindered; fires are 
placed on points outside the tank zone of action: towns, 
woods. . Shortage of artillery or desire for secrecy 
may operate to eliminate an artillery preparation. In the 
event, artillery observes the tank advance and engages 
such antitank guns as may disclose their positions during 
the action. Motorized artillery is especially desirable. 

Major Callens studied a German map exercise (1938- 
39) dealing with a tank regiment allotted to an infantry 
division to support an snack. He comes to the following 
conclusions as a result of his study: 

Tank units are not incorporated into large units; they 
merely constitute a powerful means which the higher 
commander may utilize for local and momentary tasks. 

There is no occupation of an attack position and no 
prolonged wait thereat, but a sudden attack without artil- 
lery preparation. Unit commanders had preceded their 
units to reconnoiter and establish necessary liaison. 

The speed of the tank action precluded artillery sup- 
port. In general, the rule for artillery should be to avoid 
fring where tanks are in action. (This i is at variance with 
the conception generally held.) 

This example illustrates two different forms of attack: 
On one flank of an infantry regiment, methodical infantry 
attack with artillery support; on the other flank, rapid 
and deep penetration with tanks leading the infantry. 

We also see an unorthodox idea in this exercise when 
the tanks occupied the objectives reached until infantry 
should arrive. The author of the problem endeavors to 
show that tanks may be used defensively when required. 
He reasons, that if machine guns can hold ground why 
shouldn’t machine guns behind armor do so; particularly, 
since they can readily change position in case of attack. 
Naturally tanks should not occupy a crest; they should be 
disposed with a few well concealed tanks forward and the 
remainder of the tanks in reserve farther back and under 
cover from which they can rapidly go into action—de- 
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fensive organization in width and depth like that e; 
ployed by other arms. 

Obviously this disposition exposes the tanks and . 
not be maintained unless infantry and artillery are able. - 
follow up without great delay. 

Another example of tank employment portrayed by 
the author involves a more difhcult situation wherein th¢ 
reinforcing tank regiment has a minor supporting rile 
initially in order to permit infantry and artillery to bring 
about the c: apture, by a methodical attack, of the hostile 
bank of a partly unfordable stream. Then, this initial 
objective gained, three crossings per tank company are 
prepared a the engineers so ‘thet the tank units may 
launch an attack in depth similar to the procedure in the 
first example. 

An example involves the attack of an interior division 
stopped by a marshy zone, sown with numerous tank 
mines. Here again, a methodical infantry-artillery attack, 
with regiments ft ast, constitutes the initial phase of the 
projected operation, with the main effort in the sector of 
the right regiment. The initial objective captured, 
entire brigade of tanks is at hand to make a powerful 
and deep attack, regiments abreast, along the boundary 
between the right and center regiments. 

One observes in these fragments: rapidity of execution, 
reduction of preparatory delays, and action independent 
from that of infantry. Essential considerations in apply- 
ing the tactics are: the terrain, surprise, and action in mass 
and depth. Echelonment in depth for a deep penetration 
envisages the possibility of movement and maneuver. 

There is a marked difference between the German 
theory and the French, which is cautious and methodical. 
ties the tanks closely to infantry and artillery support, and 
seeks the destruction of the forward area of resistance. 
Operations in depth are undertaken only after the capture 
of the main line of resistance. 

Only war will decide which theory is correct. And then 
it will be largely determined by that one big factor: the 
situation. 


i- 


The lack of considerable war experience may account 
for the absence of a formal tank doctrine in German regu- 
lations. On the other hand, the general principles are 
such that great flexibility in application is possible. 

We note in these examples that there are certain weak- 
nesses in execution, notably: 

Difficulty of infantry in following tank progress and 
exploiting ‘their success and occupying captured terrain 
in sufficient time; 

Difficulty of providing tanks with adequate artillery 
support; 

Exposed situation of tanks when they reach the ob- 
jective, absence of security, little or no artillery support. 

These faults demonstrate a gap between the goal en- 
visaged and the means engaged. The means seem in- 
adequate to attain the ambitious ends that are sought; 
there is a lack of highly mobile arms required to support 
and exploit tank success. 

The remedy for this is found in the means brought to- 
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cher around a nucleus of tanks in the German panzer 


(armored) divisions: motorized and 


infantry artillery, 
sotorcycle scouts, motorized services. 

chief of German 
armored forces, states the belief of his arm in a recent issue 
{ Militar-Wissenschaftliche Rundschau, organ of the 


German Gener al St: aff. E mph asizing the progress in anti- 


General Guderian, commander in 


ink defense, he declares that the primary object of the 


tt ick 1s to destroy this defense. The role of tanks is not 


put out of action the machine guns and infantry of the 
ense, but to silence the antitank weapons, overcome 


che —_ obstacles, artillery 


id tank reserves. Only when this task is accomplished 


and then destroy the hostile 


n tanks, using their rear echelons, devote their attention 
t a ping up the zone occupied by the infantry. 

lo execute its initial mission, tanks must be supported 
by arms especially trained and equipped for the required 
cooperation. Particularly is this true when operating deep 
within the hostile organized position where enemy reserves 
ire encountered. The breach of the position must result in 
a complete penetration. To that end tanks must 
utilizing thir speed to the maximum. 


aim, 
This they can do 
only if ‘permanently supported by arms capable of keep- 
ing up with their movement. Panzer divisions are or- 
gi anized for this purpose. 

They can act independently or they can effectively sup- 
port the attacks of infantry divisions or army corps. They 
are the powerful means whereby the government can 
carry out its decisions. 


This dalection seems to have 
been proved a fact. 
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Armored tactics. The German doctrine regarding 
armored elements conforms with the basic idea of light- 
ning war—trapidity, mass, depth, and continuity. 

Epitomizing the German views in Revue d'lnfanterie, 
“Commandant B” holds that they recognize the in- 
evitability of armored units getting ahead "5 and out of 
touch with, the slower moving eur’ infantry; but consider 
the continuous advance of the tanks a strategic advantage 
as well as insurance for their security. To sorend tanks to 
the pace of infantry and artillery would enable the enemy, 
as in the past, to alert his reserves and fill the gaps opened 
by the initial attack. The action in depth is followed by 
flanking pressure to widen the breaches created. 

Test types of machines are used to execute this scheme 
of attack: light, cheap, thinly armored vehicles, to push 
ahead swiftly: and heavier, better armed and armored 
vehicles to provide the moving firepower support dem and- 
ed by offensives on the Twenticth Century pattern. Units 
are mixed—the battalion having part light and part 
medium tanks. Realizing the necessity for infantry to 
occupy captured terrain afcer a breach has been made, 
and of artillery to protect both infantry and tanks, as well 
as engineers, signal units, and aviation to assist all three, 
each of the five or six armored divisions has been consti- 
tuted as a combat team containing all these combat ele- 
ments. 
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Such a division is considered capable of attacking on a 
one- to two-mile front, and to a depth of four to six miles 
under favorable Where 
mechanized thrusts or the 


hostile fortifications precluc le the type of action normally 
envisa: ged, 


circumstances. woods, wate! 


courses oO! villages obstruct 


is expected that infantry, artillery and en 
gineers will Alec the attac k and that tal ks in such cases 


will accom pal 1V the infantry ink we apons necutr: ilizi 

hostile hre while the toot troops assist. the tanks by 4. 
moving obstacles blocking their movement. Once 
the obstacles, tanks will again exploit their ni 


rapid ad ance. 


past 
I 


bility by a 


Inasmuch as armored divisions might soon be rendered 


impotent if obliged to operate first in an accompanying 
role and then In exploitation, it is conten plated that 
separate tank units will be used when support of infantry 
Accordingly the German Army now has nin 


tank regiments whose composition parallels that ot the 


is required. 
tank regiments in the armored divisions. 

Finally there are the four tank battalions assigned, one 
each, to the four fast [hese 
battalions are intended primarily tor use on mussions ot 
opportunity. 


motorized or light divisions 
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Panzer division tactics. 
the scheme of 


Commander Bastin outlines 
action envisaged for German 


Belge de 5 


armore d di 


visions in Bulletin Sciences Militaires. He 
writes: 
The mass of tanks, formed in several echelons prece des 


the infantry at full speed. 

The first echelon, which does not halt until it reaches 
the extreme limit of its capabilities, is accompanied by 
motorcycle battalions and supported by powertul aviation 
Machine guns are crushed by the tanks; antitank nests 
captured by the motorcyclists. Certain tanks of the first 


echelon are equipped to tow or catry bridging material. 


infantry carried in 


lightly armored cross country trucks, reinforc ed by accom 


Another echelon is followed by 
pany ing guns desi: gned for engaging 9 antit: ink guns. This 
echelon e xtends the bre ach later: ally. 


Finally, the last echelon precedes the cross-country 
motorized or mechanized artillery, as well as independe nt 
antitank units whose mission 1s to oppose counter attacks 


by hostile tanks. 


Infantry divisions, whose job is the attack of the po 
sition, follow at an ever-inc reasing distance. They are ac 
companied by tanks and supported by attack and bom 
bardment aviation. It is contemplated that they will en 


counter a much shaken defense. 

Commander Bastin wonders if the defending intantry 
will not keep under cover during the passing of th 
and antitank 
guns disposed in depth, and concentrate on the attac king 
infantry. 


tank echelons, le: ving them to the artillery 


He wonders how this scheme will work in actual 


practice. We wonder too. Does the conquest ot Poland 


furnish the answer? Partly. 














LIEUTENANT COLONEL A. C. M. Azoy, Coast Artillery 
Corps Reserve, resides in New Jersey. His piece on the 
battle of Monmouth will shortly appear as a chapter 
in his book They Were Not Afraid to Die, to be pub- 
lished by Stackpole Sons. This book will also include 
other articles by Colonel Azoy bearing on our Revolu- 
tionary War history that previously appeared in the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL. 
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BELLEROPHON is a young Infantry lieutenant of the Regu- 
lar Army. 
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HAROLD BUTTERFIELD, the artist who illustrated ““Mon- 
mouth,” is a graduate of Columbia University. He 
studied painting and architecture in New York and 
Paris. By way of military experience he boasts two years 
with the pre-war 71st Infantry, New York National 


Guard. 
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LIEUTENANT COLONEL HARRY C. INGLES, Signal Corps, 
graduated from the Military Academy with the Class 
of '14. Initially appointed i in the Infantry he transferred 
to the Signal Corps i in 1920. Colonel Ingles i is a gradu- 
ate of the Signal School (1920), the Command and 
General Staff School (distinguished graduate 1927), 
and the Army War College (1932). As a member of 
the General Staff Corps he took a large part in the de- 


sign of the new infantry division. 
c Fe 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL WILLIAM G. LivEsAY, Infantry, won 
his commission from the ranks in 1916 after a year and 
a half of service in which he reached the rank of ser- 
geant. He is a graduate of the Infantry School Ad- 
vanced Course (1923), the Command and General 
Staff Course (1926), and the Army War College 
(1933). Colonel Livesay is on duty in the office of the 
Chief of Infantry. 
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Major GENERAL GEORGE A. LYNCH, Chief of Infantry, is 
well known to the JouRNAL audience for his contribu- 
tions to current military thought. 
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LIEUTENANT COLONEL THOMAS L. MARTIN, Infantry, the 
artist who illustrated “Hobby Horses,” is executive, 


Washington Provisional Brigade. 





Mercutio will be remembered by JourNAL oldtimers as 
the author of numerous cerebrations some years ago. In 
addition to taking over the Book Review section he also 
signals his return to our pages by crashing the Cerebra- 
tions Department. 

: wow 


LIEUTENANT FRANK W. MOORMAN, Infantry, a graduate 
of the '34 Class, U.S.M.A., is stationed at Fort Mon- 
mouth, New Jersey, where he is detailed in the Signal 


Corps. 
ee 
FLETCHER PRATT, New York historian, has recently pub- 


lished Sea Power and Today's War as well as articles in 
the Saturday Evening Post dealing with naval aspects 


of our national defense. {MI 
Je i e 
a 
» » Me . < 

Dr. FRITZ STERNBERG, a German economist residing in 1 
New York, is internationally known for his writings P . 
on the economic background of the current war. As ‘ ont! 
we go to press his latest book From Nazi Sources is wean 
being published by Alliance Book Corporation. om 
‘ . impe 
a affail 

LIEUTENANT JOHN J. TOLSON, Infantry, is a graduate of the ”~ 

U. S. Military Academy, 1937. He is stationed at 

Schofield Barracks, Hawaii. a 
grea 

a a fron 

LIEUTENANT COLONEL VON WEDEL, German Army (au- $17, 
thor of ““The Campaign in Poland’’) is a chief ‘of sec- Col 
tion, General Staff Corps, at Berlin. In studying his 4 
account of the events in Poland our readers will, of we 
course, bear in mind that Colonel von Wedel writes hod 
from the viewpoint of a German officer and that his - 
article has been passed through the military censorship. a 

on rt an 
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Howarb WILLIAMSON is the artist who designed the sho 
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cover and illustrated “Little Phil.” He makes his home 
in New York. The non-artistic phase of his career in- 
cludes a hitch as a big-league ballplayer with the 1928 rs 
championship St. Louis Cardinals. = 


oye 
CoLoneL x is the pseudonym of a field officer of artillery. 
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E. C. is an Infantry captain, Regular Army. 















Unknown World 


AMERICAS TO THE SOUTH. By Jobn T. Whitaker. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1939. 300 
Pages; Maps; $2.50. 


To Americans John T. Whitaker's Americas to the 
South should be the most important item current in the 
nation’s book shops. It is a strange fact that to our average 
citizen South America is an unknown world and not a very 
important one. Perhaps it is that all too obvious state of 
affairs that has encouraged the expansionist powers in their 
subversive activities in ‘that fabulously wealthy continent. 

We find it hard to get excited about Patagonia’ s Nazi- 
inspired drive for independence, or the rise of a Vargas in 
great Brazil, or the advent of this hemisphere’ re’s first popular 
front government in Chile, or Bolivia’s confiscation of 
$17,000,000 worth of Standard Oil properties, or Argen- 
tina’s chronic enmity and endless intrigue against the 
Colossus of the North, or our constantly ‘dwindling trade 
with the South Americas. Such things are too far away, too 
remote, too removed from our preoccupation with keeping 
body and soul together in these troublous times to be 
recognized for what they are danger signals to the peace 
and tecdon of the peoples of the "Western Hemisphere. 
It is precisely for this reason that Mr. Whitaker's book 
should be in every home and on every school desk in this 
country. 

The economic and political freedom of our neighbors to 
the south is vital to us as a nation. Mr. Whitaker makes 
that point in this fashion 


Among the South American dictatorships it is possible for 
Germany, Italy, and Japan, singly or in combination, to 
create our Manchuria, our Ethiopia, our Austria, our Czecho 
slovakia, and our Spain. If we have our Munich, it will be 
somewhere in the Southern continent. Any attack upon the 
United States must come by way of South America, from 
bases established in former democracies which have gone the 
way of Franco Spain. 


BOOK HEVIEWa 











By MERCUTIO 





By this time we should have learned our lesson and 
learned it thoroughly. We should have learned the Nazi 
technique of divide and rule; the technique ot economic 
penetration ; the termite technique ot boring trom within 
We should have learned these things not in order to apply 
them ourselves but in ordet to devise and apply the neces 
sary counter-measures. For, as Mr. Whitaker emphasizes 


the identical about 


processes that ultimately brought 
the fall of Austria and Czechoslovakia are now being re 
peated in the Americas to our South. 
Argentina, bitter against our beef restrictions and not a 
little envious, has long been a hap py hunting ground tot 
the totalitarian states. Bolivia, bankrupt and stricken from 
the three-year war in the Chaco, fell into the hands of a 
young dictator (now dead) bearing the ominous name 
German Busch, at 
Brazil, 
pluses, finds herself incre asingly enmeshed i 


Chile 


the strategic Straits of Magellan which would become 


id moves more and more into the Nazi 


orbit. C aught in the toils ot enormous coftee sur 
n the eco 


nomic net of Germany s barter tr ade. , mistress ot 


our life-line overnight if the canal went out, labors under 
the greatest per capita debt in the world while she struggles 
to maintain her economic freedom in the face of the 
shrewdest economic political penetration the totalitarian 
states have vet devised. So runs the tale throughout the 
length and breadth of the great continent to our South. 
The statistics mustered by Mr. Whitaker will pop the 
eves of many an American reader. They are startling in 
the tale they tell But let no prospective readet be lec ry ol 
the Whitaker book and its statistics, for it moves with th 
and is as strange and new 


swiftness of an adventure story 


as that amazing land that Alice discovered beyond the 


looking-glass. Behind its incisive, exciting paragraphs 


olossus ot the North 
Army ot the United States can we I] 


stands a message to the ¢ a message 
that no officer of the 


afford to miss. 
4 4 4 


Basket Case 
JOHNNY GOT HIS GUN. By Dalton Trumbo. Phila 
del phia: J. B. Lippincott and ( om pany, 1939. 309 


Pages; Dd 2.50. 


After a 


Joe Bonham thought he had a bad hangover. 


while—and for how long a while neither Joe nor the readei 
learns—he realizes that he is stone deaf and that this 
hovering between consciousness and unconsciousness 


comes not from a bad hangover but from a “bad hurt.” 


Then bit by ghastly bit lee makes his fearful discoveries 








ee 
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Both of his arms are gone; both of his legs have been 
amputated at the thigh; his face has been blown away; 
he has no mouth, no tongue, no teeth, no palate, no nose, 
no ears. He breathes through a tube inserted in the lower 
part of his throat; he is fed through another in his side. 
Through a merciless miracle of battlefield surgery Joe 
has somehow survived an almost direct hit by a German 
heavy—survived as an animate slab of meat still capable 
of thought but bereft of sight, hearing, taste, and smell. 
Only the sense of touch is preserved; and without arms 
or legs touch is scarcely the most useful of the five senses. 


In such brutal fashion does Dalton Trumbo whittle the 
literary peg upon which he hangs the usual arguments 
against war. Mr. Trumbo is a passionate and eloquent 
disciple of peace, indeed almost as much so as the profes- 
sional soldier whose business inevitably teaches him the 
ferocity, the inhumanity, and the shocking impersonality 
of modern warfare. But though we of the Martian per- 
suasion go hand in glove with Mr. Trumbo in his indict- 
ment of war, we leave him sharply and without apology 
when he formulates his remedy. For this gentleman be- 
lieves that life, no matter how horribly lived, is preferable 
to the inevitable risks of war. Not liberty (which he mini- 
mizes), not country, not honor, not one of those ideals for 
which Americans have fought and died, is worth the life 
or the crippling of one Joe Bonham thinks Mr. Trumbo. 

His answer to the challenge of the bugles and the long 
roll of the drums is a flat refusal to bear arms or, failing 
that, to take up the arms and turn them on those of his 
countrymen who invoked war as an instrument of national 
solicy-—which seems to me to be war of a particular and 
especially bloody kind. 

In spite of my rejection of Mr. Trumbo’s thesis I can 
not damn this book; not even as a professional soldier can 
I turn my thumbs down on it. It is too powerfully written, 
too brilliantly conceived, and too gripping to be placed on 
any forbidden military list. The truth of the matter is that 
the story of Joe Bonham is so absorbing in itself that one 
all but loses sight of the axe that the author so assiduously 
grinds. One struggles desperately with Joe in an effort 
to solve his two great problems—that of figuring time 
and that of establishing communication with the outer 
world. 

One could wish that Mr. Trumbo had seen fit to make 
his climax a bit closer to those warm humanities of which 
he writes so convincingly. The fact that he fails to do this 
robs the book in its closing pages of that breathless realism 
which characterizes the rest of the story. 

I offer a word of warning—this book is emphatically not 


for the squeamish. 
. = 


Earnest Hodge-Podge 


THIS IS WAR: EVERYMAN’S GUIDE TO MOD- 
ERN WARFARE. By Lucian Zacharoff. New York: 
Sheridan House, 1939. 342 Pages; $2.50. 


Whatever may be said of Mr. Zacharoff's limitations as 
a commentator on the modern military scene, one must 
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give him credit for havi ing picked +? a threadbare milit ary 
catch- -phrase— “the best defense is the attack”—and ap- 
plying it. For he elects to defend his work by attacking in 
advance those “‘expert critics’’ at whose hands he oby ioush 
expects a severe drubbing. Here is what he says: 

Until now the experts have not deigned to take into then 
confidence the Man in the Street and his family, whose sacri 
fices on the altar of Mars (sic) entitle them at least to cle. 
mentary information. If my expert critics, instead, perhaps of 
pointing pontifically to the gaps in this volume will fill these 
from their own fund of jealously guarded knowledge, they 


will perform a genuine public service, and I shall volunteer to 
lead the people's cheers of gratitude. 


It would appear that Mr. Zacharoff has not kept even 
a casual eye on the books that the ‘ ‘experts’ have been 
turning out for public consumption. One need mention 
only two—lf War Comes by the Dupuy-Eliot team and 
The Ramparts We Watch by Eliot (solo). Had Mr. 
Zacharoft read If War Comes | think he might have de- 
cided that the Man in the Street had been furnished 4 
complete, accurate, and easily understood picture of mod- 
ern warfare. 

There is no question, however, about Mr. Zacharoff’s 
earnestness; he really is convinced that the professional 
soldier is holding out on his civilian brother and this to the 
latter's deadly peril. For instance there appears to be no 
doubt in his mind at all that the great powers—Germany 
in particular—are feverishly preparing to wage bacterial 

warfare. Nor does he believe that the soldiers are laying 
their cards on the table when they solemnly declare ‘thet 
modern chemistry has not and will not develop any 
startling new military gases of a hitherto undreamed 
toxicity. It would scuncely be sporting to suggest that a 
number of Mr. Zacharoft’s grisly misgivings were aired 
in our more lurid Sunday supplements, so I won't do it. 


This ls War is simply no go for either soldier or civilian. 
It is poorly written, poorly conceived, and largely inco- 
herent. It shows an inadequate grasp of the subject ana 
an equally inadequate research. From fantastic specula 
tions that would be more appropriate to the Buck Roget» 
strip than to a serious work, Mr. Zacharoft plunges into 
an immensely detailed and highly technical discussion ot 
aircraft that will certainly leave his Man in the Street 
hanging on the ropes. Neither index nor chapter headings 
point the author’s devious way. Indeed the very best that 
can be said for the Zacharoff conception of everyman’s 
war is that it is an earnest hodge-podge. : 


oe ae 
Italia Irredenta 


SARDINIAN BRIGADE. By Emilio Lussu. New York. 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1939. 274 Pages; $2.50. 


“The reader will find neither romance nor history 1m 
this book. It consists simply of personal memories, put 
together in somewhat haphazard fashion and limited to 
one year only, out of the four during which I served on the 
Italian front.” So says Emilio Lussu in the first two 
sentences of his widely celebrated Sardinian Brigade. And 
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well it is that Signor Lussu makes such an unequivocal 
pronouncement, for without it one would scarcely credit 
many a startling anecdote that he sets down as sober fact; 
and even with it the American military reader will find 
his credulity taxed to the uttermost 

[he Sassari Brigade, recruited from Sardinia, was the 
most “famous infantry brigade in the Italian Army.’ 
Upon what this fame rests is not quite clear. During the 
at odd 
times its officers planned ‘the assassination of their corps 


in question this brigade staged a mutiny, 


and most of 
Certainly 
those things that the author has to tell of this unit’s 


commander (a screwball who ranked it), 
time all hands were drunk or close to it. 


leaders and, to a lesser extent, of its led are hardly fitting 
ootnotes to a brilliant fighting history. 

The theme of the book is brandy. The invariable in- 
dication of a forthcoming attack was brandy, more 
At times one wonders 


brandy, and still more brandy. 


ust how these hghting Sardinians ever managed to 


clamber out of their trenches without phy sical support. 
The same observation goes for the officers of the brigade. 
Whenever a message is delivered or a report made, the 
ofhcer involved is usually found with brandy bottle 
which he uses to punctuate his remarks on the war and 


lite in gener al. 


Nor does the enemy on the other side of the hill appear 
to be in better state. Signor Lussu notes that with the 
wind coming the right way the overpowering odor of 
Austrian attack. Fittingly 


enough the author sets mi aa sage observation of one 


: . 
brandy was the first sign of : 


senior officer to the effect that if the brandy ever gave out 


the war would end. All of which might be a key to some 


the more obscure movements of Italian troops in 
several well-known actions. 

There is one ubiquitous corps commander in this book 
who bears a charmed life much to the disgust of both 
the troops and the reader. Sample action: He heaves his 
head over a parapet and lets the Austrians have at him 
with shot and shell. After making appropriate Latin 
comments on his own fearlessness he suggests that a 
nearby corporal emulate his corps commander. So 
adjured the corporal exposes himself and is promptly 
shot down. The general drops a piece of money on the 
dying man and tells him to drink his health when he is 
up and about. The exploits and the general jackassery 
of this particular corps commander go to make up one of 


the all but unbelievable sections of this book. 

One custom apparently listed under Customs of the 
Service in Italy’s World War regulations speaks more 
eloquently of the Italians’ fighting psychology than any- 
thing else in the book. W hen a raid was in order the raid- 
ing party was recruited by means of a cash bonus! Indeed 
cash on the barrelhead seemed to be the order of the day 
for a number of things not too foreign to this. 

There is one little tale in this book that will probably 
find a sympathetic audience among cavalrymen the world 
over. A young cavalry lieutenant of the crack Royal 
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WARFARE 





A Study of Military Methods from 
the Earliest Times 


By 


Colonel Oliver L. Spaulding, Field 
Artillery; Hoffman Nickerson, form- 
erly Captain, U. S. Army; Colonel 
John W. Wright, Infantry. 


A comprehensive and scholarly study of 
wars and battles from earliest times through 
Frederick the Great. From early Oriental 
wars to the campaigns of the 18th Century 
| the decisive battles of history are interest- 
ingly described and analyzed for their mili- 
| tary significance and results. 
7 7 t 
| “In my opinion this book furnishes the 
best background for the study of the de- 
| velopment of organization and _ tactics 
. which has appeared in a single volume.” 
MAJOR GENERAL FOX CONNER. 


600 Pages + 36 Maps + Bound in Cloth 
$3.00 Postpaid 
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Piedmont wandered into Lussu’s trench on his first 
to the front. Lussu says 

I kept on saying to him: Do as | do, Bend down 
Touch the ground with your hands here. Stop here. Bu: he 
didn’t bend down, touch the ground, or stop. 

He said to me “I think you infantry men are too caut 
You can’t win the war that way. 

His words were both insulting to me and an affront tc 
esprit de corps. 

“That is because we have only our legs to count on” | 
retorted. In a ticklish moment an infantryman might ind 
his knees shaking and if that happens he can’t move a step 
forward. But you are more fortunate. You may be dying of 
fear but the legs of your horses will carry you just the 
same. 

He made no reply. We had now reached Loophole No. 14 


This was the most deadly loophole along the front. An 
Austrian fixed rifle was centered on it. It was death to 
look through it in dé rylight. All of this was explained to 
the esmenaee. He was then given a demonstration. His 
crop was shot in half when he moved it in front of the 
loophole. A coin fixed in the end of a stick was sent 
spinning. Lussu then moved on. He says: 

I thought he was behind me. . . . Then I heard his voice 
speaking from a little distance away. . . . “The knees of an 
officer of the Royal Piedmont regiment’ " he was saying “are 
steadier than those of his horse.” A rifle shot followed his 
words. I turned to find my cavalry officer stretched on the 
ground by Loophole 14. . . . A bullet had struck him in 
the forehead. 

From this little episode of cavalry “boldness and dash” 
one lesson would be drawn a hundred years ago, but 
perhaps another today. 

This book is not only first-class entertainment but pur- 
ports to be an excellent commentary on life in the Italian 
Army in World War I. In spite of Tl Duce and the chest- 
thumping now current in Italy it is not likely that the 
Italian viewpoint and the Italian martial spirit have under- 
gone too much change since 1917. In which event Sar- 
dinian Brigade might cast a shadow of things yet to come. 


 Wial et 
Mysterious Max 


MILITARY STRENGTH OF THE POWERS: A 
Soldier's Forecast for Citizens. By Max Werner. New 
York: Modern Age Books, 1939. 324 Pages; $.95. 


Coming as it did at a time when the world was teetering 
on the brink of catastrophe, this book should have heen 
the answer to both the soldier’s and the civilian’s prayer 
for an accurate and up-to-the-minute form sheet giving 
weights, past performances, and probable showing of the 
world’s heavyweights. But not so here, for unfortunately 
this “soldier's forecast for citizens” has all the earmarks 
of being 324 pages of naive propaganda from the USSR. 

The publishers note in a foreword that “the author of 
this book is a noted military authority who can not use his 
own name because of the possible reflection on relatives 
in his native land.” Maybe so. But if Max Werner isn’t 
or wasn’t a full-blooded tovarish and if the OGPU can’t 


put the finger on him at thirty minutes’ notice then this 
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rev ewer tenders his very real apologies to both the pub- 
lishers and to their My sterious Max. 
he theme of the book is instantly apparent: there is 
no land under the shining sun but the USSR and Max is 
, prophet. The other countries in the picture are in- 
oduced only as a foil for the Red Colossus. The statistics 
offered in the book were old before Munich—too old to 
be of any real value. Moreover the larger part of the 
sources quoted (circa 1933, 34, 35) are in themselves little 
more than guesswork. Max offers as serious evidence such 
things as statements made by foreign observers to Red 
Commanders on the spot. Surely Max didn’t think that 
a gang of military observers would tell their Red hosts, 
“You | got a lousy outfit here, boys.” Nor can one accept 
as gospel the fancy guessing as to Red strength by laddie 
bucks who have never set , oa in the USSR and whose 
sources of information are no better than yours or mine. 
But Max lines all this talent up and turns it loose to prove 
that Russia is top dog in Europe in efficiency, in strength, 
in mechanization, in motorization, and so on, and so on, 
and so on. 
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Along with most of the other “noted military authotri- 
ties’ Dll failed to consider even the possibility of < 
Nazi-Red love-feast. But he did call the turn on Poland 
as a military power, accurately predicting i its lightning de- 
struction either by Germany or by the USSR. He put 
his finger on Poland’s large proportion of horse cavalry as 
a relic Pf a heroic age. hy that connection he quotes from 
Le Document (Paris 1935) which carries a foreword by 
France's great Weygand: 

. the leaders concentrate too much on the factor of 
maneuver without paying sufficient attention to the factor of 
fire power. This is particularly the case with regard to the 
Polish cavalry which seems dazzled by a glorious tradition 
(sic) and apparently still expects the old time charge cut-and- 


thrust fighting. 
And again from Deutsche Webr: 


An examination of the present state of the Polish Army 
reveals the fact that those modern weapons which are gen- 
erally regarded today as decisive, the air arm and the armoured 
units, are only weakly represented. 


Comrade Max envisages an eventual war in the Pacific 
with the United States and the USSR allied against mili- 
tant Japan. These two countries would make strange bed- 
fellows, but stranger alliances than that have hatched out 
in the turbulent history of this sorry world and one no 
longer ago than September of this year of our Lord. 

The principal value of this book lies in the fact that the 
author's Russian bias challenges the intelligence on every 
page. And that makes one think; and thinking, we are 
assured, is very good indeed for that animal called man. 
And what does all the thinking evoked by this book come 
to? Well for me it came to a question that still lurks in 
the dark places of my mind—Can this ° ‘noted’ but 
unidentified military authority possibly be correct and the 
rest of the crystal gazers wrong? Since Russia is now 
rearing up on her hind legs and starting to throw her 
weight about we may soon have a definite answer. 





MAPS 


By special arrangement with Rand McNally & 
Company—the largest map publishers of the 
United States—The Journal is again able to do a 
service for its readers. We offer for immediate 
delivery the following maps: 


l 


Map of Europe. Up-to-date as of Septem 
ber 1, 1939, in colors, with overprint 
showing countries and boundaries in 1914. 
ae Me a “ros ee ee a Ey a ee 50c 


2. Map of Central Europe. Eastern Ger- 
many, most of Italy, Poland, Hungary, 
Lithuania, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, 
Greece, and Russia’s eastern frontier. In 
colors, 20” x 27”. 25¢ 


3. The Western Front. Detailed map of 
French-German, Belgian-German, and 
Swiss-German frontiers, in colors, includ- 
ing regions of Siegfried and on 
ok > pe ee 50c 


4. Polish-German Battle Front. Western 
Poland and eastern Germany, East Prussia, 
Danzig, The Corridor, in colors. 20” x 27”. 50c 


5. Wall Map of Europe. As of September 1, 
1939, in black and white, with ribbon of 
color defining coastlines and country 
boundaries. 53” x 39”. ......ccccees $2.00 


You will find these maps invaluable not only for 
personal use but also for reference purposes in 
dayrooms, orderly rooms, clubs and other places 
in which people gather. 


Orders for any quantity filled. Sent in a handy 
mailing tube ready for use. 


Special attention given to radio or telegraph 
orders. 


Send your order NOW! 
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Explanations 
RUSSIA WITHOUT ILLUSIONS. 


New York: Modern Age Books, 
Index; $.75. 


By Pat Sloan 
1939. 234 Pages 


Since 1917 more books have been written about Russi; 
than any other foreign country. Of that deluge Pat 
Sloan’s Russia W 'ithout Illusions is unquestionably one 
of the most interesting and one of the fairest. It enjoy 
the additional advantage of retailing at only six bits. 

Mr. Sloan is an Englishman, a graduate of Cambrid lge, 
an economist, a gentlem an, and a communist if there eve 
was one. He spent seven years in the U.S.S.R. as 4 
teacher, trade-union organizer, and well-intentioned sight- 
seer. [hat he knows made rn Russia more intimately than 
99°, of those foreign authorities who write exhaustivel, 
on the subject cannot be denied. Nor can it be denied 
for that great country and what it js 
trying to do. His findings are all in its favor. This book 
read in conjunction with Military Strength of the Powers, 
reviewed elsewhere in this issue, gives one, in the words 
of the Frenchman, furiously to think. 

Mr. Sloan is a first-rate explainer. He explains with 
neatness and precision why Russian toilets are filthy 
why there are no stoppers in tubs and wash basins, why 
Russians are so unperturbed when the plaster comes 
crashing down which it so often does, why visitors some- 
times iad knives, forks and spoons (when they find them 
at all) that wilt in the hand at the slightest pressure, why 
so many old-line Bolsheviks have et purged, and dozens 
of kindred matters. What's more the explanations click. 


that he is 100° 


It is somewhat significant that he makes no attempt to 
explain the famous confessions that occur at J. Stalin's 
big public trials. 

Mr. Sloan’s findings may be summed up in his answer 
“In what ways does the USSR 
lag behind the rest of the world?” ‘This he answers 
thus “. . . in my view taking area for area and taking 
similar populations, I can not see that the U.S.S.R. is in 
any but a leading position in the world tod ay in all re- 
spects.’ 


to the rhetorical question, 


’ This answer has a couple of convenient loopholes 
but in spite of that Mr. Sloan means what he says. The 
book itself does not justify the finding but it does point 
unmistakably to the fact that Russia is an up-and-coming 
nation and that its ultimate destiny may not fall too ‘ 
short of the author’s enthusiastic pronouncement. 


‘ee ae 
Briefer Mention 
REVOLUTION OF NIHILISM: Warning to the West. 
By Dr. Hermann Rauschning. New York: Alliance 
Book Corporation, 1939. 300 Pages; $3.00. 
Dr. Rauschning’ s remarkable book would have had out 
lead review had it reached us two weeks earlier. In the 


intervening period it has leapt to the best-seller group in 
the non-fiction class and is still there as we go to press. 
I: has been reviewed so extensiv rely—even the. columnists 
have rhapsodized over it—that our review would merely 
be redundant. 
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In a word the book is a penetrating study of what pur- 

rts to be the true aims of National Socialist Germany 
s seen by the former president of the Danzig Senate and 

etime member of the Nazi inner circle. The first two 
hundred pages are tough ¢ going; the last hundred 
breathlessly interesting. This book has definitely est ab. 
lished Dr. R auschning as a major prophet on the one 

iand and as an euhesisssive source on the other. 

Highly recommended for those who seek the answers 
ind who can take their world affairs without sugar coating. 
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GERMANY RAMPANT: A Study In Economic Mili- 
tarism. By Ernest Hambloch. New York: Carrick and 
Evans, 1939. 290 Pages; Index; $2.50. 

Mr. Hambloch traces the supernationalist trends run- 
ning through the whole of German religious and philo- 
sophical teachings from Luther to Hitler. His brilliant 
analysis leads baie to the conclusion that Germany’s for- 
eign policy has been and is “world conquest or downfall.” 
He also shows that the supernational trends in Germany 
were not confined to the Kaiser and his clique nor to 
Hitler and his, but are part and parcel of the German 
people. All of which, he thinks, should dispose of the 
idea that the German government is one thing and the 
German people another. 

Not the easiest reading in the world but again a first- 
rate book. Since its papa is an E nglishman i it must be read 
and weighed accordingly ' 
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AMBASSADORS AT LARGE. Edited by E. H. Carr. 
FRANCE. By Wladimir d’Ormesson. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1939 228 Pages; 
2.00. 

This is the first of the Ambassadors At Large series 
sponsored by Longmans, Green and Company. The sec- 
The idea is to pre- 
sent each country’s foreign policy from World War I to 


ond, now av ailable, deals with Italy. 


the present time. A F ma. 6 in wrote the French volume, 
an Italian the Italian one, a German will write the Ger- 
man offering and so on. 

Since e ach author will, without let or hindrance, express 
his country ’s point of view it goes without say ing that this 
series will be a monument to national prejudice. But in 
that very fact lies its value. 

The first volume is a splendid beginning. The author 
avers that France had three points at ‘Versailles i in ad lition 
to the establishment of a “just and lasting peace.” These 
were: 

The return of Alsace-Lorraine. 
A er proof security for the future. 

Of these three aims she attained 1, got 2 in part, and the 
3d temporarily. The book as a whole deals with the 
endless efforts of the French to achieve point three from 
1918 down to the present time. 

M. d’Ormesson has turned out an eloquent and _per- 
suasive argument. The German who gets the job of 


2. Reparations. 3. 





HANDBOOK 


By CAPTAIN CHARLES H. Coates, Infantry 


The Machine Gunner’s Handbook provides under 
one cover a simple compilation of the fundamentals 
of machine gunnery. The book is not designed to 
serve as a leader’s text; its purpose is to help the 
individual machine gunner to perform his duties 
efficiently in the fire-power team. It is an outline 
of machine gunnery intended primarily for the use 
of the noncommissioned officer and private. 

The Handbook is up to the minute. It includes 
the latest War Department regulations on the sub- 
ject of machine gunnery with the changes issued 
to date. 


Here is a brief resume of the content: 


Chapter I. Mechanical Training: Description and nomen 
clature; disassembly, assembly, and changing parts; function 
ing; immediate action; stoppages; care and cleaning; proficiency 
tests in mechanica) training 

Chapter II. Gun and Battery Drill: Gun drill; proficiency 
tests in gun drill; battery drill 

Chapter III. Marksmanship: General; preparatory exer 
cises; conduct of range practice; courses fired; rules gov 
erning record practice; long-range observation and adjust 
ment practice 


Chapter IV. Direct Laying: Cone of fire and beaten sone 


range determination and windage classes of fire target 
designation: fire distribution: overhead fire: final protective 
lines and range cards; fire orders; direct laying on miniature 
ranges; proficiency tests in direct laying 

Chapter V. Indirect Laying Machine-cun instruments 
theory of indirect laying; miniature TOG preblems; proficiency 


test in indirect laying 

Chapter VI. Marches, Camps, and Inspections: The Infantry 
pack; tent drill; display of equipment: conduct of marches 
proficiency test in marching and camping; equipment tables 


Miscellaneous: Personal information; form for last will and 
testament 
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LAVISHLY ILLUSTRATED 


1 1 1 
50c Postpaid 
Substantial discounts on quantity orders 
1 4 7 
ORDER FROM 


THE INFANTRY JOURNAL 
1115 17th Street, N.W. Washington, D. C. 
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Foreword by 
Major General H. B. Fiske 
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Not a book of regulations, statistics 
and rules, for these are not character- 
istic of the battlefield, but a book that, 
after describing the tactical functions 
of the organic and attached units of 
the infantry battalion and of the sup- 
porting arms, takes the infantry bat- 
talion successively through the advance 
to battle, describes the special missions 
it may have to carry out, and follows 
it through all of the phases of attack 
and defense. Every phase of the bat- 
talion’s activity is illustrated by one or 
more of some 225 battlefield situations, 
derived from years of research into 
the combat experiences of American, 
British, French, and German battalion 
commanders. 

Officers who expect to serve in any 
capacity with a division must know the 
“what,” “why,” “when,” “where,” and 
“how’’ of the infantry battalion. They 
will find it within the covers of this 
book which is a new departure in mili- 
tary literature. 


356 Pages — Substantially Bound — 6 Diagrams 


$3.00 Postpaid 
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rebuttal has a real chore on his hands. Highly tec. 
mended for background reading. , 
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GUN COLLECTING. By Lieutenant Charles Edward 
Chapel, U. S. Marine Corps, Retired. New York: 
Coward-McCann, 1939. 223 Pages; Illustrated; In. 
dex; $2.50. 

For those who like this sort of thing it is the very sort 
of thing they will like. Copiously illustrated. List of 
dealers in firearms for collectors. Gun exhibitions. Clubs 
for the gun collector. Periodicals. Glossary of Gun Terms, 
Bibliography, Index. Everything is present or accounted 


for. 
oo oe 


THOSE QUARRELSOME BONAPARTES. By Rob- 
ert Gordon Anderson. New York: D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company, 1939. 501 Pages; $1.00. 


Another life of Napoleon and a good one. Colorful, 
vigorous writing. To those who never tire of the old 
master and who always hope for a different outcome to 
Waterloo this book will be especially welcome. 
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DEMOCRACY TODAY AND TOMORROW. By 
Dr. Eduard Benes, former President of Czechoslovakia. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1939. 235 
Pages; Index; $3.00. 

This is not a dime novel but it will be well worth any 
man’s time to study it. Dr. Benes traces the development 
of the democratic philosophy of government and its in- 
stitutions and predicts its future. He foresees eventual 
victory for the democratic ideal. We hope he is right. 


e. vk 
HARDLY A MAN IS NOW ALIVE. By Dan Beard. 


New York: Doubleday, Doran and Company, 1939. 
361 Pages; Illustrated; $3.00. 


The story of a full life by the grand old man of the Boy 


Scout movement. 





Fire Power . . Man Power . . Maneuver 
(Continued from page 505) 

to apply artillery methods to infantry fire, and we evalu- 

ate our powers by artillery yardsticks. We eliminate move- 

ment from our evaluation, and judge ourselves solely as 

instrumentalities of fire power. Or inconsistently enough 

we do the opposite. 

These are not immaterial abstract considerations. The 
result may be eventually disastrous. A distinguished 
French officer said in 1915, “An army is worth what its 
infantry is worth.” If we place excessive reliance on the 
fire power of our rifle and reduce our man power, we may 
some day suffer the fate of nations which have followed 
the same path. It is only necessary to cite the disaster that 
overtook the French army in 1870 and to recall the fact 
that its overestimate of the fire power of its rifle led to the 
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Roster 


of 
Infantry Officers 


with home stations as of November 1, 1939 








PERSONNEL SECTION 


LIEUTENANT COLONELS 


Lough, M. 8 
Randolph, Norman 


CAPTAIN 
Kean, W. B. 


lst INFANTRY 
Fort Francis E. Warren, 
Wyoming 


(Ineluded under 
6th Division 
Fort Francis E. Warren) 


‘ 


2d INFANTRY 
Port Wayne, 
Michigan 


COLONEI 
Armstrong, F. M 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL 
Sibert, F. C 


MAJORS 
Derouin, F. A 
Green, Kirby 
Lippincott, J. R 
Swanton, Donovan 


Williams, ©. L 


CAPTAINS 
Buck, L. N 
Bush, G. FE 
Kindall, 8. G 
MeNickle, 8. P 
Stebbins, A. K 
Strange, W. 8S 


lst LIREUTENANTS 
Eyler, G. M 
Ford, B.A 
Moore, H. R 
Moore, N. D 
Sellers, R. W 


2p LIRUTENANTS 
Genetti, A. J 
Radke, K. G 


Fort Sheridan, 
{linois 


MAJOR 
Coates, H. L 


CAPTAINS 
Crombez, M. G 
Meyer, H. A 
Mulvihill, F. X 
Spettel, F. J. 
Taylor, J. 8S 
Williams, ©. E 


lst LIEUTENANT 
Weber, E. FE. B. 


2p LIRUTENANTS 
Dixon, W. L. 
Hall, D. N. 
Machen, E. A. 
Mrazek, J. E. 


Pray, J.T 
Zohriaut, G. R 


Fort Brady, 
Michigan 


LIEUTENANT COLONEI 
Kroner, H 


MAJOR 
Smith, T. 8 


CAPTAINS 
Kinsler, K. H 
Schanze, A. E 
Wileox, H. B 


Ist LIEUTENANTS 
Brumby, 8S. M 
Fletcher, G. E 
Shinberger, J. B 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Balliett, H. D 
Bell, T. P 
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3d INFANTRY 
Fort Snelling, 
Minnesota 


COLONEI 
Welty, M. D 


MAJORS 
Brannan, F. M. 
Hand, H. V 
Harris, R. W 
Isbell, H. W 
Laux, H. B 
Lynch, John 


CAPTAINS 
Bergquist, E. ¢ 
Boos, F. H 
Bradley, J. 8 
Christian, W. W 
Eason, J. D 
Lindley, F. B 
Lockett, L. J 
Robinson, N. J 
Walker, J. E 
Whatley, V. D 


Ist LIEUTENANTS 
Alspaugh, Ralph 
Barlow, E. W 
Cleveland, J. A 
Corr, F. J 
Cummins, J. M 
Gavin, J. A 
Heimerdinger, E. H. 
Keating, J. W 
Lavigne, W. J 
Mayo, P. A 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Beelman, G. T 
Bissell, E. B 
Ps a Edward 
Clifford, P. T. 
Ginder, A. Ww. 


oster of Infantry Offi 


WITH HOME STATIONS 


As of November 1, 1939 


Kw WK OW 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF INFANTRY 


CHIEF OF INFANTRY 


MAJOR GENERAL 
Lynch, G. A 


EXECUTIVE 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL 
Fales, E. W 


TRAINING SECTION 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL 


Livesay, Ww G 


MAJORS 
Layman, W.G 
Curtis, J $ 
Burns, J. H 


CAPTAIN 


Gaither, Ridgely, Jr. 


REGIMENTS 


(iraham, E. F 
Montgomery, J. H 
Yaletchko, V. P 
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4th INFANTRY 
Fort George Wright, 
Washington 


COLONEI 
Wheeler, W. R 


LIEUTENANT COLONEI 
Oliver, E. J 


MAJORS 
Chamberlain, C. M 
Groves, J. M 


Lawrence, J. H 


CAPTAINS 
Ballou, C. N.S 
Beattie, R. B 
Burgess, H. F 
Lane, R. C 
LeStourgeon, P. E 
Monholland, J. E 
Monroe H M 


lst LIEUTENANTS 
Dudley, H I 
Riley, J. J 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Dodds, W. A 
Newman, D. B 
Rager, E. E 


Fort Missoula, 
Montana 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL 
Landreth, Earl 


MAJOR 
Ednie, A. V 


CAPTAINS 
Hill, J.G 
Hosea, 8S. W 
Nelson, J. E 
Pulliam, H. E 
Shattuck, M. C 


ist LIEUTENANTS 
Emery, R. G 
Gilmer, Dan 
Golden, J. E 
Wilkes, E. W 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Hagen, R. P. 
Shoemaker, 8S. E. 
Springer, W. G 


Fort Lincoln, 
North Dakota 


CAPTAINS 
Ives, W. M 
Kunzmann, W. J 
Winslow, R.R 


ist LIEUTENANTS 
Cheal, R. M 
Johnston, F. V 
Malloy, J. T 
McAleer, J. H 
Rosen, M. L 


2p LIEVUTENANTS 
Hunkins, D. T 
Lawson, W.R 
Thomte, H. D 


5th INFANTRY 
Canal Zone 


COLONEL 
Hunt, C. A 


LIEUTENANT COLONELS 
Grant, J. H 
Moore, J. M 


MAJORS 
Doty, Kie 
Ellis, D. M 
Lloyd, J. P 
Merrill, H. N 
Wood, W.S 


CAPTAINS 
arewey: W.E 
D.A 

Plocd, H.L 
Harris, F. M. 
Hinton, J. A. 
Margeson, H. B. 
McCleave, R. B 
Schaefer, W. H 
Sherman, H. B 
Street, R. R 
Watkins, G. M 
Watts, N. E 


1st LIEUTENANTS 
Bernard, L. W. 
Bogart, T. F 
Harris, B. T. 
Hill, G. P. 
Kent, Thomas 
Lowry, Dexter 
O'Connor, G. B. 
Sachs, E 
Tucker, R. E 
Wagner, 8. E. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 


LIEUTENANT COLONELS Craig, W. H 
F 


Freehoff, W. 
Groff, N. P. 


Hartman, F. E 
McOrum, R. © 


ICers 





AEMS, EQUIPMENT AND 


PINANCE 


SECTION 


Saepeaanare Ganatinn 


Lee, 


MAJOR 


Oseth, I. M 


6th INFANTRY 
Jefferson Barracks, 
Missouri 


COLONELS 
Crea, H. B 
Philpot, 8S. B 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL 


Macon, R. ¢ 


MAJORS 
Rhoads, O. R 
Saulnier, 8S. G 
Spicer, C. B 


CAPTAINS 
Bell, R. E 
Billo, J. J 
Carmouche, G. H 
Dewey, G 
Ford, H. P 
Haney, L. W 
Hulett, C. T 
Kiel, H. I. 
Kellam, Paul 
Newberry, J. W 
Pierce R J 
Thoroughman, R. M 


ist LIEUTENANT 
Cook, F. C 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Brischetto, R. R 
Dew ey, G b 
Ragsdale, G w 
Ringsak, E 
owe LN M. G. 
Schooley, C. T 
Stephe nson, Edward 
Talbott, C. M 
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7th INFANTRY 
Vancouver Barracks, 
Washington 


COLONEI 
Parker, G. M 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL 


Fuller, F. R. 


MAJORS 
Bizzell, L. ¢ 
Gammon, J. P. 
Phillips, A. G 


CAPTAINS 
Adams, C. M. 
Charles, G. C. 
Doty, R. E 
Gavin, J.M 
Hillard, F. A 
Johnson, H. C 
McGowan, M. E. 
McKinney, H. E. 
Opie, R. E.G 


Scott, R. L 
Smyth, T. E 
Sorley, L. 8 
Wiseman, V H 

Ist LIEUTENANTS 
Mead, J. E 
Smith, S. H 
Willis, 0. G 


>) LIEUTENANTS 

Coons, D. W 
Fendall, E. R 
Lasché, E. P 
Lahti, E. H 
Rhine, R. H 
Sallee, J. B 
Seott, K. L 
Spragins, R. B 
Williams, R. ¢ 
Wynkoop, H.R 


7 7 
8th INFANTRY 


Fort Moultrie, 
South Carolina 


LIEUTENANT COLONEI 
syrne, F. A 
MAJORS 


Croonquist, 
Nichols, A 
Potts, F. G 
Chance, R. H 


A.P 
R 


CAPTAINS 
Callaway, W. A. 
Moore, C. H. 
Northam, T. A. 
Rothermich, A. E. 
Taylor, A. N 


Ist LIEUTENANTS 
Barton, P. L. 
Greer, F. P. 
Lehrfeld, Irving 
Porter, G. W. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Clagett, C. T 
Copley, L. L. 
Helfers, M. C. 
McKee, E. 8. 
Richardson, E. W. 


Fort Screven, 
Georgia 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL 


Barton, R. O 
MAJORS 

Little, Bird 

Welcker, C. A 


CAPTAINS 
Duffner, C. F. 
Ellison, H. B 











































nh IN 
Fort 8 
Texas 


10th I 
Fort 1 
Kentu 


Col 





CAI 


Breck 
Daug 


Hami 


Bro 
Kiel 
Mas 
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Art 
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My 
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en, F. L. 
sm, C. T 


LIEUTENANTS 
H. W 

yN T. A. 

Qu w.Ww 
LIEUTENANTS 
n, 7.8 
bers, J. H 

losh, L. N 

Mev J.H 


’ 
th INFANTRY 


fort Sam Houston, 
Texas 


Included under 2d Divi 
sion, Fort Sam Houston, 


} 

f ¢ 
10th INFANTRY 
Fort Thomas, 
Kentucky 


COLONEL 
lerwood, A. R 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL 


Eddy, M.8 


MAJORS 
Blair, Ned 
Egger, G. B. 
Knuebel, J. H 
Parkhurst, G. C 
Stark, J 7 


CAPTAINS 
Alexander, R. E 
Breckinridge, W. H 
Canary, J. E. 
Daughtry, B. A 
Decker, G. H. 
Hamilton, J. R 
Hixson, L. D 
Homewood, J. W. 
Irwin, C. B. 
Nimocks, D. R. 


ist LIEUTENANTS 
Kowalski, Frank 


Miles, C. H 
Tyler, O. Z 


Woodyard, T. W 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Bachman, R. M 
Deas, E. A 
Prentiss, A. M 
Teich, F. C 
Whitehurst, C. B 
Wisdom, W. B 


Fort Hayes, 
Ohio 


LIEUTENANT COLONEI 


DeRohan, F. J 


MAJOR 
Robinson, C. A 


CAPTAINS 
Brown, H. A 
Kielty, J.A 
Mason, 8S. B. 
Thackston, A.J 
Todd, F. A 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
irtman, George 
Hamilton, E. 8 
MeQuail, R. P 
Myers, J. R 
Snyder, E. P 
Williams, R. G 
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llth INFANTRY 


Fort Benjamin Harrison, 


Indiana 


' COLONEL 
Aunzig, L. A 


LIEUTENANT COLONELS 


Bennett, L. B 
Diaz, V. N. 


MAsors 
Hall, Ralph 
Hardee, F. W 
McGill, J. E. 
Sapia-Bosch, T. 
Vernon, P. M. 
Waterbury, P. B. 


CAPTAINS 
Baker, J. J. 
Bailey, O. N. 





Carter, M. H 
Childs, Bob 


Jordan, H.S 
Tanzola, V. J 
Treat, C. H 
Turner, R. G 
Watkins, Elliott 


ist LIEUTENANTS 
Blatt, R. C 
Harris, H. P 
McClellan, J.T 
Mullikin, 0. W 
Scott, L. C. 
Simpson, F. J 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
sell, G. F 
syars, D.O 
Frazier, J. O 
Jean, J. N 
Jones, R. A 
Legler, M. L 
Moorefield, J. P 
Ockershauser, K. F 
Seaman, 0. J 
Sellars, F.C 
Sherrard, D.G 
Sutton, C. T 
Taylor, B. F 


Teeters, B.G 
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12th INFANTRY 
Fort Howard, 
Maryland 


COLONEL 
Saunders, O. H 


LIEUTENANT COLONELS 


Hilsman, Roger 
Whitney, J. W 


MAJORS 
Lussier, R. F 
Rehm, W. F 


CAPTAINS 
Blair, Russell 
Dombrowsky, A. J 
Stevens, B. G 
Sutton, 8. T 
White, J.C 


ist LIEUTENANTS 
Patterson, D. R 
Sauer, J. 8 
Smith, D. W 


Stevens, Eli 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Jaynes, W. H 
Preston, W. M 
Smith, H. H 


Arlington Cantonment, 


Virginia 


MAJORS 
Higgins, W. R 
Jackson, G. A 


CAPTAINS 
Brady, L. E 
Delmonico, L. R 
Marsh, J. H 
Miller, E. L 


ist LIEUTENANTS 
Lawlor, J. D 
Richardson, J. B. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Dulin, T. R 
Feffer, P. C 
Gorn, J. W 
Lay, K. E 
Moore, L. R 
Moushegian, Richard 


rf 7 


13th INFANTRY 
Canal Zone 


COLONEL 
Stutesman, J. H 


MAJORS 
Borntraeger, H. W 
Shugart, E.R 


CAPTAINS 
Lawrence, G. H 
Pughe, K. F. 


Salzmann, R. L 
Tagliabue, A. J 
Wecekerling, John 


ist LIEUTENANTS 
Quinto, M. A 
Ruggles, J. F 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Brown, H. M 
Collins, A. 8S 
Donaldson, W. R 
Foley, J.G 
Izenour, F. M 
Jackson, W.C 
Lerette, E. L 
Maybach, A. A 
McCaffrey, W. J 
Reardon, J. V 
Smith, E. P 


14th INFANTRY 
Fort Davis 
Canal Zone 


(Included under 
Panama Canal 
Department) 
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15th INFANTRY 
Fort Lewis, 
Washington 


LIEUTENANT COLONELS 


Ladd, J. A. 
Eisenhower, D. D 


MAJORS 
Bogan, L. D 
Hamilton, L. L 
Keating, F. A 
Lehman, R. G 
Williams, F. R 


CAPTAINS 
Dressler, J. F 
Elmore, J. A. 
Kent, D. W 
Latimer, F. N 
Lynch, G. P 
McElroy, J. L 
Moseley, G. V. H 
Renfro, C. D 
Sloane, C. C 
Thomas, R. G 
Wheaton, H. J 
Wilson, W.C 
Wolfe, P. T 


ist LIEUTENANTS 
Krueger, 0. C 
Lermond, G. W 
Manhart, A. H 
Wheeler, E.G 
Zierath, F. R 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Beckedorff, L 
Cole, R. G 
Culbreth, E. B 
Kirtley, K. W 
Kobes, F. J 


Sd 7 
16th INFANTRY 
Fort Jay, 

New York 


COLONEL 
Rice, C. H 


LIEUTENANT COLONELS 


Ayer, W 
Baade, P. W 
Winfield, R. M 


MAJORS 
Bonham, F.G 
Hackett, W. E 
Mullins, W. F 
Potter, H. E 
Quinn, L. A 


CAPTAINS 
Booth, M. B 
Carlock, W. B. 
Conrad, V. J 
Dunn, F. E. 
Elward, N. K. 
Hein, F. W. 
King, C. L 
Mahoney, P. H. 
O'Neill, E. J. 
Raymond, A. D 
Silverman, Roy 
Simmonds, C. D 
Smith, M 
VanWay, C. W 
Wells, L. F 
Willis, J. B 


ist LIEUTENANTS 
Bolland, G. L. 
Dohs, F. H 
Hannah, T. R. 
Kunzig, W. B 
Peters, E. C 
Ww eaver J R. 


20 LIEUTENANTS 
Cheal, R. C 
Denholm, C. J 
Dooley, F. J 
Smith, 8. L 
Stone, C. P 


¢ 7 


i7th INFANTRY 
Fort Crook, 
Nebraska 


COLONE! 
Dailey, G. F. N 


LIEUTENANT COLONEI 


Sullivan, M. W 


MAJORS 
Aver, E. © 
Louissell, W. ¢ 
Tulley, E. J 
Ward, Frank 


CAPTAINS 
Eaton, R. P. 
Epps, G. D 
Hamilton, 8. 8 
Hunt, H. J 
Knight, D. B 
Nelson, G. M 


ist LIREVTENANTS 
Dugas, M. J 
Jensen, W. A 
Mahoney, W. J 
Northam, W. F 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Bishop, J.F 
Heen, M. L 
Pavey, K.G 
Thomas, R. ¢ 


Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas 


MAJOR 
Orr, Raymond 


CAPTAINS 
Grace, W. P 
Kammerer, M. R 
Luongo, H. L 


Ist LIEUTENANT 
Smith, A. D 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Lemmon, J. G 


Mann, T. L 

7 si 
18th INFANTRY 
Fort Hamilton, 
New York 


COLONE!I 
Denson, E. P 


LIEUTENANT COLONEI 


Rhett, J. T 


MAJORS 
Hopkins, J N 
Stewart, L. P 
Yuill, C. W. 


CAPTAINS 
Caristen, C. A 
Dulaney, R. L 
Fish, Jame x 
Johnson, W.G 
Meloy, G. 8. 
Smyser, H. E 


Ist LIEUTENANTS 
Marshall, A. C. 
Mathews, J. H. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
trant, P. D 
Hill, J. A. 
Lipscomb, A. A 


Fort Wadsworth, 
New York 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL 


Allen, L. C 


MAJORS 
Blizzard, J.C 
Pickett, Jerome 


CAPTAINS 
Barbour, T. E. P. 
Cambre, J. D 
Canham, C. D. W 
Easley, Bruce 
Gray, M. V 
Kernan, P.M 
Parsons, A. M 
Phasey, V. E 
Pilet, N.C 


\\ ams, L. O 


lst LIEUTENAN’ 
Kays, H J 
Hess, A. W 
Perry, G. W 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Bruyere, W. R 
Frink, A. W 
Kovac, V. B 
Requarth, J. A 
Sternberg, Ber 


York, R. H 
¢ 7 


19th INFANTRY 
Schofield Barracks, 
Hawaii 

Included under 


Hawaiian Department 


7 7 


20th INFANTRY 


Fort Francis E. Warren, 


Wyoming 
Included under 6th 


) 


Division, Fort Francis 


E. Warren, Wyoming 


7 sf 


2ist INFANTRY 
Schofield Barracks, 
Hawaii 


(Included under 


Hawaiian Departmer 


7 7 


22d INFANTRY 
Fort McClellan, 
Alabama 


COLONEI 
Peake, A. 5S 


LIEUTENANT COLONE!I 


Cole, R. B 


MAJORS 
Franson, P.O 
Gaillard, F. } 
Holly, U. W 


CAPTAINS 
Kirby, H.C 
MeCarthy, C. W 
Rees, J. ¥ 
Tray wick g.T 


ist’ LIEUTENAN 
MeCrary, T. A 
Sanders, R. H 


2v LIEUTENANTS 
Dillard, D.S 
Hill, R. D 
McClellan, H. W 
Woodward, W. F 


Fort McPherson, 
Georgia 


CAPTAINS 
Blakely, W. R 
Harper, J. H 
Phipps, G. L 


Lsv LIERUTENAN 
Brown, E. L 
Fastburn, C. P 
Holmes, Stanley 
Maroun, A. J 
Schorr, D. P 
Turner, P. L 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Kenan, T. A 
Pearson, W. H 
Smith, M. F 


Stubbs, W. H 
¢ ¢ 


23d INFANTRY 
Fort Sam Houston 
Texas 

(Included under 2d 
Division Fort = 


Houston, Texa 

7 7 
24th INFANTRY 
Fort Benning, 
Georgia 


COLONE!I 
Lockett, J. M 


LIEUTENANT CoLo> 


Gillem, A. C 
McClure, W. R 
Seobev. W. P 


AJORS 
t H.G 
Knight, A. S 
Lockhead, Frank 
Mayberry, H. 7 
Wheeler, H. B 
Whiteomb, J. ¢ 
Yeats, J. d 


CAPTAINS 
Banke, ¢ ty 
Black, ¢ \ 
Buchanan, D. H 
Frederick, J. D 
Gallagher, P. } 
Harmony, J. W 
Jeter, J. BR 
Johnston, Kilbour 
Keerans, C. I 
Maertens, Kameil 
Sydenham, H.G 
Vittrup, R. 1 


lst LIRUTENAN' 


Batcheller, H. F 
Carlson, G. ¢ 
Caufield, F. J 
Crawford, C. I 
Hardick, W. L 
Jones, 8S. F 
Miles, E. W 
Roth, Samuel 
Russ, J. R 
Stilwell, J. W 
Walker, FE. 


7 7 
25th INFANTRY 
Fort Huachuca, 
Arizona 


COLONELS 


Davis, L. D 
Hyatt, J. W 
MAJORS 


Hinwood, J. H 
Lioyd, C. L 
MeAdam, W. A 
Prouty, 5. M 


CAPTAINS 


Ballard, DeWitt 
Barrick, H. W 
Butler, Lawtor 


Childs, J. W 
Christian, T. H 
Fisher, H. G 
Gose, E. B 


Granberry, H. ¢ 


Graves, Reed 
Koch, R. A 

Lioyd, W. W 
Perry, H.R 


Robinson, D. I 
Porch, P. K 


Sink, R. F 

ist LIEUTENANT 
Ayers, L 
Schmelzer, J. I 


2p LIBUTENAN 
t onnor J P 
Maxwell, W.R 
Zierdt, J.G 


¢ ¢ 


26th INFANTRY 


Plattsburg Barracks, 


New York 


COLONE!I 
Muir, J 


LIEUTENANT COLONELS 


affey, B. F 
Snow, R. T 


MAJORS 
Blakeney, J. P 
Lord, R. 
indy, ¢ A 
train, J. } 


CAPTAINS 


Beine, H. F 
Carter. J. ¢ 
Gane, EF. A 


Heineke, H. |! 
Jacobse, B. R 
Moscatelli, T. G 


Nourse, R. 8S 
Undritz, F. R 
Vida, F. J 


Virtue, C. M 
W , W 7 


rs 


Lev LIEUTENANT 


Cole, Glenn 
eve Douglas, R. H 





Senay, C. T 

- I 
Holt. F.’ 

~ I 
Cro \ 
pT Vy ¢ 
Whit 
e, J.W 

i — 
A 
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ist TANK COMPANY 


Miller Pield, 
New York 


MAJOR 
Bigby, W.A 
CAPTAINS 
Higgins, C. C 
Stephenson, J. ¢ 
Watson, N. A 


2d BRIGADE 
Fort Ontario, 
New York 


MAJORS 
Lee, W. ¢ 


Somers, J. F 


CAPTAIN 
R.E 


Shum 








COLONE!I 
Churchill, J. M 


2d TANK COMPANY 
Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas 


CAPTAIN 


Lewis, E. T 


7 7 


3d TANK COMPANY 
Fort Lewis, 
Washington 





8th BRIGADE 
Fort McPherson, 
Georgia 


MAJORS 
Hurless, B. } 


Summers, Ower 


Haislip, W. H 
Mallon, F. B 
Morris, W. H. H 


LIBUTENANT COLONELS Ransom, P. L 


Bradley, O. N 
Bratton, R. S 
Camp, T. J 
Chamberlin, 8. J 





(COLONELS 
Bluemel, Clifford 
Buckner, 8 
Catts, G. R 
Crystal, T. L 
Farrell, Louis 
Franklin, J. F. 
French, M. O. 
Glass, R. R. 
MeAndrew, J. A. 








COLONELS 


Baker, L. D 


(Argentina 


Pate, J.B 


MAJORS 
Conway, M. J 
R. I 


Cummings 





COLONELS 
Abraham, C. R 
Beebe, R. E 
Lane, A. W 
Pritchett, H. H 
Robinson, W. F 


STAFF 


COLONEL 
Simpson, W. H 





Central Amer 








Robertson, W. M 
Smith, R. C 
Smith, Trumar 


Terrell, Henry 


Meredith, O. R 
Musgrave, T. C. 
Olsmith, V. G. 
Santschi, Eugene 


Stack, 





Al AIN 


is, RLF 


ls’ Liet 
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4th TANK COMPANY 
Fort McClellan, 
Alabama 


MAJOR 
R 






l4th BRIGADE 
Fort McPherson, 
Georgia 


MAJOR 


Still, K. M 


CAPTAIN 


Lewis, W 


DEPARTMENT GENERAL STAFF 








Twaddle, H. L 
Walker, W. H 
Watson, L. H 
Woodruff, R. B 


MAJORS 


Baldwin, R. O 
Bruce, A. D 


GENERAL STAFF WITH TROOPS 








Chambliss, T. M 
Ferris, B.G 


Gilchrist, H. C. 


(iunner, M. J 


Hamblen, A. L 


LIEUTENANT COLONELS Mathews, C. J 


(\rdrey, J-E 

Barker, G. R 

Bradley, J. L 
5.0 


Carr, I 


LIEUTENANT Co 
Cheadle, H 
Hungary 
Cresswell, H , 
Japan 


Miller, G. A 


LIEUTENANT ¢ 
Clarkson, P. W 
Falk, D. B 
Kingman, A 
Kuegle, A. S 


F 





MAJORS 
Bolté, C. L 
Collins, J.L 
MeClure, R. A 
During, Fred 


LIEUTENANT COLONELS Colby, Elbridge 


Lawrence, Thompson 


Paschal, P. C 
Patch, J. D 


McAlpine, Harriso: 


Lloyd, P. J 


CAPTAIN 
Lighteap, G. E 


MAJOR 


Wharton 


MecCuarniff, D. E. 
Newgarden, P. W 
Patrick, E. D 
Sanford, G. A. 





Waite 


Paul, W. 8 
Ritter, W. L 
B.A 


Rudelius 





OLONELS Lockwood 


B.C 
Matthews, F. 8 
Parkinson, J. L 
Peale, J. N 
Reeder, H. L 


STUDENTS 


1939-40 Course 


TANK COMPANIES 


rENANT 
Wilmeth, J. D 





Legge 





CAPTAIN 
Wheeler, R. B 
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5th TANK COMPANY 
Fort Benjamin Harrison, 


Indiana 


1st LIEUTENANT 
Welborn, J. ¢ 


BRIGADE HEADQUARTERS 


16th BRIGADE 


Fort George G. Meade, 


Maryland 





LIEUTENANT COLONEI 


Donaldson, G. ¢ 





Caygill, H. W 
Dahlquist, J. I 
Duff, R. E 
Francis, J. R 
Griner, G. W 
Henry, 8.G 
Hodge, J. R 
Johnston, E. 8 





Spragins, R. L 
Walker, F. L 
Wilbur, W. H 


MAJORS 
Bolling, A. R 
Clark, M. W 
Collier, W. A 
Collins, H. J 
DeWare, W. ¢ 


MILITARY ATTACHES 


ONELS 





(Switzerland 
Sumner 
(France) 





Wimberley, N. A 


Row, L. B 
Rucker, C. B 


MAJORS 
Bell, G. M 


ARMY WAR COLLEGE 


Lange, O. F 
McCabe, Frederick 
Tindall, R. G 
Wood, P. 8. 


LIEUTENANT COLONELS 


Cook, L. H 
Copeland, J. E 
Culin, F. L. 
Easley, C. M 
Goodman, J. F. 


MAJORS 
Bacon, R. L. 
Burney, J. R. 
Grogan, 8. J. 
Jackson, Stonewall 


ARMY INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE 


CAPTAINS 
toone, J. W 
Mood, 0. C 





6th TANK COMPANY 
Jefferson Barracks, 


Missouri 


CAPTAINS 


Gilbreth 
Hubbell 


7th TANK COMPANY 


J.H 
R. W 
7 


Fort Snelling, 
Minnesota 


WASHINGTON PRO- 
VISIONAL BRIGADE 
Washington, D.C. 





LIEUTENANT COLONELS 


Davidsor 
Mart 








Myers, D 


Ridgway, M. I 


Ross, F 


i 





in, T. L 


J 


s 
Smith, W. B 
Hilldring 


Russell, C 


Searcy, ¢ 


J 
A 


H 


iH 


Taylor, James 








Dumas 


V 





y 





\ 


Forney, L. R 


Forster, G 


J 


Lennon, B. M 
Lindsey, M 
Marston, M. W 
Martin, T. M. 
Nichols, J. A. 
Perrin, H. T. 
Phillips, W. C 





MAJORS 
Barber, H. A 


(Cuba) 


Barrett, D. D 


China 





ADJUTANT GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT 


F 


CAPTAINS 


Clarke, L 


Browr 


INSPECTOR GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT 


Cooke, E 
Dougherty, J.S 


Grose, J 


D 


Hunter, R. L 


Martin 


Matchett 
.. 


May, E 
Miller, F 


Rogers 
Shoe, R 


” 


H 


\ 


J 


Ww 
Parks, F. L 
Pearson, F 


Thompson 


Vinsor 


J 
A.H 
0 

H 
W.H 


7 


F 





CAPTAINS 
Dunn, T. L 
Fry, J. ¢ 


sf 7 


llth TANK COMPA) 
Schofield Barracks 


Hawaii 


(Included in Hay 


DEPARTMENT 


MAJoOns 
Barr, D.G 
Smith, H. B 


CAPTAINS 
Brann, D. W 
Crist, W. E 


Kutschko, Emer 





Rustemeyer, J 
Schmidt, F. © 
Sweet, J.B 


Walker, W.G 


CAPTAINS 
Doud, Harold 
Glavin, E. J 
Howard, FE. B 
Robertson, W 


Hayne, F. B 
(U.8.8.R 

Schow, Robert 
(Francs 


Isaacs, G. I 


Rockafellow 


Lane, H.O 

McFadyen, B 
Seales, H. N 
Sherwood, W 


Upson, E.I 


CAPTAINS 
seall, Burns 
Dean, W. F 
Dunkelberg, W 
Ferenbaugh, ( 
Fitts, W. T 
Johnston, O. R 
Mickle, G. 8 
Pierce, J. R 
Pierson, Albert 
Ridings, E. W 


Sherman, J. B 








I | 


WW 


} 
































COMMAND AND GENERAL STAFF SCHOOL 





sTAFF Deane, J. R STUDENTS CAPTAINS Halversen, Jose Pickhardt 
Donovan, Leo 1939-40 Course tabbitt, R. ¢ Hamilton, Pau Purcell, J. } 
. LONELS Goode, P. R Bidwell, B. W Hickman, G. W Ramsey, J. W 
ett, C. I Gridley, C. J MAJors Brinkley, T. M Holland, T. G Reid, A. D 
S nberger, M. ¢ Hull, J. F Adams, C. M truner, G. F Hughes, O. W toberts. F. N 
Karlstad, C. H Birks, H. D Buie, W. D Hundley, D. H Rosebaum, D. A 
TENANT COLONELS King, G. L Burnap, A. F Burgess, H. ¢ Kullmann, J. W Seebach, C. M 
L.R Leiber, P. } Connor, E. H Catte, J. P Lansing, 8. M Simpeon, J. R 
S_E MeFariand, A. J Craig, C. F Cooper, Paul Lodoen, G. O. N Skelton. W. G 
Co G.R MeMahon, W. ¢ Craig, W. H Crawford, T. M Loveless, J. B Smith, W. ¢ 
) r, H. E Peck, C. R Devore, G. B Cullen, R. E Loyd, F. R Soule, R. H 
K g, E. F Porter, R. F Dexter, H.\ Dabney, J. A Maglin, W. H Starr, E. M 
Kraft, G. L Rooks, L. W Hanson, H. F Dalbey, J. T Martin, R. R Timberman, T.S 
i er, P. J Walk, A. R Nesbit, R. L Donegan, W. I MeCormick, Otis Wade, J. 0 
uy 1, F.R Warnock, A. D O'Brien, W. P Drake, T. D MeQuarrie, C. M Welch, J. ¢ 
Pirtle, J. J Dusenbury, C. ¢ Meade, A. D White, H. V 
\JORS CAPTAINS Stark, T.N Dwyer, P. R Miner, E. M Wilkes, B. B 
ndollar, M. D Ilartness, H. N Sutherland, C. } Fooks, N. I Nachman, L. R Wilson, BE. H 
k, Howard Jenkins, R. } Swift, W. A Foster, R. T Newman, O. P Vilson, 0. O 
N_D Speidel, W. H Trechter, 0. E.G Fritzsche, C. f O'Connor, W. W nneey, W. J.T 
kett, J. ¢ Grant, M. I Ordway, Godw Limmermann. W. ¢ 
STAFF MAJORS Torrence, J. F Goldtrap, J. ¢ Ramee, E. P STUDENTS 
Melasky, H. M Wallis, L. D Gooding, C. |} Riemenschneider, W. A (Tank Course) 
IGADIER GENERAL Morrow, G. L Warren, J. H Greene, P. 8S Risden, R. A 
Singleton, A. L Pedleyv, T. A Webb. T. V Griftin, M.S Rustberg, Edwin LIEUTENANT ¢ ONE 
Ready, J. L Winstead, T. } Haneke, W. ¢ Rutte, P. J larrison, R. B 
‘LONELS Smith, E. A Wright, E. K Harrell, Ben Schull, Edson 
lodges, C. H Williams, 8. T Harris, W. W Hawkins, R. L Sherden, J. P 
Magruder, Bruce Hay, W. ¢ Sherrard, R. G MAJORS 
Strayer, Thorne CAPTAINS STUDENTS Heintges, J. A Sibert, FR Bragg, OC. H 
Chazal, FE. A (Regular Course) Hendrickson, W. H Smith, EF. M Buracker, 8. I 
IFUTENANT COLONELS Robins. R. R Herald, F. R Smith, R. P 
lazlett, H. F Ist LIEUTENANTS Hillyard, H. L Smith, R. E CAPTAINS 
MeCants, S. I INSTRUCTORS Anderson, J.C Hinkle, H. W Stancook, J. ¢ Alderman. Craig 
Austin, L. W Hughes, J. R Stanley, J.S Cruise. E. } = 
MAJORS MAJORS Bassitt, N. G INlig, J. M Stone, D. B Pedness A G 
Brinson, J. F Lewis, J. A jauer, K. A Ingram, L. L Sutherland, E. V. V Grifith, W. B 
len, J. R McDonough, J. H Beall, J. A Jackson, L. A Taylor, M. ¢ Hammack. 1. A 
Jaynes, L. C Miller, R. S Benson, H. K Jones, G. M Thomas, J. I Peploe, G. B 
Orsinger, Remington Molony, G. H Bernier, D. V Kellam, F.C. A rucker, R. H 
rson, T. C Niederpruem, W. J Booth, R. O Kern, W. B Twitchell, H. A 
Pratt, D. F Booth, R. M Lashley, R. O Walker, F. L ist Lis RANTS 
CAPTAINS Ryan, C. E Bower, Harve. Lawler, T. J Walsh, L. A \kers, R. I 
Boinean, L. C Skinner, Russell Bowyer, O.R Layne, C. L Ward, N. P Lndrae, H. H 
Miley, W. M Smith, H. H Brown, C. F Leer, J.B Wells. J.B tailey. W. A 
Stroh, D. A Brown, P.S Lewis, E. A Wiechmann, J. H Blanchard, R. M 
INFANTRY SCHOOL Wessels, T. F Bryer, P. J Liessman, E. O Williamson, Jot Brearley, W. H 
DETACHMENT Wilbur, H. 8 Carroll, P. T Lynch, J. M Willis, J. T Cochran, L. R 
Wood, 8S. A Caughey, J. H Marshall, G. F Woodward, L. } Cox, N 
7 JEUTENANT COLONEL Cheston, D. M McCormick, A. } Cummings, 8. I 
herle, S. 8 CAPTAINS Clarkin, T. R McEntee, Ducat . Fuller, W. H.G 
Carnes, J. J Clifford, T. F. McManus, H. F STUDENTS Glass, R. R 
MAJOR Fowler, D. M Cloud, E. H McPherson, D. A (Communications Hawes, B. W 
rkhalter, H. N Harding, H. J. P Coleman, W. D Means, W. B Course) Herrick, ©. J 
Hill, J. P Crandall, J. L Mente, A. L sham, C. T 
THE INFANTRY Holly, J. A DeArmond, D. A Metcalf, J. A is’ LIEUTENANTS Kelly, J. } 
BOARD MeKee, R. G Dilley, J. H Mitchell, C. B Bowen, C. I andrum, J. } 
McKenney, A. FE DuMoulin, A. K Moore, O. H Dalton, J. 1 Marnane, T. J 
COLONEL Millener, G. A. Edson, H. D Mucci, H. A Evans, T. B Richardson, J 
suteher, Edwin Schildroth, W. H Edwards, D. L Norman, F. P Farnsworth, I Scoville, J. N 
Shepard, W. P Edwards, N. B Olson, H. L Foreman, A. H Skells, J. F 
LIEUTENANT COLONELS Statham, H. R Evans, B. F Orth, E. C Holton, E. F Snyder, H. M 
saldwin, G. P. Strother, K. ¢ Ferris, E. H Peck, A. L Longley, W. 1 Talbot, Ralph 
Miller, M. L Thompson, F. M Fries, 8. G Prichard. L. } Neiger, Johr Throckmorto 
raylor, T. F Tibbetts, R. I Gerhart, G. H Proctor, W.G Stanton, J. D Vright, J. R 
lst LIEUTENANTS Bowman, C. H Edwards, J. ¢ Jacoby, E.R McKeever, M Sears, RK. ¢ 
MeGoldrick, Peter Boyd, W. 8 Engstrom, M. V James, N. ] Miller, M. M Stocking, | 
Smith, R. H tromiley, R. |} Ewing, J.T Javeox.. J. W Murray, H.1I Swearingen, S 
Brown, E.G Forrest, F. G Kepple, C. D Ostenberg, | Tatum, D. |} 
2p LIEUTENANTS Buechner, C. A Glenn, N. W LaPrade, J. L Petersen, R.T Tavior, 0. B 
\dams, M. B Chapla, B. ¢ Griffith, J. H Long, P. J Reilly, W.R Vance, L. R 
Alsop, W. J Coleman, G. T Hanson, W. H Manzo, S. F Reynolds, J. } Vandevanter 
Atwell, W. B Collins, K. W Hoisington, P. M Martin, W. K Rogers, R. J Walton, A. V 
\very, B. F Crawford, W. R Hollestein, C. W McCoy, J. L Romig, E. A Walton, C. M 
Banning, W. ¢ Dickerson, J. O Hull, D. F McFarland, C. ¢ St. Clair, H. B Whipple, R. « 
Batson, B. L Dickman, J. L. Huse, J. E. L MeFerren, C. D Schmid, F.. P Will, R. J 
Wilson. J. V 
LIEUTENANT COLONELS Barlow, E. A Hutchins, R. B Upham, J. 8 Edwards, M. ‘ Millener, R. D 
Chambers, W. FE Bork, L. 8 Kane, J. H VanHorne, FE. J Epley, G.G Merriam, L.. W 
Ryder, C. W Calyer, P. D King, C.B Ward, R. W Farris, G. A Messinger, F 
’ Caraway, P. W Matthews, W.S Wells, T. J Fuqua, 8. 0 Miller, L. ¢ 
MAJORS Costello, N. A McCarthy, J. F Woods, R. N Gray, D. W Mitchell, H. \ 
Black, I. W Coursey, R. B Munson, E. L Harris, E. M Pressley, M. ! 
Bond, E. J Currie, W. R Nelson, O. L lst LIEUTENANTS Heiss, G. M Renfroe, W. J 
Durfee, L. V. H Davidson, J. R Pesek, J. M Baumer, W. H Hurt, M. H Stearns, J. F 
Irving, F. A Evans, J. H Prather, R. G Blandford, W. O Kemper, J. M Train, W. F 
jenna, W. W Glasgow, W. J Roosma, J. 8 Conway, T. 7 Kunzig, H. B VanWay, G. ! 
Purvis, A. ¢ Grier, J. L Smythe, G. W Dahlen, C. A Lawson, R. H Westermeier, J 
Hammond, T. W Steer, W. F Durfee, D. L Letzelter, ¢ Woolnough. 7 
CAPTAINS Hocker, W. F Thiebaud, K. } Easterbrook, E. F 
\r derson, Webster 
NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU MAJORS ALABAMA ARIZONA 
Bolan, H. W 
COLONEL Brown, L. D LIEUTENANT COLONEL LIEUTENANT COLONE 
ten, W. S Faith, D. ¢ Patch, A. M. (Montgomery) Tupper, S. R. ( Phoenix 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL CAPTAINS MAJORS Masor 
rowne, 8. G Greene, J. I Cunningham, W. A. (Gadsden) Charch, J. H. (Phoenix 


Manees, J. R Gillis, M. A. (Birmingham 














ARKANSAS 
Robinson 

MAsors St. James 
Gorder, A. O 
Williams, N. P. (Corway) 


MAJORS 


H. W Sioux City) 


R.G Cedar Rapids) 
Little Rock) Slate, Ralph 


Council Bluffs 


7 
CALIFORNIA KANSAS 
COLONEI MaAJors 
Graham, W. B berkeley ) Renth, E. J. (Lawrence 
Smith, W. I Wichita) 
LIEUTENANT COLONELS 
Bonney, F. E. ( Los Angeles) ¢ ¢ 
Dowling, P. J. (Fresno) 
Monroe, T. H. (Oakland) KENTUCKY 


Stark, A. N. (Los Angeles 


LIEUTENANT COLONEI 


MAJORS Fischer, H. E. (Louisville 
Bigelow, M. C. (Sacramento) 
Cochran, J. H. (Oakland) MAJOR 
Wilders, P. C. (Santa Rosa) Keatley, E. E. (Bowling Green) 

7 7 ¢ ¢ 

COLORADO LOUISIANA 

MAJORS : 

COLONEL 

ike N de . 

aig F , eee Chaffin, A. D. (New Orleans) 





MAJOR 


¢ ¢ 








8 


Hutson, L 


CONNECTICUT 


LIEUTENANT COLONELS 
Speer, C. E. (Waterbury) 
White, J. M. (New Haven) MAINE 

MAJORS 
Fox, W. J. (Hartford) 


MAJORS 
Addington, F. T 


Collins, Carter (Lafayette) 


D. (Shreveport) 


Augusta) 


MeCarthy, L. J. (Hartford) Haskins, E. H. (Portland) 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
MARYLAND 


COLONELS 
Dravo, ¢ \ 


Pike, S. L Leonard, J. W. (Frederick) 
Crawford, Medorem (Baltimore) 
7 MAJORS 
Fairchild, R. F. (Salisbury) 
FLORIDA McNeill, Norman (Salisbury) 
(OLONETI 
Manley, F. W. (St. Augustine) 5 ¢ 
MAJORS 2 . q 
Baker, P. T. (Jacksonville) MASSACHUSETTS 


Fenters, C. BE. (Orlando) 


LIEUTENANT COLONELS 


LIKUTENANT COLONELS 
Jones, A. M 


( Boston ) 


Murray, Paul (Worcester) 


Spalding, B. G. (Quincy) 


GEORGIA 


MAJORS 
Brokaw, F. E. (Atlanta) 
Lynch, C. P Atlanta) 
Tharp, L. D. (Brunswick 
Webb, L. A. (Macon) 


Butler, G 
Seifert, C 


ILLINOIS 


LIEUTENANT COLONELS 
Dunn, J. L. (Decatur) 
McDonnell, P. J. (Chicago) 


MAJors 
Bresnahan 





EF 


Stic kney, R. C. (Boston) 


T. F. (Worcester 


(Springfield ) 


W. (Pittsfield) 


MICHIGAN 


Spooner, L. 8. (Boston) 


Wheeler, W. K 


Boston) 





LIRUTENANT COLONEL 


Overstreet, Philip (Detroit) 


MAJORS 
Egan, H. L Peoria) 
Horan, E. C. (Sycamore) 
Hoyt, H. B. (Ottawa) 


Carter, P 


MAJORS 


dD 


( Detroit) 


Freeman, T. W. (Grand Rapids) 


MacMaullin, G. M. (Chicago) Vevia, P. J. (Detroit) 

Sharpless, F. E. (Carbondale) 

Stafford, Ben (Chicago) 

Zech, L. D. (Chicago) 7 ¢ 
CAPTAIN 

Stuart, J. A. (Ottawa) MINNESOTA 


INDIANA 


Harvey, J 
LIEUTENANT COLONELS 
Back, R. H. (Indianapolis) 
Mahin, F. C. (Indianapolis) 
Sharp, W 
MAJORS 
Dittemore, H. P. (Indianapolis) 
Doll, F. S. (Indianapolis) 
Ennis, R. B. (Fort Wayne) 


COLONEL 
Andrews, FE 


MAJORS 


J 


B 






R. (St. Paul) 


(St. Paul) 


Jespersen, H. C. (Mankato) 
MeOlure, R. A. (Mankato) 
Muleahy, M. J. (Minneapolis) 


(St. Paul) 


Speece, N. W. (Minneapolis) 


MISSISSIPPI 


COLONEL 


IOWA 


LIRUTENANT COLONEL 
Sawkins, A. E. (Des Moines) 





Thomlinson, M. H. (Jackson) 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL 
Hathaway, L 


R. (Vicksburg) 


MISSOURI 


COLONEL 
Ramee, Per (Kansas City 


MAJORS 
Mansfield, F. S. (St. Louis 
Rouse, R. T. (Jefferson City) 
Graham, W. E. G. (Caruthersvill 
Wampler, B. 8S. (Cape Girardeau 


MONTANA 
MAJORS 
Drake, J. H Helena 


Shipp, B. A. (Great Falls 


NEBRASKA 


LIEUTENANT COLONEI 
Cowley, A. D Lineolr 


MAJOR 
Kennedy, S. Y 


Omaha) 
7 7 


NEW JERSEY 


LIKUTENANT COLONEI 
MeCarthy, C. E. (Trenton 


MAJORS 
Alfonte, D. R. (Newark 
Eley, W. 8S. (Newark) 


Maloney, E. J. (Jersey City 
Nicholas, I. C. (Trenton) 


NEW YORK 


LIEUTENANT COLONELS 
Carlock, F. D. (Troy) 
Foos, J. W. (New York City 
Gibson, 8. A. (Albany) 
James, H. W. (New York City) 
Johnson, E. H. (Buffalo) 
O'Hare, J. J. (New York City 
Olmstead, M. FE. (Schenectady) 
Sweeney, H.C trooklyn ) 


MAJORS 
Anderson, K. S. (Buffalo) 
Beers, W. H. (Syracuse) 
trislawn, M. G. (Brooklyn 
Day, J. H. (Utica) 
Henson, J. W. (New York City) 
McBride, John (Rochester ) 
Savage, G. P. (New York City) 
Taber, W. A. (New York City) 
Toole, L. E. (New York City 





NORTH CAROLINA 


COLONEI 
Huguet, A. H. (Raleigh) 






LIEUTENANT COLONEL 
MeCulloch, W. A. (Charlotte 


MAJOR 
Hones, William (Durham) 


NORTH DAKOTA 


MAJORS 
Howard, S. F. (Minot) 
Ulsaker, C. M. (Bismarck) 
Voege, R. W. (Fargo) 


OHIO 


LIEUTENANT COLONELS 
Arms, T. S. (Cleveland) 
Delamater, B. F. (Columbus) 


MAJORS 
Boyers, J. A. (Akron) 
Fainter, F. F. (Cincinnati) 
Newton, J.C. (Toledo) 
Ryder, I. E. (Lancaster) 
Wadden, E. P. (Cincinnati) 


OKLAHOMA 


COLONEL 
Phinney, R. T. (Oklahoma City) 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL 


Boyd 4. S. (Muskogee) 





MAJORS 


Allen, D. H Ardmore 
Hammond, ©. G. (Oklahoma ( 


Willingham, C. M. (Durant 


OREGON 


COLONEI 
Wilson, E. M. (Portland 


MAJORS 
Chrisman, T. J. (Portland 
Conmy, J. B. (Salem) 
Murray, J. T. (Portland 
Purdy, W.G. (Portland 


7 f 
PENNSYLVANIA 


COLONELS 
Kelleher, W. P. (Seranton 
Leavitt, R. H. (Harrisburg 


LIEUTENANT COLONELS 
Lyman, C. B. (Philadelphia 
Murray, M. 8. (Harrisburg 
VanVliet, J. H. (Washingtor 





MAJORS 
Eggers, L. W. (Kane) 
Kindervater, E. A. (Altoona 
McKay, W. R. (Erie) 
Rote, T. ©. ( Philadelphia) 
Wappenstein, W. A. (Berwick 
- ’ 


PUERTO RICO 


COLONEL 
Emmanuelli, Felix 

MAJORS 
McClune, H. H 
Richmond, N. W 


CAPTAIN 
Segarra, Antulic 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


COLONEL 
Kelley, R. H. (Columbia 


MAJORS 


Keltner, E. H. (Spartanburg 
Stanis, R. A. D. (Charlestor 


TENNESSEE 


LIEUTENANT COLONEI 
Ellis, A. M. (Knoxville 


MAJOR 
Lowery, W. B. (Jackson 





TEXAS 


COLONEI 
Dannemiller, A. F 


LIEUTENANT COLONELS 
Caphton, C. L. (Fort Wort! 
Ware, J. V. (San Antonio) 


MAJORS 
Abbott, O. B. (Fort Worth 
Berry, K. L. (San Antonic 
Connor, E. M. (Dallas) 
Lyons, C. M. (Waco) 
Smith, R. B. (Waco) 
Spalding, D. P. (San Antoni 
Thompson, 8S. C. (Dallas 





VERMONT 


LIEUTENANT COLONEI 
Adams, W. F. (Montpelier 


MAJOR 
Scott, W. T. (Rutland) 


VIRGINIA 


COLONEL 
Stevens, J. A. (Roanoke 


MAJORS 
Kent, H. T. (Richmond ) 
Rehmann, E. J. (Richmond 
Wickham, F. 0. (Lynchburg 








Fort Wort! 











ALAB: 








WASHINGTON 
POR 


ss, J. E. (Everett) 
quist, G F. (Spokane 


ALABAMA 


EUTENANT COLONEI 
0 R. M Birminghar 


AJ OR 


ht, R. L. (Mobile) 


ARIZONA 


CAPTAIN 
Wade (Tuscon) 





Rock 


CALIFORNIA 


(COLONELS 
Maghee, T. B. (Oakland) 
Vason, ¢ H. (San Francisco 


H. } Los Angeles 


IEUTENANT COLONELS 

im, | Hi. (Sacramento 
earn, T. G. (San Francisco 
San Diego) 


Blanton, 8S. G. (San Francisco 
Cochran, F. M. (Los Angeles ) 
] 1. B. (San Francisco 
Nemo, Ralph (Los Angeles) 

t, W. HL. (San Francisco 


Fay (San Francisco 











pper, J. Ly Fresno) 


COLORADO 


COLONEI 
Gimperling, T. N. (Denver 


LIEUTENANT COLONEI 
MacDonald, 8. C. (Pueblo) 


MAJORS 

1, R. P. (Denver) 

Fall, A. A. (Denver) 

Marshall, Floyd (Grand Junet 





CONNECTICUT 


COLONEI 
Freeman, G. D. (Hartford 


MAJORS 
Furey, H. D Bridgeport 
Head, Harold (New Haven) 
Norris, G. B. (Hartford 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


COLONEL! 
Wetherill, Richard 


MAJORS 


Engelthaler, G. J 
(iwynn, H. M 


FLORIDA 
MAJ ors 


Norris, L. E. (Tampa) 
eaver, Lamar (Jacksonvil 


GEORGIA 


LIEUTENANT COLONEI 
ing, L. W. ( (Atlanta) 


MAJORS 
rams, G. F.. (Augusta) 


‘ 


WEST VIRGINIA 


LIEUTENANT COLONEI 
Methven. T. G Charlesto 


MAJORS 
MeNair, C. H. (Welch 


DUTY WITH ORGANIZED RESERVES 


Connor, P. D. (Albany 
(rayle, R. B. (Savannal 
Ringe, J. H. (Atlanta 


IDAHO 


MAJOR 
Harris. T. A Boise 


ILLINOIS 


COLONEI 
Keck, M. M Chicago) 
LIRUTENANT COLONEI 
Tack, W. J. (Chicago) 
MAJORS 
Bell, Virgil (Chicago) 
Brown, T. C. (Quincy) 
Hogge, P. T. (Marion) 
Skaggs, L. W. (Peoria) 
Soderholm, N. L. (Bellevi 
Stow, H. E. (Decatur) 
Miller, J. S. (Roekford 


INDIANA 


COLONEI 
Turner, F. H Indianapo 

MAJORS 
Holmes, D. N. (Vineennes 
Howland, W. A. (South Bend 
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The Infantry Battalion 
in War 


By LIEUTENANT COLONEL WALTER R. WHEELER, Infantry 


Foreword by Major General H. B. Fiske 


OT a book of regulations, statistics and rules, for these are not characteristic of the battlefield, but a book 

that, after describing the tactical functions of the organic and attached units of the infantry battalion 

and of the supporting arms, takes the infantry battalion successively through the advance to battle, describes 

the special missions it may have to carry out, and follows it through all of the phases of attack and defense 

Every phase of the battalion’s activity is illustrated by one or more of some 225 battlefield situations, de 

rived from years of research into the combat experiences of American, British, French, and German battalion 
commanders. 


Officers who expect to serve in any capacity with a division must know the ‘‘what,” “why,” “when,” “where,” 
and “how’’ of the infantry battalion. They will find it within the covers of this book which is a new departure 
in military literature. 
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NFANTRY DRILL 
EGULATIONS 


Every Unit, Officer, and Noncommissioned Officer Needs This New Edition 


e In addition to the NEW DRILL REGULATIONS, this manual contains markmanship for 
both the new Semi-Automatic rifle (M1), and the Springfield; Military Discipline, Courtesies, 


and Customs of the Service; 


The Soldier Without Arms: General; Positions; Steps and 
Marching. 

The Soldier With Arms: General ; 
Rifle; Loadings and Firings; Carrying the Automatic 
Rifle; Manual of the Pistol; Manual of the Guidon; 
Manual of the Color Standard; Manual of the Saber. 

Drill for Foot Troops: The Squad; The Platoon; The Com- 
pany. 

Drill for Units With Motor Carriers: General; The Squad 
and Section; The Platoon; The Company. 

Drill for Motor and Wagon Units: General; The Single 
Vehicle; Drill for Vehicles in Single Column or Line; 
Drill for Vehicles in Mass Formation; Company Drill. 

Formations of the Battalion and Regiment: General; The 
Battalion; The Regiment. 


Manual of Arms for the 


Interior Guard Duty; and Infantry Pack and Equipment. 


Ceremonies: Review and Presentations of Decorations; 
Escorts; Parades; Inspections; Funerals. 

Extended Orders: General; Rifle Squad; Rifle Platooon; 
Company; Weapons, Squads, Sections and Platoons. 
Signals; Additional Arm and Hand Signals for Weapons 
Units; Arm-and-Hand Signals for Motor Vehicles. 

Signals: General; Whistle Signals; General Arm-and-Hand 

Appendix: Ceremonial Parades. 


Over 200 Pages, Fully Illustrated. 


Bound in Flexible Blue “Fabkote” in Handy Field 
Manual Size 4% x 7%”; Price, 50 Cents; Discounts 
in Quantity Lots as Follows: 10 to 24 copies 10% 
Postpaid ; 25 or more copies 20% F.O.B. Washington. 








